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ice the nerves and the fancy, whi 
mer woods chasten all the air 

, the ocean is austere and unsymp 
ind a sensible, that is, a sensitiv e, 
demoral- 


krakens 


ling in its depths. 


ich understands it to be 


the 


stom 
ized by which 


(If 


sentence, 


monstrous 


viciously brooc 
pronoun “it,” in the last 
should refer to stomach, the sense will 
be clear.) In fact, water has 


ft over from the 


like the Dodo and the Moa, it 
How pleasant 
harle S I ve ll 


iny 


Id have ey ipor ited. 
it is to be assured by Sir (¢ 


that ] 1; till risi 
lat the land 1s Still rising in so n 


quarters of the globe! for we 


ticipate that millennial epoch when there 
} 11 } in - ” 
shall be “no more sea. 


However, the hich 
great spaces us¢ l 


> upon the im- 


agination gives way the new sensa- 


tion of annihilating spaces. It would 
be more correct now to speak of aitter- 
The ( 


between one country and another 


ences than of distances. ifference 
is all 
etween 


1 1: 1 


that now makes the distance | 
them. 


space faster than he is obliterating 


For man is now overcoming 
na- 
tional peculiarities. And when one goes 
abroad, the universal humanity in whose 


interest all material and political tri- 
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umphs are gained is not felt by him so 
soon as the specific divergence which 
makes the character of lands and people. 
Oaks and elms, hawthorn and beeches, 
are on either side the ocean; but you 
measure the voyage by their unlikeness 
wonder how soon 


to each other, and 


you have got so far. The strawberry 
ripens with a different flavor and tex- 
ture. The sun is less racy in all the 


garden-stuff whose names we 


common 


know. Pears and peat hes we are dis- 


appointed in 


as if ripened by the sun’s proxy, the 


recognizing ; 


they seem 


moon ; and our boys would hardly pick 
But Eng- 


that seems 


up the al ples in the fields. 


land undulates with grass 


to fix the fluent color of the greenest 


waves on either hand. And our eagle- 
eyed blue sky droops its lid over the 
island, as the moisture gathers, with a 
more equable compassion than we know 
for all shrubs and blades and grazing 
cattle. 

Both the pain and the tonic in being 
absent from your home and country are 
administered by difference. In gulping 
that three thousand miles the taste is 
austere, but the stimulus is wholesome. 
We learn to appreciate, but also to cor- 
rect, the fare we have at home. 

The difference is twofold between 
England and America. 
fers, first, in the inveterate way in which 
the people hold on to all that they have 
inherited ; 


England dif- 


second, in the gradual, but 
equally inveterate, way in which they 
The 
future is gained by the same temper in 
so that, if the 
past is secure, the future is also: none 


labor to improve their inheritance. 
which the past is held; 


the less because the past seems so ir- 
revocably built, but rather in conse- 
quence of that, because it betrays the 
method of the builders. 

These two characteristics, apparently 
irreconcilable, are really organic, and 
come of position, climate, diet, and slow- 
ly amalgamated races of men. Herne’s 
oak in Windsor Forest and the mon- 
archy in Windsor Castle grew on the 
same terms. Branch after branch the 
oak has fallen, till on the last day of 
the summer of 1863 the wind brought 
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the shattered 
Whether the 


or not, it has 


remnant to the ground. 
monarchy decay like this 
served to shelter a great 
people ; and the English people is still 
vital with its slow robustness, and is 
good for depositing its annual rings 
these thousand years. 

Let us look a little more closely at 
this apparent contradiction. 

The England 
breeds a kind of hopelessness 


superficial view of 
in the 
mind of the observer. He says to him- 
self, —“All these stereotyped habits and 
opinions, these ways of thinking, writ- 
ing, building, living, and seem 


dying, 
irrepealable ; and the worst fault of their 
comparative excellence is, that they ap- 
pear determined not to yield another 
The En 


man says that America is forever bully- 


inch to improvement.” lish- 
ing with her restlessness and innovation. 
The American might at first say that 
England bullied by 
bullied the futur 


never budging, — 
», and every rational or 
humane suggestion, by planting a portly 
attitude to challenge the New Jerusalem 
in an overbearing chest voice, through 
which the timid clarion of the angels 
is not heard. 

If an observer knows anything of the 
history of England, he cannot deny that 
vast changes have been made in 
department of life : 


cial 


every 
domestic habits, so- 
economics, the courts of law, the 
Church, the liberty of the press and of 
speech, in short, all the roads, whether 
material or mental, by which mankind 
travels to its ultimate purpose, have 
been graded, widened, solidly equipped 
and built. A thousand years have con- 
verted three or four races into one peo- 
ple,—and all that time and weather have 
made upon it such strong imprints that 
you cannot see the difference between 
a pyramid and a cathedral sooner than 
you can the distinctive nationality of 
England. But for that very reason 
you despair of it, just as you do of a 
cathedral which cannot be adapted to 
the wants of a new religious age. At 
the same time that you venerate the 
history of England, and are thankful 
for the great expansion which she gave 
to human rights, you almost quarrel 
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with it, because at first it seems like 
an old stratum with its men and women 
imbedded ; its institutions, once so soft- 
ly and lightly deposited, now become a 
tough clay; its structures, once so cu- 
riously devised for living tenants, now 
crusts and shells; its tracks of warm 
and bleeding feet now set in a stiff soil 
that will take no future impression. 

All this is due to the first glance you 
get at the hard, realistic England of to- 
day. You have noticed a machine clutch 
its raw material and twist and turn it 
throug That is 
the w 


when you land, and begin to appropriate 


1 its relentless bowels. 


iy the habits of England seize you 


your personality. This is the first of- 
fence of England in the eyes of an 
American, whose favorite phrase, “the 
largest liberty,” is too synonymous with 
the absence of any settled habits. Pre- 
scribed ways of doing everything are 
the scum which a traveller first gathers 
in England. Perhaps he thinks that 
he has caught the English nationality 
in his skimmer; and as he rather con- 
examines these 


temptuously topmost 


and handiest traits, he grumbles to 


1 
] 
if 


himself that these are the habits of a 
very old nation, that lives on an island, 
and keeps up a fleet, not to bridge, but 
to widen Such 
for routine and observance can nowhere 


else be An American is so 


narrow seas. respect 
per -eived. 
little prepared for this that he is dis- 
in rail- 
way-stations, where it is most excellent. 
But it penetrates all forms and institu- 
tions ; the Established Church itself is 


posed to quarrel with it even 


a specimen of complete arranging and 


engineering ; the worshippers are clas- 
sified, ticketed, and despatched safely 
rolling on the broad gauge of the Litur- 
gy, in confidence of being set down at 
last where the conductors have contract- 
ed to take them. How accurately every- 
body in England knows his own place! 
—and he accepts it, however humble, 
with a determined feeling that it is in- 
evitable. The audience is so packed 
that everybody remains quiet. The de- 
meanor of the servants is as settled and 
universally deferential as Westminster 


Abbey is Gothic. Mr. Lindsay or Mr. 
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Roebuck might forget to revile Amer- 
ica, or Lord Palmerston, England’s 
right hand, forget his cunning, as soon 
as a servant might forget his place. 
A thousand years have settled him in 
it; and you are supposed by him to 
have had the benefit of as many years 
in determining your own position and 
him. You electrified 
when a waiter first touches his hat to 


relation to are 
you ; it is as if he had discharged some- 
thing into you by the gesture, which is 
likely to exhaust him, and you expect 
to have to offer him a chair. But his 
deference is an integral part of the sta- 
bility of England. When he forgets it, 
look for a panic in the Exchange, the 
collapse of credit, and the assassination 
of the Queen. 

This mutual deference in a country 
that into 
castes becomes an unconscious toady- 


is so strictly apportioned 


ism, which is saved from being very 
repulsive only by the frank and child- 
like ways of the people. If it is car- 
ried too far, they are the first to see it. 
The could not report a case 
of murder without remarking, as it de- 


‘* Times ” 


scribed the direction of the fatal shot, 
“What was a very singular fact, a part 
of the charge, after crossing the apart- 
ment, entered a picture of her Majesty 
the Queen on the opposite wall” ;— that 
is, in committing the murder, the charge 
of powder went too far; it ought to 
have stuck to its business, instead of 
violating one of the chief proprieties 
of a limited monarchy. But when the 
Queen went down to Greenwich sum- 
mer before last to embark for Belgium, 
an over-zealous official issued an order 
that no person should be admitted into 
the yard of the dock, no workman should 
cross the yard while she was in it, and 
no one should look out of a window un- 
til she had gone. This was his British 
sense of the behavior due to a Queen 
who was in mourning for her husband, 
and might dislike to be observed. But 
the whole press derided this order, and 
subjected it to indignant criticism ; the 
officer was styled flunky and tyrant, and 
the Queen herself was obliged to re- 
buke and disavow it. 
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In doing everything in England, there 
is so little excitement, because it is felt 
to be The temper of 
people is well kept by the smooth and 


irregular. the 
even island air; the moist southwest- 
ern winds come and soothe with calm 
lips the cheek. The thermometer, like 
everything else, knows its place ; and 
when succeeded in 


once it passing 


through twenty degrees in the course 
of a day, the oldest inhabitant of Lon- 
it was feared that 


stocks, too, would fall. 


don grew anxious ; 
The thunder- 
storms understand propriety, and sim- 
ply growl, like the dissatisfied English- 
man. Vivid sharp contrasts, 
violent exertions, cannot be 


effects, 
sustained 


in that insular atmosphere. It seems 


as if London, like a lover of the weed, 


were pacified by its own smoke. I saw 


two huge wagons 


turn from opposite 


quarters into a narrow lane. The driv- 


ers kept their horses moving till the 
heads of the leaders touched; then 
1 


they sat still and looked at each other. 


Both were determined that it was a 
point of honor to stay where they were. 
After a few words of rather substan- 
tial English had passed between them, 
both subsided into a dogged equanim- 
ity. A crowd 


with as little 


gathered instantly, but 
tumult as ants make; it 
regarded the 
form of | 


occurrence as a milder 
lism, and watched the re- 
sult with interest. A policeman passed 
blandly from one wagon to the 


he pub- 


other, 


represented the 
lic traffic, 


necessities of t 
hoped they would settle it 
shortly, urged the matter as an intimate 
friend of the parties, till at length the 
man who was conscious that he turned 
into the lane the last gathered up his 
reins and backed out of it. It was a 
little index of the popular disposition ; 
and I expected that as the 
country became convinced that it had 
driven rashly into our civil strait, it 
would deliberately back out of it. And 
this it is now slowly engaged in doing. 


soon as 


The two great parties of the Church 
and Liberalism are blocking each other 
in the same manner ; but in this case 
Liberalism has turned into the great 


thoroughfare of the world’s movement, 
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and finds the Church, like a disabled 
omnibus, disputing the passage by sim- 
Dr. Temple and 
one hundred liberal Fellows of Oxford 


ply lying across it. 


sent up to Parliament a petition which 
prayed for the abolition of the subscrip- 
tion test. 
are required as a qualification for aca- 
one to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and one to the third article of 
the thirty-sixth Canon. 
men 


At Oxford two subscriptions 
demic degrees : 


Liberal clergy- 


and members of the Church of 
England find this test odious, because 
it constrains the conscience to accept 
ancient formulas of belief without the 
benefit of private The 
to maintain the 


interpretation. 
conservatives desire 
test, thinking that it will be a barrier 
to the 


which is just now mounting so high. 


tide of private interpretation 


The petitioners perc eive that no test 


can prevent a man from having his 


} 


| 
i 
thoughts ; that it is therefore ob- 


own 
+} 


solete ; that it drives out of the Church 


those, namely, who 
and 


pendent 


vity would 


Inde€ vigor, 


whose ac new soul 
When this 


debate in 


put a 


t 
1) 
i¢ 


1 Establishment 


into the o 
the 
Commons, the conservative 
the 
wishing to set up a new school of theo- 
Mr. Glad- 
stone made a speech, full of grace and 
an even vigor, to the effect that he 


petition came up for 
House of 
speakers accused petitioners of 


logical belief and criticism. 


could not conceive of religion discon- 


nected from definite statements such 


as those which the Church possessed ; 
the idea was to his mind as absurd as 
manifestations of life 
without a body. Mr 


to conceive of 
the 
made his 


Goschen, 
London, 
this 
earnest and liberal, and re- 


new member from 


maiden speech on occasion. It 


was very 


minded one of American styles of 
speaking, being less even and conver- 
sational than the style which English- 
men admire. His opinion was, that all 
tests should be abolished, and that in- 
clusion was safer than exclusion : mean- 
ing that the Church ought to keep her- 
self so organized as to absorb the best 
vitality of every generation, instead of 
turning it out to become cold and hos- 
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tile. The phrase which he used is the 
very essence of a republican policy. It 
represents the tendency of the people 
of England, as distinguished from its 
ministers and the traditions of its gov- 
ernment. That phrase will one day be 
safely driven clear through the highway 
but 
for the present, the abolition of tests 
and 


where the omnibus is now lying ; 


church - rates, the recognition of 
every shade of dissent, and the graver 
political reformation which waits behind 


all these are held in check by the vés 


inertie of an Establishment that lies 
road. 


During the 


across 
exciting anti-church-rate 

1840, the Church party in 
which had been defeated in 


contests of 
Rochdale, 
an attempt to levy a church-rate where 
had been col- 
d, held a meeting to try the matter 


for several years none 


lecte 


over again. from 


It was adjourned 


the church to the graveyard. The vic- 


chairman, occupied one tomb- 


j 


e, and John Bright stood upon an- 


to make one of his strong de- 


the rights of Voluntaryism. 
the the 
rendered an account of 


ourse of discussion, 


the dilapidations of the building which 


the proposed rate was to repair, and 


stated, with great simplicity, that “the 
fount l 
nificant 
though held 


h shouts of laughter. 


ms were giving way,” 


the 


—a sig- 
remark, which meeting, 
in a grave place, received 
wit Such a state- 
ment may well be taken as symbolical 
of the condition of the Establishment, 
when liberal criticism, represented by 
Colenso, Stanle ys Jowett, Baden Powell, 
and a respectable minority, is silently 
crumbling the underpinning, while the 
full service is above and the 
pampered ceremonial swells the aisles. 

If the 
ever bring an action against a promi- 
the 
Privy Council gets rid of the case by 


intoned 
opponents of liberal thinking 


nent dissenter from their views, 


upon 


deciding it uy the purely technical 
position of the Church, —as in the 
Dr. Williams, offence 


was the publication of his Essay on 


case of whose 
Bunsen, and Mr. Wilson, whose essay 


was entitled “Séances Historiques de 
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Genéve — The National Church.” The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil decide that they have no power to 
define what is true and what is false 
doctrine, but only what has been estab- 
lished to be the law of the Church upon 
the true and legal construction of her 
Articles and Formularies. 

I. The Church does not require her 
clergy to believe in the inspiration of 
all portions of the Scriptures. 

II. Nor that the Atonement operates 
by substitution of Christ’s suffering for 
our sins. 

III. Nor that the phrase “everlast- 
ing fire,” in the Athanasian Creed, is 
to be received as a final and hopeless 
statement. 

As a specimen of the popular ele- 
ment which is at work among the un- 
educated classes to make the people 
it is 
worth while to observe what Mr. Spur- 


itself of England its real church, 
geon is doing. His chapel stands on 
the southern side of the Thames, be- 
the Surrey Thea- 
tres, where the British subject is served 


tween Victoria and 


with the domestic and nautical drama. 


On those stages the language struts 


and aspirates, and the effects are bor- 
and 


for plays which are constructed to hold 


rowed from Vauxhall ‘remorne 
the greatest possible amount of cock- 
neyism and grotesqueness, with the 
principal object of showing how villany 
and murder are uniformly overcome by 
virtue, whose kettle sings upon the hob 


above a pile of buttered muffins at last ; 
and the pit, l 


which came in for a shilli 


ng, 
pays the extra tribute of a tear. These 
shop-keepers of the Surrey si sit on 
Mr. Spurgeon’s pla 


form, whose early preaching betrayed 


Sunday beneatl 
the proximity of the theatres, but was 
for that very reason admirably season- 
ed to attract his listeners. If he ev- 
er did slide down the rail of his pul- 
pit-stairs, as reported, in order to dram- 
atize the swift descent of the soul into 
iniquity, and then painfully climb up 
again to show its difficult return, the 
action was received, doubtless, in its 
full ethical import, and shook the sub- 


urban heart. His blunt and ordinary 
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language, sinning frequently against 
taste, and stooping sometimes to be 
coarse, was the very vehicle to take his 
hearers up at the pit-door, theatrical or 
theological, and whole- 


It was a fortunate — 


send them in 
somer directions. 
his co-religionists would say providen- 


tial idaptation of an earnest and re- 
the field of 


For, as time passed, 


man to his labor. 


ligious 

the phrases and 

demeanor of his preaching improved, — 

heir absurdities have, no doubt, been 
: 


tured | 


and 


er of the man was more plainly 


cari 
the te 


’ , 
opservea 


y the London press, - 
to be sincere, fervent, and de- 
voted to a certain 
The 
of general intelligence was not so lam- 

He 
led, by many lengths, the Victoria and 
Surrey stage. 


set of religious pre- 


conceptions. want of culture and 


entable in such a neighborhood. 


If he had more deeply 


reflected upon the subjects which he 


handled like a simple hearted boy, he 
would have failed to kee 
} 


ina 


p four thousand 
warm in the hollow 


Sunday to 


women 
ind 


for a dozen ve 


from Sunday, 


years, and to ¢ rganize their 
whole moral and religious activity in 
forms that are admirably adapted to 
carry 0 


His au 


and is an advertisement of 


» work of popular dissent. 
lience represents the district, 
the kind of 
spiritual instruction which it needs and 
gets. Not many large heads sit in the 
pews ; narrowness, unreflecting earnest- 


ness, and healthy desires are imprinted 


upon the faces upturned towards his 


He is 


vapid, and he never 


clear and level delivery. 


exact soars. 
7 


theolog h beer 


of his points and 

1s relative to morals and piety is 
interval by which hearers 

profit. They follow his textual allu- 


sions in their little Bibles, and devoutly 


receive the crude and amusing inter- 
pretations as utterances of the highest 
execetical skill. 
| 


But their faces shine 


when the discourse moralizes ; it seems 
to ta them by the button, so friendly 
it is, but it looks them closely in the 
eye, without heat and distant zeal, with 
great, manly expostulation, rather, and 
half argument, 


- humorous that some- 
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times make the tears stand upon the 
lids. The florid countenances become 
a shade paler with listening, the dark 
glow with a brooding re- 
It is plain that he has a hun- 


complexions 
ligiosity. 
gry people, and feeds them with what 
suits their frames the best. 


1] 
lled 


His clear 
by a full, though 
rather flabby frame, into all the 


lleries and corners of the vast build 


voice, well fue 


rolls 


i 


ing without effort; his 


gestures are 


even and well balanced ; and you are, 


in fact, surprised to see how good a 


natural orator he is. You went to | 
him, eX} 


ear 


ecting to find some justifica- 


tion for the stories which impute to him 


a low and egotistic presence, and a de- 


livery that depends upon broadness for 
t pretend- 


its effects. But he appears un 


ing, in spite of the satisfied look which 
| 


he casts around the congregation when 


he first steps to the railing of the plat- 


form. He is evidently conscious that 


he owns the building and the audience ; 


but, content with that, he makes no at- 


tempt to put them in his pocket; on 


he contrary, he almost instantly be- 


comes seriously transfer- 


engaged in 
ring into them his lesson for the day. 


His style of extemporaneous speaking 
is conversational, —the better Englisl 
suspect all other styles,—and this of 


. } 1 1 
itsell Shows wh 


at improvement has tak- 


en place in the Surrey region. If at 
first he indulged in rant, he has now 


he 


and tells his feelings 


subsided into an even vein; puts 
things plumply, 


gravely, and makes his points without 
quackery. So it is plain that when he 
gives notice of a contribution for his 
college, in which young men are trained 
for the 
justification, that 
have already left 


ed in pre 


ministry, 


and states simply, in 
one hundred and fifty 


it, and are now en- 


aching the dissenting word, 


ga 
he is to be regarded as one of the de- 
work 


t-con- 


to bring the 


cided influences which are now at 
] 


people up to se 
sciousness, self-respect, and political 
importance. 

haracteristic that the Na- 
Church is called 


in other words something 


It is very « 
Establish- 
that 
was put some time ago. 


tional an 
ment, 


stays where it 
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The 
and move continually through all the 


thing which ought to move first, 


avenues of the public life, to keep them 


clear of the obstructions of ignorance 

and superstition, and prevent the great 

travel and intercourse of thought from 

st is the thing in England 

whicl Al- 

ready a fearful accumulation of passen- 
“yd 


gers and hicles, whose patience is 


nearly exhausted, is anxious to be let 
through in time to keep appointment 

i world’s grave business. Young 
hts are hurrying to be indorsed ; 


r dreads to be protested ; 


he world’s liberal exchange 
) strike. Depend upon it, a 
moment, when the pressure 
‘ becomes the most emphatic, 
in the omnibus will have to 
the passengers in 


assist 


one side, where it will 


time unmolested. 
rst thing which 


— 


e men and institutions of 


you say 


that 


they are established. 
1 some things are finished 

y are done ; but there are no 

tre stle-bridges on the routes 
lish enterprise to let the travel- 
When a business firm 

lasts a hun- 

Shop-signs are 

down except by the weather ; 
nts grow so slowly along the 
ancient streets that they appear to be 
ted by secretion, like corals and 

I took a book to a printer, and 

he was the grandson of the man 


shed “ Junius ” in 1769, doing 

n the same dingy court and 
office, with the old regularity and delib- 
When I said, that, for want 
»f time, I should have to risk formida- 
yle errata and print at the rate of sixty- 


eration, 


four pages a day, he plainly suspected 


me of derangement and of a desire to 
impart 
On 


: j fone 
1t down Ior 


my condition to his machinery. 
rept ting it with calmness, he set 
Yankee braggadocio, and 
assured me that not an author in Eng- 
land could print at that rate. Then he 
They detest being hur- 
ried, but their latent momentum is very 


went to we ork. 
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Limited suffrage and many ad- 
ministrative abuses will feel it soon, as 


great. 


similar things have felt it before. 

But you are deceived at first, and an- 
ticipate deterioration rather than im- 
provement for the people of England. 
The city of London, with its two and 
a half millions of inhabitants, looks 
like a huge stone that has been pried 
over a sweet well 5 nobody need € xpect 
any 
ones must be dug, we say, in America, 


to draw water there more ; fresh 
in Russia, to reach primitive human 
nature again, and set it free to make the 
wilderness blossom. London looks as 
if it had slowly grown from the soil and 
the lichen that 


closely to its rocky site. 


climate, like a clings 
The heavy, 
Portland 
by the smoke till 


they appear more like quarries than 


many - storied buildings of 


stone are blackened 


habitations ; the swarms of human be- 


ings look ephemeral as moths. The 


finest architecture becomes in a few 


1 


undistinguishable, and delicate 
i 


years 
ornamentation is as much superfluous 
as among the weather-stained cliffs and 
boulders of the coast. Monumental in- 
scriptions are smutted and half-obliter- 
ated, but the scurf protects the monu- 
ment. Under the huge pile of St. Paul’s 
the ceaseless traffic of human passions 
passes as through a defile of the hills. 
When the lights spring forth towards 
evening, and sparkle on the great dull 
masses, it seems as if the buildings had 
been there forever, and forever would be, 
endowed with some elemental process 
which puts forth the lighting. Newgate 
itself, 
street, a huge angle of dead walls, with 


without windows towards the 
heavy iron fetters suspended over the 
gateways, and statues so blackened in 
their niches as to dispel the illusion that 
they ever did or could suggest humanity, 
of the 
city, like the thought of a discouraged 
man. It 


is a settled gloom in the midst 


and defeated has a terrible 
suggestion that crime itself is establish- 
ed in London, — immutable methods of 
being guilty and of being condemned, 
—all old, old, and irrepealable. 

From Primrose Hill, beyond Regent’s 


Park, and towards the open country, 
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the profile of the city can be seen 


at 
one view, aS it emerges trom the smoke, 
it, and 
plunges into;it again, like a great, silent 
itself, lifted in an 


is heavily described athwart 
feature of the earth 
atmosphere whose density seems to be 
Hidden in that 
day, 


a part of the antiquity. 
smoke th 


like 
pair 


e streets roll night and 
great arteries, to feed, replac e, re- 
misery, 


an the blood 


pleasure, and 


busine SS, 
inge it no more tl 
in 


tricks of an old brain or 


of a stubborn heart. 


f the physical as- 


a traveller into the 
| have culminated, and would 


irt sooner than ta forms 


or yield to the 


on new 


moulding | 


s 


ower Of popu- 


pression is deepened by 


hostility to American insti 
11 


special dislike ¢ 


hich the past four ars 
The commercial 
Lil ] 


had been ski 


ns Souther 
laration of 


i to contain tl 


cotton by 
the South 
1¢ 
ty was a kind of merit them, 
i e declining 


1 en- 


feeling has 


onfined to tl in 


lasses, 
rich 


confirmed 


he Government, to the 

dependants, the 
iurchmen. in American 
led 


cqown into a 
to 


pleased 


British ways of livir > sure 
misrepresent the North, to 
at its defeats and annoyed by its suc- 
cesses, partly from commerci il and part- 
ly from pro-slavery considerations. The 


America which he remembered, and re- 


about England. 


f . 
[June, 


gretted that he could not still be proud 
of, was the America where Pierce and 
Buchanan were Presidents, where Jeffer- 
son Davis and John B. Floyd were Sec- 
He had, in short, be- 
for Toryism is regard for 
He and 


retaries of War. 
come a Tory ; 
usages at the expense of men. 


the English Tory desired the triumph of 
I 


Slavery, because it was the best 


thing 

for the negro, and the quietest thing 

The only dif- 
, 


ference between them is, that he 
had an 


tor 
trade and government. 
would 
slaves, if he 


Eng 


because his own servants a 


own Op} 


while the lishman would n 
But both of them would 
The 


Tory hates to have the poor < 


lent. 
to the Boston “* Courier.” 


London use the railways on thx 
Day, to go and find God’s beaut 
; 1 Palace and the daisy-l 
the most stril 

yn is found o1 
¢ on some br 
to watch 
l 


human 


} 
} 


amers, b with 
that 
pi 


elbow 


yu 


shoot li big water- S 


rs ever) minutes, 


their way down-strear 

On that 
bees all over tl 
le looks li 


ous plac es ot resort. 


ple cluster like 


nanity stuck toge t] 
excursion < tr 
ht to 
The American 


al 
ua 


an 


Churchman.* 


hem send . their 


to look after the condition of the people 
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hate amy day that releases the poor 


and the oppressed into God’s glorious 
liberty. One of the most worthy and 
offensive men you can meet in London 
is the American Tory of this descrip- 


tion : worthy, because honest and clean 


and free from vice; offensive, because 
totally destitute of republican principle. 
If stripped of his wealth, he might be- 
h man’s invaluable flunky, 

the decorous prayer - book to 

bringing up the rear of the fam- 


formalism. Toryism has a pro- 


found respect external godliness, 


that the 


sympathizes with bishops, 


for 
Southerner 
like 
the 
‘Servants, obey your masters,” 


and remembers 


I who, 
Meade of Virginia, preach from 
text, 
and, like Polk of Louisiana, convert old 
sermons 

Slavery in 


recollect, 


he divine sanction of 
i We must 


iat a good many educat- 


ldge-paper. 


ed Englishmen dislike republican in- 


stitutions because they have ide ntified 


the phrase with all the atrocious things 


which successive pro-slavery adminis- 


trations have conceived and perpet 
“negli is dull 


1:3 


shman at un- 

g foreign politics, and reads 
the ‘“* Times,” though he strongly avers 
that he is not An 


lic] 
riuisn- 


influenced by it. 
administration appears to an En 


man to be the country; he has not yet 


horitative interpretation of 
for a Washington cabi- 


ill late ly spoken the mind 
common people. But when he 
tands us better he will dread us 
more, because the people in all 
peak the same language in 


expressing the same wants; and when 
universal suffrage puts universal jus- 
tice on its throne in America, injustice 
will everywhere uneasily await the bal- 
lot which shall place it in the minority. 
The dislike of the English Tory is al- 


issing 
g 


ready p into this second stage, 


his hope of a dissolved Union 
place to his dread of a regenerat- 
ed country that hastens to propagate 
its best ideas. 
There in this 
Northern feeling. First, a sympathy 


were three elements 


anti- 


with the smaller and feebler party. This 
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is a trait which puts the English peo- 
ple by the side of the Turk in the Cri- 
mea, the Circassian in the Caucasus, 
the Pole, the Dane, — whith inspired 
Milton’s famous letter, in the name of 
Cromwell, that espoused the cause of 
the Waldenses. In fact, wherever the 
smaller and weaker party has no rela- 
tions with England, the country hurries 
to protect it. But the 
case of the Irish, the Sepoy, the New- 
Zealander, 


where, as in 


the Caffre, and the Chinese, 
the 
objections of people to her own harsh 
and 


England’s interest is touched by 


inveterate rule, she has no mag- 
nanimity, and forgets the sentiments of 
The same Cromwell 
who threatened Europe in behalf of the 
Waldenses contrived the massacre of 
the Irish at Drogheda. 
pathy with the distant South harmonized 
North, she 


ingly misled by Southern agents to see 


her nobler minds. 


So when sym- 


with dread of the was will- 
a war of conquest and aggression. 
The second element is a fear of the 
ultimate consequences of a Union re- 
constructed without Slavery ; for then 


Mr. Bright may argue in favor of uni- 


versal suffrage, uninterrupted by allu- 


sions to the arrogance and coarse- 
ness, the boastful and aggressive spir- 
it belonging to a pro-slavery America. 
“ Why do you desire the dissolution of 
the Union ?”’ asked one Englishman of 


another. “Oh, I have no reason, 
cept that the Americans are so boun 
able I them 


But we were the weakest when Slavery 


want to see humbled.’ 


made us so loud-mouthed and vaporing ; 


ve shall be strongest when the cause of 


our boasting has disappeared. When 
a country is fully conscious of the prin- 
ciples that belong to it, and sees them 
her children’s blood, 


cleansed with 


, 
through eyes that stand full with tears, 


she will invite, but no longer threaten ; 
and the flag which she once waved in 
the face of all mankind to exasperate 
will rain persuasion as often as it is un- 
furled. 

But 
the Englishman appreciates the altered 


it will be a long time before 


condition of this country and resigns 


his prejudices, in consequence of an- 
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other element in this un-American feel- 
ing, namely, insular ignorance. Among 
the contraband articles which are with 
difficulty ggauggled into any point of 
the English coast is an accurate knowl- 
edge of the polity and condition of an- 
other country. Indifference is the coast- 
guard which protects, without moving, 
every inlet and harbor. The English- 
man is surprised, if all the world is not 
intimately acquainted with the British 
Constitution, which is not a written 
document, but a practical result that 
appears in all the administrative forms 
of the country, and can be studied only 
on the spot ; but he will not take the 
trouble to inquire into the relation which 
the separate States bear to the Federal 
government ; and he seems prevented 
by some congenital deficiency from un- 
derstanding how the latter is the direct 
result of the independence of the for- 
mer. The question he asks most fre- 
quently is, “ Why has not an indepen- 
He is 


infected by nature with Mr. Calhoun’s 


dent State the right to secede ? 
fallacy. You cannot make a Tory un- 
derstand that powers are derived from 
that 


institution. 


the consent of the governed, and 


the consent is itself an 
“What becomes of State rights?” he 
asks. And that the 


concentred State is 


when you 


function of 


reply, 
eat h 
contained within a diffused popular will 
whose centre is at Washington, and that 
this kind 
are nothing more than thirty-four gener- 


thirty -four concentrations of 


al conveniences, he takes you slowly by 
the button, looks pityingly in your face, 
and says, ‘“‘ Thatis a Northern crotchet, 
which this civil war has come to cure,” 


and then he leaves you. It is in vain 
that shout after That is a 


Northern principle, which this war has 


you him, 
hear- 
You feel that you 
are a stranger in the house of your own 
mother. 


come to confirm”: he was out of 


ing before he left. 


You walk about among these 
slow, good-natured men, with plump 
boys’ faces and men’s chests, and hear 
them speak your language without your 
sense. They have a limited one, like 
their monarchy. How admirably it keeps 
the square miles of their own island! 
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how shockingly it tends the acres of Ire- 
land! haughtily it ignored and 
trampled upon the instincts of the Hin- 
doo! how unwilling it is to see a dif- 


} 
now 


ference between the circumstances of 
Australia and those of England! How 
it blundered into a neutrality which was 
arecognition ofinfamy! This is the dis- 
tance which Toryism spreads between 
the mother country and our own. 

But this must not be accepted as a 
final statement of the prospects of Eng- 
land, or of its America. 
There is, in the first place, a great pop- 
ular sympathy with the North, and it 


relation to 


prophesies the future condition of Eng- 


land. When you use the phrase, “ peo- 
ple of England,” understand that the 
Toryism which governs England is left 
out. Bigoted Churchmen, who are afraid 
that the island will drag its anchor be- 
cause Bishop Colenso notices some er- 
the Pentateuch, 


like 


rors in 


} Bae 
oe t 
ShHiuty poilti- 


cians, Russell and Palmerston, — 
sour ones, like Roebuck, - scandalous 

ike Lindsay, — and conservatives, 
il and Gladstone, now make all 


call 


tuents 


like Cec 
the political blunders which they 
governing England. Their coi 


are two thirds of the merchants, nearly 
all the literary men, nearty a!l tl 
men, half the University fellows and pro- 


But the people of England 


€ clergy- 
tessors. have 
not yet been mentioned. 
England at 
Bright sits 


hey govern 


this moment, and 


ye t John 


alone for them in 
John Stuart Mill, Profes- 
sors Cairnes, Newman, Goldwin Smith, 


almost 
Parliament ; 
are almost their only powerful writers. 
The people of England put the broad 
Rebel 
and by tak- 


ing the penny papers slowly undermine 


arrow of their Queen upon the 
rams. They stay at home, 


the “ Times.” They have defeated ev- 


ery attempt to organize a party for 
Southern recognition, by simply staying 
away from the public meetings which 
the sympathizers called. Once they ut- 
tered their opinion by the lips of starv- 
ing operatives, when the distress in the 
manufacturing 


and capitalists 


districts was deepest, 
were chary of their aid. 
The Southern agent was busy then, in 


all the towns and villages where the 
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“You are starving.” — 

“ And it is for want of cotton.” 

seems.” —“ Well, do you mean 

in great force, 

Chartist times; tell the 

rer and the minister to break 

kade and let bread 
your little ones.” 


Come out 


into the 
And the 
‘We prefer that they should 
Avain and again, the answer 
And 
patience was saving the 

rer himself from 


engaged 


would rather starve.” 

ruin, who 
in over-manufactur- 
eroaned with 
the cotton 
1abled him to work off. Great 


ware houses 


is stock which 


ve been made in this way, 
erative slowly went to rags, 

ing, and the poor-rates. In 
hard upon midnight, I have 
been attracted by the sound of 
to a little the 


which stood half a dozen pal- 


group, in 


hreadbare men, playing gen- 


the faithful instruments 
And 


of canvas, lighted by a 


pon 

¢ to their s id fortunes. 
juare 
wr set in the flaring gas, | 


+ 


have 
1e sound of these paupers’ 
America: “ 
Work,” 


penny, if 


story of 


vers out of “ Poor 


Band, —a you 
[hat music keeps the heart 
1 quiet while your cannons 
the pulse of ‘the people of 
responding in the faint dis- 
throb of victory. 
*r sight which can be seen by 
in London streets belongs also to 
of England. When there 
rth of troops during the Cri- 
1 War, the coast forts were stripped 
‘ir garrisons, and there was a call 
Government for volunteers to 
Citizens came forward 
This 
origin of the volunteer force of England, 


I | ices. 
and manned the forts. was the 
which has grown to be very formidable, 
— since jealousy of France, dread of in- 
vasion, and the need of troops for India 
have always deterred the Government 
from recalling the arms which it first 


put into the hands of the people. The 
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force now comprises infantry, cavalry, 
light and heavy artillery, organized like 
the regular army, and under the control 
of the Horse Guards. Rifle-corps and 
target-practice have become a mania. 
The Government encourages it by mag- 
nificent reviews and prizes for the best 
shooting, utterly unconscious that Gov- 
ernment itself may one day be the target. 
But a bloody revolution can hardly oc- 
cur again in England. It will only be 
necessary, at some critical moment, for 
the London volunteers to march as far 
as Charing-Cross on their way towards 
Parliament and the Palace. The con- 
cession would be there before them. 
Mr. Holyoake, who is one of the most 
vigorous champions of free thought and 
popular rights in England, says,—* Rev- 
olution is no longer necessary in Eng- 
lish politics. Our wise and noble fore- 
which 
modern radicals in many towns know 


fathers, of those old times of 
too little, laid broad foundations of free- 
dom in our midst. It only needs that 
we build upon these, and the English 
educated classes, who always move in 
the grooves of precedent, will acquiesce 
with a reasonable readiness.” * 

the radical class of 
English workmen is elsewhere illustrat- 


The feeling of 


ed by Mr. Holyoake with a story from 
“ Four 
miners published a volume ‘of poems. 


the Allendale mining district. 


One of these four in his poem talks of 
tyranny falling at a moment’s notice. 
Tyranny is not in such a hurry. A 
‘voice of thunder’ is to proclaim its 
doom. Alas, it is the voice of steady 
intelligent purpose, much more difficult 
to elicit, and not that of ‘ thunder,’ which 
is to accomplish that. The poet of 
course has a vision about the ‘ equal 
share’ which the fall of tyranny is to 
end in. The ‘equal share’ system 
would not last a day, as everybody who 
reflects knows, and would give endless 
trouble to renew it every morning.” 


} } 


1 an admirable | 


oration, delivered at 
2, 1864, upon the political service 
career of the late Alderman Livesey 
t From a very lively and instructive report of a 
to Mr 
mont’s lead mines at Allenheads, fifty miles from 
Newcastle. 


visit of the British Association, in 1863, Beau- 
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It is 
lish Toryism, that it gives way just in 
Every reform has hitherto been 


a striking characteristic of Eng- 


time. 
granted as it was on the point of being 
extorted. Official carriages roll over the 
very spot where Charles I. dropped his 


beth might 
English 


self-willed head; Lady Ma 
wash her hands as soon as the 
people their memories of the civil blood- 
stain. Toryism knows one thing well: 
that no water-pipes can be made strong 
enough to withstand the sudden stop- 
page of a long column of water. They 
will burst and overflow. No matter what 
material may be in motion, if the motion 
be suddenly arrested, heat, in a dire 
ratio to the motion, is « 

dec ided popular te nde1 cy 
peré mptorily stoppe 

It is 


American, when the 


therefore 


riflen 
and the 
that bar 


and stands tl 


panies of London 
Fleet 
Temple-Bar, 


longer, 


otreet 


symbol « 
b ind 
Waves, 


tne 


r “God save 
American 

Brit 

Common Peop! 
musket sha 


uniform shall rey 


Waves rule 
lide red 
rese 


} +3 + 
of interest and sentiment 


England’s steady 


justic 


1 factories, ‘ 
reason we 
relations w 
gland. Bey 
the Alabama 
the 
A war 


to true « 


mankind! 


prey upon nerce oft 
would put back the 


When 
apt 


people of England for fifty years. 
] at 


England is people 
to rally to the Government. 


war, the 
and is so small, that, when a feeling 
all men 


und 


once gets started, it sweeps 


away into an inconsiderate almost 
savage support of the public honor. 
If Toryism cannot secure to itself the 
benefit of a war upon some point that 
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English prejudice or in- 
cannot 


involves an 
terest, it the 


strength of the 


prevent rising 
people from going into 
opposition. Dissenters of every class 
are emptying the pews of the Estab- 
iberal thinkers hold 
avoid 


lishment ; now 
University fellowships only to 
surrendering all the ground toa re 

The abolition 
stamp-tax has freed the dz 


ac- 


tionary party. of the 
lily press, 


and expensive newspapers no longer 
represent little cliques, but belong to 
the people of England, who take their 
pennyworth of honest criticism ev 


morning; and the best of these news- 
| three years 
the side of Northern republicanism. 
This is the : 


which ki 


have been for on 


instinct of human 1 
its rights and hun 
possess 


We 


uding 


none. 


} 


n streets, and ou 
e weaver wait w 


ousand miles of s¢ 


shores of Ti 
who are § 
ha 


1e people 


ing. If we are gaining 


we love the rights of the common peo- 


ple, our success will include the English 


weaver, Dissenters will build churches 
on our corner-stone of Liberty, the tax- 
ed will borrow our ballot-boxes to con- 
tain their votes, and none shall be ex- 


cluded but the betrayers of mankind. 
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YEOPLE sometimes talk about the 
( | country. I should 


they find it. I nev- 


this part of the world. 


‘seems to me to be the place 
‘re everything is going 
in Spring one becomes 
What is Spring in 

ler your feet ; 


are 


j ousand 
1 along the ground, have 
ul approach. Ten thou- 
thousand voices sound 
paration. Everywhere 
¢ and scurry ery 
germ of and vege- 
awake, 
Now you must 


anima 
ife springs to its feet, wide 

rded for the race. 
be wide awake too, or you will be igno- 
miniously left behind among the bag- 


oe 


time of the singing of birds is 


come, and the time of the cackling of 
homely, honest barn-yard fowls, who 
have never had justice done them. Why 
do we extol foreign growths and neglect 
the the Where is 
there a more magnificent bird than the 
What a lofty air! Whata 
the head! Note 


oped comb, his stately 


children of soil ? 


Rooster ? 


spirited pose of his 
elaborately scall 


graceful mo- 


steppings, the lithe, quick, g 
Mark 


tions of his arching neck. his 
smooth and lustrous 

What neck- 
, 


a duchess ever surpassed in 


brilliant plumage, 


as satin, soft as floss silk. 


1e circles of feathers which he 
ars, layer shooting over layer, up and 
her and thither, an amber wa- 
soundless as the light, 
ying the matchless order 
African 

in rival the rich hues, the 
, and 


uil ? 


epth and intensity. 


of his array? What plume from 
deserts cz 
the palm-like ere 
All his colors are tt 

With 
the tints change as ina 


and each tint is more splendid 


quick motion 


last; green more beautiful than 
' en, except that of a duck’s neck ; 
brown infiltrated with gold, and ranging 


of its possi- 


he whole gamut 


I am not sure that this last is 


correct in point of expression, but it is 
of snse, as 


any 
ever saw a red rooster will 


one 


who bear 


witness. 


Hens are not intrinsically handsome, 
but they a I 
the old 


indantly prove t 
adage, “ Handsome i 
Lord Kaimes describes 


some does.’ 


one kind of beauty as that founded on 
the relations of objects. And I am sure 
that the relation of a hen to a dozen fair, 
the 


those eggs to puddings and custards, 


white, pure eggs, and relation of 
and the twenty-five cents which they 
can have for the asking, make even an 
ungainly hen, like many heroines in 
novels, “not beautiful, but very inter- 
esting.” 
said a connoisseur in 


“ Twenty thousand dollars,” 
such matters, 
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“is a handsome feature in any lady’s 
And the 
cut” of a hen, whose word is as good 


face.” “ cut-cut-cut-ca-D-A-H- 
as her bond for an egg a day, is a 
handsome feather in bird’s coat. 


Once, however, this trumpet of victory 


any 


deceived me, though by no fault of the 
hen’s. I heard it sounding lustily, and 
I ransacked the barn on tiptoe to dis- 
cover the new-made nest and the exul- 
tant mater-familias. But instead of a 
white old hen with yellow legs, who had 
laid her master many eggs, there, on a 
barrel, stood brave Chanticleer, cackling 
away for dear life,— Hercules holding 
Now 


—for there are many things to be learn- 


the distaff among his Omphales ! 


ed from hens — mark the injustice of 
the 
rial, girls 


tyrant man. From time immemo- 
at least country girls—have 


been taught that 


but not a word is said about a cackling 
Worse sti 
a thin 


rooster ! llLa« rowing hen is 


so rare that its very existence 


oe 
~ 


is problematical. 


I never heard of one 


out of that couplet. I have made dili- 


gent inquiry, but I have not been able 
to find any person who had heard, or 
who had ever seen or heard of any one 
But 


these very 


who had heard, a crowing hen. 
these very hands have fed, 
eyes seen, and these ears heard a cack- 
ling rooster! Where is manly impar- 
Why do 
men overlook the crying sins of their 


tiality, not to say chivalry? 


own sex, and expend all their energies 
in attempting to eradicate sins which 
never existed in the other ? 

I have lived among hens lately, and 
I know all about them. 
like people. 


They are just 
Not a few only, but the 
whole human race, are chicken-hearted. 

Hens are fond of little mysteries. 
With tons of hay at their disposal, they 
will steal a nest in a discarded feeding- 
trough. With nobody in the world to 
harbor an evil thought against them, 
they will hide under the corn-stalks as 
carefully as if a sheriff were on their 
track. They will not go to their nests 
while you are about, but tarry midway 
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fate, 
free - will, foreknowledge absolute, till 


and meditate profoundly on fixed 


you are tired of watching and waiting, 
and withdraw. No, you did not know 
it all before. The world is in a state 
of Cimmerian darkness regarding hens. 
There were never any chickens hatched 
till three weeks from a week before Fast 
Day. How you, my 
know anything about them? Be docile, 
and I will enlighten you. 


should readers, 


Hens must have a depression where 


the bump of locality should be, f 
have no 


or they 
manner of tenderness for old 
“Where are 
year’s nests ? 


he might have asked quite 


haunts. the birds in last 
but 
as perti- 
nently, “ Where are the birds in last 


Echo, if she were at 


queries the poet ; 


month’s nests ? 
all familiar with 


the subject, would re- 


ply, “ The birds are all right, but where 
are the 


nests fr 
that it 
than to keep the old one in or- 
laid 


Hens very sensibly 
is easier to build a new 


and having round of 


one 


hey go rather to 


\ to erect, or 
‘ - ] 1; } 
excavate, another dwelling. You have 
scarcely learned the way to their nook 
is aban- 


above the great beam when it 


doned, and they betake themselves to 
bottom of the 


I could tell you a story 


very hay- 
all 1: } 

prophet crawling under 

sn’s eggs, and crawling 

out again from the musty darkness into 


sweet light with his clothes full of cob- 


webs, his eyes full of dust, his hands 
full of eggs, to find himself winking and 
blinking in the midst of a party of la- 
dies and gentlemen who had come lion- 
hunting from a farre countrie. I can- 
tell 
breach of confidence ; but I am going 
Sheikh’s Life and 


not you, because it would be a 


to edit my Letters, 
if I live long enough, and he does not 
live too long, and then you shall have 
the whole story, with names, dates, and 
costumes. 

Another 
have, of dusting themselves. 
not seem to care for bathing, like ca- 
nary-birds; but in warm afternoons, 
when they have eaten their fill, they 
like to stroll into the highway, where 


habit hens 
They do 


very singular 
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the dust lies ankle-deep in heaps and 
ridges, and settle down and stir and 
burrow in it till it penetrated 
through all their inmost feathers, and 


has 


so filled them, that, when they arise 
and shake themselves, they stand in a 
cloud of dust. I do not like this habit 
in the hens; yet I observe how a cor- 
exists in all the Vertebra- 
ta; for do not fine ladies similarly dust 


respondcence¢ 


themselves? They do not, indeed, sit 
in the road @ da Turgue. They box up 
the dust, and take it to their dressing- 
Nature 
with feathers, ingenuity 


rooms, and, because has not 


provi them 
more than s 


ippl es the defi« lency with 


the softe of white down brushes, that 


harbor | convey the coveted dust. I 
doubt not through the races one resem- 


bling 


ly m 


Irpose runs; and many a state- 


tron and many 


a lovely maiden 


might t: unto the hen, * Thou 


art my 
Did I say | all about 


The half was not told you, for I an 


knew hens ? 


bout chickens too. I know their 


ym “eg bird,” as the coun- 
ple say, when they wish to ex- 
most radical, 


sweeping ac- 


e with any subject, — a phrase, 
Ly, whose felicity is hardly to 


prehended till experience has 
ts meaning. 
hens have laid a certain num- 
twelve or twenty, — they 
strong 


a determination, to sit.* In 


disposition, I might al- 


they 


h case, it is plain that 
be allowed to sit. It is a vio- 
" . , 
Nature to souse them in cold 
order to make them change 

and I believe, with Mar- 
Antoninus, that 
which is according to Nature 


their 
cus nothing is evil 
But peo- 

eggs, and they do not care for 
Nature ; and 
hens are obliged to undergo “heroic 
nent” of kinds. Some- 
cold bath ; sometimes it 


One I tied to the bot- 


the consequence is, that 
treat various 
times it is the 
is the hospital. 


it of regard to the proprieties of the 


ghbors and talking o 


not expose myself to ridicule 
° 
” 


Everywhere, but in the “ Atlantic, 
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tom of a post of the standards; but, 
eager to escape, and ignorant of the 
qualities of cord, she flew up over the 
top rail, and, the next time I entered 
the barn, presented the unpleasing 
specta¢ le of a dignified and deliberate 
fowl hanging in mid-air by one leg. 
Greatly alarmed, I hurried her down. 
Life was not extinct, except in that leg. 
I rubbed it tenderly till warmth was 
restored, and then it grew so hot that 
I feared inflammation would set in, and 
made local applications to reduce the 
tendency, wondering in my own mind 
whether, in case worse should come to 
worst, she could get on at all with a 
Palmer leg. The next morning the 
question became unnecessary, as she 
The 


remaining hens were put in hospital till 


walked quite well with her own. 


they signified a willingness to resume 
their former profitable habits, except 
one who was arbitrarily chosen to be 
foster-mother of the future brood. Fif- 
fair and fresh, reserved for 


the purpose, I counted out and put into 


her nest; and there she sat day after 


teen eggs, 


day and all day long, with a quietness, 
a silent, patient persistence, which I 
1 


admired, but could not in the least im- 


itate ; for 1 kept continually poking un- 
der her and prying her up to see how 
matters stood. Many hens would have 
resented so much interference, | 
knew it was sympathy, and no 

7 I » 
besides, she was very good-nature¢ 5 < 
so was I, and we stood on the 
sible footing towards each other. 


A 


; and in 


says, hen’s time is not much 


her ” his case his opinion was 
certainly correct. 

thought I heard a 
Routing out the good old 


creature, that I might take observations, 


One morning I 
faint noise. 
no chickens, were dis- 
cernible, but the tiniest, little, 


eggs still, and 
silve ry, 
sunny-hearted chirp that you ever heard, 
inside the eggs, and a little, tender peck- 
ing from every imprisoned chick, stand- 
ing at his crystal door, and, with his 
faint, fairy knock, knock, knock, craving 
admission into the great world. Never 
can I forget or describe the sensations 
of that moment; and, as promise rap- 
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idly culminated in performance, — as 
the eggs ceased to be eggs, and ana- 
lyzed themselves into shattered shells 
and chirping chickens, — it seemed as 
if I had been transported back to the 
Right 
my eyes | saw, in my hands | held, the 
mystery of life. 
laid 


were, that I 


beginning of creation. before 
hese eggs, that had 
my as it 

hunted 


under 
had 


been very eyes 
my own self 
] 


and found and confiscated and restored, 


—these eggs that I had broken and 


eaten a thousand times, and learned of 
a surety to be nothing but egg were 
before me now ; and, lo, they were eyes 
Yes, 


you 


and feathers and bill and claws! 
you when 


little puff-ball, I saw 
were hard and cold and 


had no more 


life than a Lima bean. I might have 
scrambled you, or boiled you, or made 
ot 


not have known that anythin 


a pasch - egg you, and you would 


1 
was hap- 
g was hap 


pening. If you had been cooked then, 
you 


now you 


would have been only 


an omelet; 


may be a fricassee. As I look- 
ed at the ] 
white q 
life, and 


nest, so lately full only of 


uret, now swarming with downy 


vocal with low, soft music, 


Oh, no one can tell, til has chick- 


ens of his own, what delicious emotions 
are stirred in the heart by 


qaow 
appealing tenderness ! 


Swat 
ed, 


ming, however, < 


it soon transpired tl 
chickens had transpired 


} 


stil intained the 


hen, that 


marked to the 


ter keep on awhile long 


take the seven 
ther iv- 


She assented, hz 


provide for 


ustly 


al 
enough, all confidence in my 
ity; and I put them into a warm 
orsted hood, and br them 
But the hood was not 


*n, though it w ] 


] { house. 


1s tucked around 


them almost to the point of suffocation ; 


and they filled the house with dolorous 


cries, “ vopping ” it is called in the 


Nothing would soothe 


rural districts. 
them but to 


somebody’s lap, and brooded 


be cuddled together in 


with some- 


body’s hand. Then their shrill, piercing 
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shrieks would die away into a content- 
ed chirp of heartfelt satisfaction. I 
took a world of comfort in those chick- 
ens, — it is so pleasant to feel that you 
are really making sentient beings hap- 
py. The tiny things grew so familiar 
and fond in a few hours that they could 
I or the 
They would all fall asleep in a 


hardly tell which was which, - 
hen. 
soft, stirring lump for five seconds, and 
then rouse up, with no apparent cause, 
but as suddenly and simultaneously as 
if the drum had beat a reveille, and go 
foraging about in the most enterprising 
One 


manner would snap at a ring, 


under the impression that it was petri- 
fied dough, I suppose ; and all the rest 
would rush u 


a share in the prize. 


p determinedly to secure 
Next they would 

think- 
must 

that it 


pounce upon a button, evidently 
though they 


a while, 


it curd; and 


ing 


have concluded, after 


was the hardest kind of coagulated milk 
on record, they were not restrained 


from renewing the attack in squads at 


ilar intervals. When they first 


* camp, we put soaked and sweet- 


cracker into their 


a nc) DI 
caeveioped such an appe 


ew of the high sug: 


price of 


their allowance, and economizec 
i il and bread-water. 
nt 
ume in to me; and 
tt sat with stolid 
gs remained. 
to let the eggs take 
th another hen, and 
o freedom and her chick- 
is I was about to com- 
ns, some one need, 
if are inverted 
process of incubation, the chi 


them will be crazy. 


ne 
=) 


thought of a brood of chicken 


under an a erration of mind, yet fired 


» love of s« ientific investigation, 


V 
I inverted one by way of experiment, 


and placed it in another nest. The 


morning, when I entered the | 


ched out her neck, and de- 
waiting 
to 
leave the place, which she accordingly 


re Was no use 


and she was determined 
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did, discovering, to my surprise, two 
little dead, crushed, flattened chickens. 
Poor things! I coaxed them on a shin- 
gle, and took them into the house to 
show to a person whose name has been 
often mentioned in these pages, and 
who, in all experimental matters, con- 
siders my testimony good for nothing 
without the strongest corroborative evi- 
dence. Notice now the unreasoning ob- 
stinacy with which people will cling to 
their prejudices in the face of the most 
palpable opposing facts. 

“Where did these come from?” I 
asked. 

“ Probably the hen trod on them and 
killed them,’ 

“ But 
remaining, 


he said. 
there seven whole 


and the insane one was in 


were 


eggs 


another nest.” 

“Well, he supposed some other hen 
might have laid in the ne 
first 
did.” 

“No, for I had 


day.” 


st after the 
They 


had begun to sit. often 


counted them every 


Here, then, was an equation to be 
produ ed between fifteen original eggs 


on one l and seven whole eggs, 


hicl ] ] Lh | 
chickens, two dead Chickens, 
My the- 


that two of the eggs contained 


seven live 
and another egg on the other. 
ory was, 
twins. 


tno,” says Halicarnassus,—* such 


a thing was never known as two live 


ty 
chickens from one egg.” 


“ But these were dead chickens,” I 


affirmed. 
jut they were alive when they peck- 
They could not break the shell 

when they were dead.” 
“But wo dead chickens may have 


same shell with two live 


ones, and, when the live ones broke the 


been in 


shell, the dead ones dropped out.” 
“Nonsense!” 
“But here are the facts, Mr. Grad- 
grind, — seven live chickens, two dead 
chickens, seven whole eggs, and anoth- 
er egg to be accounted for, and only 
fifteen eggs to account for them.” 
Yet, as if a thing that never happen- 
ed on our farm is a thing that never 
can happen, oblivious of the fact that 
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“a pair of chickens” is a common phrase 
enough, — simply because a man never 
saw twin chickens, he maintains that 
there cannot be any such thing as twin 
chickens. This, too, in spite of one egg 
I brought in large enough to hold a 
brood of chickens. In fact, it does not 
look like an egg ; it looks like the keel 
of a man-of-war. 

The problem remains unsolved. But 
never, while I remember my addition 
table, can you make me believe that 
seven whole —— But the individual 
this 
point, that, the moment I get as far as 


mentioned above is so sore on 
that, he leaves the room, and my equa- 
tion remains unstated. 

There is a great deal of human na- 
ture in hens. They have the same 
qualities that people have, but unmodi- 
fied. A human mother loves her chil- 
dren, but she is restrained by a sense 
of propriety from tearing other moth- 
ers’ children in pieces. A hen has no 
such checks; her motherhood exists 
Her intense 
love for her own brood is softened by 
] If a poor lost 


no social 
waif from another coop strays into her 


without any qualification. 
requirements. 


realm, no pity, no sympathy springing 
from the memory of her own offspring, 
moves her to kindness ; but she goes 
at it with a demoniac fury, and would 
peck its little life out, if fear did not 
lend it wings. She has a self-abnega- 


tion great as that of human mothers. 
Her voracity and timidity disappear. 
She goes almost without food herself, 
that her chicks may eat. She scatters 
the dough about with her own bill, that 
it may be accessible to the little bills, 
or, perhaps, to teach them how to work. 
The wire-worms, the bugs, the flies, all 
the little tidbits that her soul 
loves, she divides for her chicks, re- 
serving not a morsel for herself. All 
their gambols and pranks and wild 


choice 


ways she bears with untiring patience. 
They hop up by twos and threes on 
her back. They peck at her bill. One 
saucy little imp actually jumped up and 
caught hold of the little red lappet above 
her beak, and, hanging to it, swung back 
and forth half a dozen times; and she 
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was evidently only amused, and reck- 
oned it a mark of precocity. 

Yet, with all her intense, absorbing 
parental love, she has very serious de- 
ficiencies, — deficiencies occasioned by 
the same lack of modification which I 
have before mentioned. Devoted to her 
little ones, she will scratch vigorously 
and untiringly to provide them food, yet 
fails to remember that they do not stand 
before her in a straight line out of harm’s 
way, 


but are hovering around hei on all 


sides in a dangerous proximity ike 
the poet, she looks not forward nor be- 
hind. If they are beyond reach, very 


well; if they are not, all the same; 
scratch, scratch, scratch in the soil goes 
her great, strong, horny claw, and up flies 
a cloud of dust, and away goes a poor 
unfortunate, whirling involuntary som- 
ersets through the air without the least 
warning. She is a living monument of 
the mischief that may be done by giv- 
ing undue prominence to one idea. I 
only wonder that so few broken heads 
and dislocated joints bea 


the 


am quite sure, that, if 


witness to 


falseness uch philosophy. I 


/ should give the 


chickens such merciless impulses, the 
would 


y 


recover from the 


eedily. Unlike human m 


not eriectS so 


S] 
she has no especial tenderness for in- 


She makes 


valids 


arrangements OI! 
. ° 


for a healthy family. If 
wings droop, and 
ter, so mucl 
lucky owner ; bu 
less does Mother 
the very soul of 
j osseting 

run with the 

Run they do, with a remarkable 


uniformity. I marvel to see the perfect 
understanding among them all. Obedi- 


ence is absolute on the one side, and 


control on the other, and without a sin- 


o 
4 


discipline, simple moral suasion. 


d 

le harsh measure. It is pure Quaker 
The 
specks understand her every word, and 
so do I—almost. When she is step- 
ping about in a general way, — and hens 
always step, — she has simply a moth- 
erly sort of cluck, that is but a general 


expression of affection and oversight. 
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But the moment she finds a worm or a 
crumb or a splash of dough, the note 
changes into a quick, eager “ Here! 
here! here!” and away rushes 
brood pell-mell and topsy-turvy. 


Stray cat 


the 
Ifa 
approaches, or danger in any 
form, her defiant, menacing “ C-r-r-r-r!”’ 
shows her anger and alarm. 

See how, in Bedford jail, John Bun- 
yan turned to good account the lessons 
learned in barn-yards. “‘ Yetagain,’ said 


and look.’ 


heed and perceived that the hen did walk 


he, ‘ observe So they gave 


in a fourfold method towards her chick- 


ens. 1. She had a 


call, and 
that she hath alldaylong ; 2. She hada 


l 
special call, and 


COMMON 


that she had but some- 
and, 
* Now,’ said he, 


times ; 3. She had a brooding note ; 


4. She had an outcry. 


are this hen to your king, and 
= : 
chickens to 


able to her, himself 


his obedient ones. 
has his 
vhich he walketh in towards 


his common call he gives 
lis special call he always 

to give; he has also a 

broodin ice for them that are under 
his wing; and 


he has an oxtcry to give 
the 


my darlings, to lead you 


= 


alarm when he seeth enemy 
I chose, 

room where such thi are, 
are 
Kind Mr. Interpreter ! 


are women, and they 
-asy tor you 
To personal fear, as I have intimated, 


hen-mother is a stranger; but her 


power is not always equal to her pluck. 
e week ago this very day, —ah, me! 
hour,—the cat ran by the 


window with a chicken in her mouth. 


IS very 


Cats are a separate feature in country 
the city | 
lead a nomadic, 
disturbed, and somewhat shabby life. 


establishments. In have 


understood them to 
In the country they attach themselves to 
special localities and prey upon the hu- 
man race. We have three steady and 
several occasional cats quartered upon 
us. One was retained for the name of 
the thing,—called derivatively Maltesa, 
and Molly “for short.” One was adopt- 
ed for charity,—a hideous, saffron-hued, 
forlorn little wretch, left behind by a 
Milesian family, called, from its color, 
Aurora, contracted into Rory O’More. 
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The third was a fierce black-and-white 


unnamed wild creature, of whom one 


never got 
fli 


more than a glimpse in her 
ht. Cats are tolerated here 
tradition that they 


savage 
from a catch rats 
We catch the 
ourselves and put them in a barrel, 

a cat in after them ; and then 


ehtened out of her wits. As for 


par 1.29 
and mice, but they don’t. 


gather wherever corn and 


eregate, cats or nocats. It 


is said in the country, that, if you write 
al olite 


letter to rats, asking them to go 
away, they will go. I received my in- 
, 


had 


— 
be tried, 


formation from one who tried the 


experiment, or known it to with 


uccess. Standing ready always 


great s 
to write a letter on the slightest provo- 
cation, you may be sure I did not neglect 
The 
skill and sagacity, ap- 
heir valor and their persever- 


so good portunity. letter ac- 


knowledged their 
I | 1 el! 


an O} 


plauded 


ance, but stated, that, in the present scar- 
city of labor, the resident family were 
not able to provide more supplies than 
for their own immediate 


hat of our brave soldiers, 
therefore beg the Messrs. 


their country for their 
country’ od was laid on the po- 


tato-chest, and I have never seen a rat 
sink e! 


While I 1 


C eC] 


ive been penning this quad- 
uwine Mol- 
Maltesa, as Kinglake would 


ysode, you May Imz 


off the chicken in triumph 


But the alarm is given, 


intation turns out to 


ictim or perish in the at- 
takes refuge in a sleigh, 


yusly ejected. She rush- 


1 


‘tum under the corn-barn, and 
1 


to follow her. But she does 


not know that in 


a contest strategy may 


be an overmatch for swiftness. She is 
familiar with the sheltering power of 
elevated 


corn-barn, bu 


g 
the t she never 
conjectures to what base uses a clothes- 
pole may come, until one plunges into 
As she is not a St. Médard 


she like it, but 


her sides. 
Convulsionist, does not 
bee-line for the piazza, and 
ushes through the lattice-work into the 


strikes a 


darkness underneath. We stoop to con- 
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quer, and she hurls Greek fire at us 
from her wrathful eyes, but cannot stand 
against a reinforcement of poles which 
With teeth still fastened 
upon her now unconscious victim, she 


vex her soul. 


leaves her place of refuge, which indeed 
was no refuge for her,and gallops through 
the yard and across the field; but an 
unseen column has flanked her, and she 
turns back only to fall into the hands of 
the main army, 
tender chick, who 


-too late, alas! for the 
has picked his last 
worm and will never chirp iin. But 
Within 
the space of three days, Molly, formerly 


&S 


his death is speedily avenged. 


Maltesa, is taken into custody, tried, 
convicted, sentenced, remanded to pris- 
trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, greatly to the 
delight of Rory O’More, formerly Au- 


on in an old wagon-box, and 


rora, who, in the presence of her over- 


grown contemporary, was never suffered 
to call her soul her own, much Ik 


‘ssa 


bone oracrust. Indeed, Molly never 


seemed half so anxious to eat, herself, 
as she was to bind Rory to total absti- 


nence. When a plate was set for them, 
the preliminary ceremony was invaria- 


bly 


a grab on the neck, from Molly’s spas- 


a box on the ear for poor Rory, or 


modic paw, which would not release its 


hold till armed intervention set in and 


enforced a growling neutrality. In short, 


like the hens, these cats held up a mirror 
to human nature. They showed what 


: 
men and women would be, if they were 


—cats; which they would be, if a few 
modifying qualities were left out. They 


exhibit creed 


] 


pure forms, and we see and 


selfishness and in their 
ought to 


Evil 


pensities may be hidden by a silver veil, 


shun the unlovely shapes. pro- 
but they are none the less evil and bring 
forth evil fruit. Let cats delight to snarl 
and bite, but 

generous and beneficent. 

Little chickens, tender and winsome 
as they are, early discover the same dis- 
When one of them comes 
into possession of the fore-quarter of a 
fly, he does not share it with his brother. 
He does not even quietly swallow it him- 
self. He clutches it in his bill and flies 
around in circles and irregular polygons, 


let men and women be 


position. 
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like one distracted, trying to find a cor- 
ner where he can gormandize alone. It 
chicken 
is in pursuit, nor that there is enough 


is no matter that not a single 


He hears a voice 
that the 

. And every 
chicken snatches his morsel and radiates 


and to spare for all. 


we hear, telling him 


Philistines 


cannot 
be upon him. 
from every other as fast as his little legs 
can carry him. His selfishness overpow- 
ers his sense, — which is, indeed, not a 
very signal victory, for his selfishness is 
very 
It is 
nigh 
art 

Christian 


like one upon whose head is the shell to 


strong and his sense is very weak. 
no wonder that Hopeful was well- 


moved to anger, and queried, “ Why 


brother?” when 


thou so t: ny 


im, Thou talkest 


said 
this very day.” compared to a 
but to 


SO very your 


chicken is disparaging enoug] 
be compared to a chicken 
that he 
self of his shell must be, as Pet Marjo- 
Natur 


little chicken’s greedy crop 


1. 
1s 


has not yet quite divested him- 


would say, “ what e itself can’t 


rie 
endure.” A 
blinds his eyes to every consideration 
except that of the insect squirming in 
He is beautiful and round and 


full of cunning ways, but 


his bill. 
he ha -“ 
ne Nas no re- 
sources foran emergency. He will lose 
his reckoning and be quite out at sea, 


He 


turn a corner. 


though only ten steps from home. 


never knows enough to 
All his intelligence is like light, moving 


ight lines. He is impe tuous 


and has not the smallest 


presence of mind or sagacity to discern 
foe. He 


pow er 


has no 
that 
Her 


e follow to the last ditch, and 


between friend and 


confidence in any earthly 


does not reside in old hen. 


cluck will I 
to nothing else will he give heed. I 
am afraid 


an 


that the Interpreter was put- 
ting almost too fine a point upon it, when 
he had Christiana and her children “ in- 
to another room, where was a hen and 
chickens, and bid them observe awhile. 
So of the went to the 
trough to drink, and every time she 
drank she lift up her head and her eyes 
towards heaven. 


one chickens 


‘See,’ said he, ‘ what 
this little chick doth, and learn of her 
to acknowledge whence your mercies 

> Mi Ta 2} ry or > itl -7 “ 
come, by receiving them with looking 
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Doubtless the chick lift her eyes 
towards heaven, 


” 


up.’ 
but a close acquaint- 
ance with the race would put anything 
but acknowledgment in the act. A 
gratitude that thanks Heaven for favors 


] 


and into a hole to 


prevent any other person from sharing 


received then runs 


the benefit of those favors is a very 
questionable kind of gratitude, and cer- 
tainly should be confined to the bipeds 
that wear feathers. 

Yet, if you take away selfishness from 
a chicken’s moral make-up, and fatuity 
from his intellectual, you have a very 
charming little creature left. 
from 


For, apart 


their excessive greed, chickens 
to 


social 


seem be affectionate. They have 


sweet They huddle to- 


ways. 


gether with fond chatter, 


toilet 
They 


caressing 
Their 
full of interest. 


and chirp soft lullabies. 
performances ar 
trim each other’s bills with great thor- 
and much better 


oughness dexterity, 


indeed than they dress their own heads, 
little 
it. It is 


as they can do to stand on 


—for their bungling, awkward 


claws make sad work of as 


mucl two 
feet, and they naturally make several 


revolutions when they attempt to stand 


on one. Nothing can be more ludi- 


crous than thei 


walk. 


their object, waver, balance, decide, and 


1 
real 


early efforts to walk. 
] 
i 


They do not They sight 
then tumble forward, stopping all in a 
heap as soon as the original impetus 
I Ss | 
is lost, generally some way ahead of the 
It is 
lelichtful t h them as d iness 
delightiul to watch them as drowsiness 


place to which they wished to go. 
films their round, bright, black eyes, 
and the dear old mother croons them 
under her ample wings, and they nestle 
in perfect harmony. How they manage 
to bestow themselves with such limited 
accommodations, or how they manage 
to breathe in a room so close, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. 
a staggering blow to our preconceived 


They certainly deal 


notions of the necessity of oxygen and 
ventilation, but they make it easy to see 
whence the Germans derived their fash- 
ion of sleeping under feather-beds. But 
breathe and bestow themselves they do. 
The deep mother-heart and the broad 
mother-wings take them all in. They 
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penetrate her feathers, and open for 
themselves unseen little doors into the 
mysterious, brooding, beckoning dark- 


ness. But it is long before they can ar- 
; 


themselves satisfactorily. They 
hirr ne ir.and uggole, tr ey sto fi d 
chirp, and stir, and snuggle, trying to finc 
the warmest and softest nook. Now an 
uneasy head is thrust out, and now a 
W 10le tiny body, but 

; +] a 1 r ~ ¢ . } 

in another quarter, and at length the 


and chi 


it soon reénters 


stir rr grow still. You see only 
a collection of little legs, as if the hen 
were a banyan-tree, and presently even 
they disappear, she settles down com- 
yrtably, 


y, and all are wrapped in a slum- 
berous silence. And as I sit by the 
hour, wate g their winning ways, and 
see all the steps of this sleepy subsi- 
but remember that out- 


} 


burst of love and 


dence, I can 
sorrow from the lips 
of Him who, though He came to earth 
from a dwelling-place of ineffable glory, 
called nothing unclean because it was 
common, found no homely detail too 
trivial or too homely to illustrate the 
Father’s love, but from the birds of the 
, 


air, the fish of the sea, the lilies of the 


field, the stones in the street, the foxes 
in their holes, the patch on a coat, the 
oxen in the furrow, the sheep in the pit, 
the camel under his burden, drew les- 
sons of divine pity and patience, of 
heavenly duty and delight. Standing 
in the presence of the great congrega- 
tion, seeing, as never man saw, the hy- 
pocrisy and the iniquity gathered be- 
Him, the ca- 
lamities and the woe that awaited this 


doomed le, a god-like pity over- 


iore seeing too, alas! 
peop 
bears His righteous indignation, and 
cries out in passionate appeal, “O Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” 


that women 
take care of young chickens much bet- 


The agriculturist says 
ter than men. I do not know how that 
may be, but I know that my experi- 
ments with chickens have been attend- 
ed with a success so brilliant that un- 
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fortunate poultry-fanciers have appealed 
I have even tak- 
en ailing chickens from the city to 
board. A brood of nineteen had rap- 
idly dwindled down to eleven when it 
was brought to me, one even then dy- 
ing. 


to me for assistance. 


His little life ebbed away in a few 
hours ; but of the remaining ten, nine, 
now in the third week of their abode 
under my roof, have recovered health, 
strength, and spirits, and bid fair to 
live to a good old age, if not premature- 
ly cut off. 
than the 
ed especial attention. 


One of them, more feeble 
others, needed and receiv- 
Him I tended 
through dreary days of east wind and 
rain in a box on the mantel-piece, nurs- 
ing him through a severe attack of asth- 
ma, feeding and amusing him through his 
protracted convalescence, holding him in 
my hand one whole Sunday afternoon to 
relieve him of home-sickness and hen- 
sickness, and being rewarded at last by 
seeing animation and activity come back 
to his poor sickly little body. He will 
never be a robust chicken. He seems 
to have a permanent distortion of the 
spine, and his crop is one-sided; and 
if there is any such thing as blind stag- 
gers, he has them. Besides, he hasa 
strong and increasing tendency not to 
grow. This, however, I reckon a beau- 
ty rather than a blemish. It is the one 
fatal defect in chickens that they grow. 
With them, youth and beauty are truly 
inseparable terms. The better they are, 
the worse they look. After they are 
three weeks old, every day detracts from 
their comeliness. They lose their plump 
roundness, their fascinating, soft down, 
and put out the most ridiculous little 
wings and tails and hard-looking feath- 
ers, and are no longer dear, tender 
chicks, but small hens,—a very unin- 
teresting Young America. 
that, if you give chickens rum, they will 
not grow, but retain always their juvenile 
size and appearance. Under our pres- 
ent laws it is somewhat difficult, I sup- 
pose, to obtain rum, and I fear it would 
be still more difficult to administer it. 
I have conc'uded instead to keep some 
hen sitting through the summer, and 


It is said, 


so have a regular succession of young 
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chickens. The growth of my little pa- 
tient was not arrested at a sufficiently 
early stage to secure his perpetual good 
looks, and, as | intimated, he will never, 
probably, be the Windship of his race ; 
but he has found his appetite, he is free 
from acute disease, he runs about with 
the rest, under-sized, but bright, happy, 


Harpocrates. 
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and enterprising, and is therefore a well- 
spring of pleasure. Indeed, in view of 
the fact that I have unquestionably saved 
his life, we talk seriously of opening a 
Hotel des Invalides, a kind of Chick- 
en’s Home, that the benefits which he 
has received may be extended to all his 
unfortunate brethren who stand in need. 





HARPOC 


HE message of the god I seek 


In 
Alike on 
Or | 


voice, in 


frosty 
yy the slow 
Where’er the oracle is 

I bow 


In drea 


the head and 


m, in 


visior 
Dorian 
Arcadian 


vision, or 


1, or in dream, — 
peak, 

stream : 

he ird, 
bend the 


in word, 


The sacred secret reaches me. 


II. 


Athwart the dim Trophonian caves, 


Bat-like, the gloomy 


—“,. 2.8 
rhe lispin 


g plash of | 


whisper flew ; 


-aphian waves 


Bathed every pulse in fiery dew: 


From Pheebus, on his 


A shaft of beauty pierced 


cloven hill, 
the air, 


And oaks of oray Dodona still 


Betrayed the Thunderer’s | 


resence there. 


Ill. 


The warmth of love, 


The joys that breath and | 


The desperate forays « 
Into an unknown 
All these I know: 


Demand the knowledge 


, 
the grace 


wilderness, - 


but sterner 


of art, 
Jlood express, 
of the heart 

needs 


which must dower 


The life that on achievement feeds, 


The grand activity « 


of power. 


IV. 


What each reveals the shadow throws 


Of something unrevealed behind ; 


The Secret’s lips forever close 


To mock the secret 


undivined : 
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Thence late I come, in weary dreams 
The son of Isis to implore, 

Whose temple-front of granite gleams 
Across the Desert’s yellow floor. 


Vv. 

Lo! where the sand, insatiate, drinks 

The steady splendor of the air, 
Crouched on her heavy paws, the Sphinx 

Looks forth with old, unwearied stare! 
Behind her, on the burning wall, 

The long processions flash and glow: 
The pillared shadows of the hall 

Sleep with their lotus-crowns below. 


VI. 


A square of dark beyond, the door 
Breathes out the deep adytum’s gloom: 
I cross the court’s deserted floor, 
And stand within the awful room. 

The priests repose from finished rite ; 
No echo rings from pavements trod; 
And sits alone, in swarthy light, 
The naked child, the temple’s 


god. 


5 
VII. 


No sceptre, orb, or mystic toy 
Proclaims his godship, young and warm: 
He sits alone, a naked boy, 
Clad in the beauty of his form. 
Dark, solemn stars, of radiance mild, 
His eyes illume the golden shade, 
And sweetest lips that never smiled 
The finger hushes, on them laid. 


Vill. 


Oh, never yet in trance or dream 

That falls when crowned desire has died, 
So breathed the air of power supreme, 

So breathed, and calmed, and satisfied! 
Did then those mystic lips unclose, 

Or that diviner silence make 
A seeming voice? The flame arose, 

The deity his message spake: 


IX. 


“If me thou knowest, stretch thy hand 
And my possessions thou shalt reach: 
I grant no help, I break no band, 
I sit above the gods that teach. 
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The latest-born, my realm includes 
The old, the strong, the near, the far, — 
Serene beyond their changeful moods, 
And fixed as Night’s unmoving star. 


X. 
“A child, I leave the dance of Earth 
To be my hornéd mother’s care: 
My father Ammon’s Bacchic mirth, 
Delighting gods, I may not share. 
I turn from Beauty, Love, and Power, 
In singing vale, on laughing sea; 
From Youth and Hope, and wait the hour 
When weary Knowledge turns to me. 


xI. 


“Beneath my hand the sacred springs 
Of Man’s mysterious being burst, 
And Death within my shadow brings 
The last of life, to greet the first. 
There is no god, or grand or fair, 

On Orcan or Olympian field, 
But must to me his treasures bear, 


His one peculiar secret yield. 


XII. 


“T wear no garment, drop no shade 
Before the eyes that all things see; 
My worshippers, howe’er arrayed, 
Come in their nakedness to me. 
The forms of life like gilded towers 
May soar, in air and sunshine drest, — 
The home of Passions and of Powers,— 


Yet mine the crypts whereon they rest. 


XIII. 


“ Embracing all, sustaining all, 
Consoling with unuttered lore, 
Who finds me in my voiceless hall 
Shall need the oracles no more. 
I am the knowledge that insures 
Peace, after Thought’s bewildering range ; 
I am the patience that endures ; 
I am the truth that cannot change!” 
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WENT down to the farm-yard one 
day last month, and as I opened 
the heard Pat Malony say, 
“Biddy! Biddy!” I thought at first 
ling a hen, but then 


gate I 


he 


membered 


I re- 
hens were all shut into 


was Cal 
the 
the poultry-house that day, to be sort- 
and numbered, and 

looked again, thinking perhaps 
Pat’s little lame sister had strayed up 
1 gone into the barn 


ana 


ed. condemned : 


so | 


from the village 


1 


aiter Sylvy S K 


or to 


ittens, or a pigeon-egg, 
see a new calf; but, to my sur- 
prise, I saw a red cow, of no particu- 
f the 
looking about her as if in 
search of somel 
when Pat lle 
dy! Biddy !” 

to him across the yard, stretched out 
her urd neck, sniffed a little, and 
cropped fro 


lar beauty or breed, coming out o 
stable-door, 


or something; and 
! Bid- 


again, “ Biddy! 
the creature walked up 


OdY 


fal 
a 


Ca 


awkw 
n his hand the wisp of 
he 


he were at 


rowen | 
if s 


Ly held, as composedly as 
ime kitten, and then fol- 
lowed him all round the yard for more, 
which I am sorry to say she did not 

t had only displayed her ac- 
nts to astonish me, and then 
I afterward 


Biddy’s history, 


in her stall again. 
out and here 

On the Derby turnpike, just before 
you e! 


traveled 


ter Hanerford, everybody that ev- 
er that road will remember Jo- 
was a red 
with dusty windows toward 


seph German’s bakery. It 
brick house, 


1 


the street, and just inside the door a 


little shop, where Mr. German retailed 


the scalloped cookies, fluted ginger- 
g loaves of bread, and scantly 
, in which he dealt, and which 
ufactured in the long shop, 

in summer you caught glimpses 
yur-barrels all a-row, and men who 
come out of those barrels, 

flour all their 
and white apron 
to be distinguished from the 


of the 


vith were 


clothes, — paper-cap 
scarcely 
rest dress, as far as color and 


dustiness went. Here, too, when her 


Cow. 
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father drove out the cart every after- 
noon, sitting in front of the counter 
with her sewing or her knitting, Dely 
German, the baker’s pretty daughter, 
dealt out the cakes and rattled the pen- 
nies in her apron-pocket with so good 
a grace, that not a young farmer came 
ingo Hanerford with grain or potatoes or 
live stock, who did not cast a glance in at 
the shop-door, going toward town, and 
go in on his return, ostensibly to buy a 
sheet of gingerbread or a dozen cook- 
ies for his refreshment on the drive 
It was a curious thing to 
see how much hungrier they were on 
the way home than coming into town. 


homeward. 


Though they might have had 
in Hanerford, that 
peased their appetites entirely, while in 


a good 
dinner never ap- 
the morning they had driven their slow 
teams all the way without so much as 
thinking of cakes and cheese! So by 
the time Dely was seventeen, her black 
eyes and bright cheeks were well known 
for miles about, and many a youth, go- 
ing home to the clean kitchen where 
his old mother sat by the fire knitting, 
or his spinster sister scolded and scrub- 
bed over his muddy boot-tracks, thought 
how pretty it would look to see Dely 
German sitting on the other side, in her 
neat calico frock and white apron, her 
black hair shining smooth, and her fresh, 
bright face looking a welcome. 

But Dely did not think about any one 
of them in a reciprocal manner; she 
liked them all pretty well, but she loved 
nobody except her father and mother, 
her three cats and all their kittens, the 
big dog, the old horse, and a wheezy 
robin that she kept in a cage, because her 
favorite cat had half killed it one day, 
and it never could fly any more. For all 
these dumb things she had a really in- 
tense affection: as for her father and 
mother, she seemed to be a part of 
them; it never occurred to her that they 
could leave her, or she them ; and when 
old Joe German died one summer day, 
just after Dely was seventeen, she was 
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nearly distracted. However, people who 
must work for their living have to get 
over their sorrows, practically, much 
sooner than those who can afford time 
to indulge them ; and as Dely knew more 
about the business and the shop than 
anybody but the foreman, she had to 
resume her place at the counter before 
her father had been buried a week. It 
was a great source of embarrassment to 
her rural admirers to see Dely in her 
black frock, pale and sober, when they 
went in; they did not know what to 
say; they felt as if their hands and feet 
had grown very big all at once, and as 
if the cents in their pockets never could 
be got at, at which they turned red and 
and went 


hot and got choked, away, 


swearing internally at their own blun- 
dering shyness, and deeper smitten than 
ever with Dely, because they wanted to 
comfort her so very much, and did n’t 
know how! 

One, however, had the sense and sim- 
plicity to know how, and that was George 
Adams, a fine healthy young fellow from 
Hartland Hollow, who came in at least 
once a week with a load of produce from 


} 


the farm on which he was head man. 


The first time he went after his rations 
of gingerbread, and found Dely in her 
out his hand and 


mourning, he held 


shook hers heartily. Dely looked up 
into his honest blue eyes and saw them 
full of pity. 


you!” said 


real for 


“My father died two years 


“T ’m sorry 
George. 
ago.” 
Dely burst into tears, and George 
could n’t help stroking her bright hair 
softly and saying, “Oh, don’t!” So 
she wiped her eyes, and sold him the 
cookies he wanted; but from that day 
there was one of Dely’s customers that 
she liked best, one team of white horses 
she always looked out for, and one voice 
that hurried the color into her face, if 
it was ever so pale; and the upshot of 
pity and produce and gingerbread was 
that George Adams and Dely German 
were heartily in love with each other, 
and Dely began to be comforted for 
her father’s loss six 
died. Not that she knew why, or that 


months after he 
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George had ever said anything to her 
more than was kind and friendly, but 
she felt a sense of rest, and yet a sweet 
restlessness, when he was in her thoughts 
or presence, that beguiled her grief and 
made her unintentionally happy: it was 
the old, old story ; the one eternal nov- 
elty that never loses its vitality, its in- 
terest, its bewitching 
I 


till Time shall be no more. 


power, nor ever 
will 

But the year had not elapsed, devoted 
to double crape and triple quillings, be- 
fore Dely’s mother, too, began to be 
consoled. She was a pleasant, placid, 
her 
husband very well, and fretted at him in 


He 


swore and chewed tobacco, which an- 


feeble-natured woman, who liked 


a mild, persistent way a good deal. 


noyed her he also kept a tight grip of 


his money, which was not pleasant ; but 


she missed him very much when he 


died, and cried and rocked, and said 


how afflicted she was, as much as was 
necessary, even in the neighbors’ opin- 
t 


Bu 


business 


ion. as time went on, she found 


hard to 


very manage ; 


with Dely and the foreman to hel] 
the ledger got all astray, and the day- 
book followed its example; so when 


old Tom Kenyon, who kept the tavern 
| 


half a mile farther out, took to coming 
Sunday nights to see the ‘* Widder Ger- 
man,” and finally proposed to share her 
troubles and carry on the bakery in a 
matrimonial partnership, Mrs. German 

. } 


he “guessed she would,” and an- 


nounced to Dely on Monday morning 


} 


that sh 
ther. 
nant, but to no purpose. 


cried and rocked, and rocked and cried 


e was going to have a step-fa- 
Dely was astonished and indig- 
Mrs. German 


again, rather more saliently than when 
her husband died, but for all that she 
did not retract ; and in due time she got 
into the stage with her elderly lover 
and went to 


Meriden, where they got 


married, and came home next day to 
carry on tl 

Joe German had been foolish enough 
to leave all his property to his wife, and 
Dely had no resource but to stay at home 
and endure her disagreeable position as 
well as she could, for Tom Kenyon swore 
and chewed, and smoked beside ; more- 
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over, he drank, —not to real drunken- 


but enough to make him cross 


and int 


ness, 
; worse than all, he had 
child of his first mar- 


+ hI 
ractable 
1 
] 
I 


ason, the only 


riage, 


ind it soon became unpleasantly 
evident to Dely that Steve Kenyon had 
a mind to marry her, and his father had 
should. Now it 


to marry a person one likes, but 


a mind he 


1 


well 


is all very 


ch that ceremony with one 
more than anybody has 
juire, in my opinion, as 
her mother 
er the various advantages 


so when 
Steve Kenyon being the 
ter and prospective owner 
s tavern, a great resort for 
cattle-dealers, and fre- 
State and County fairs, De- 
j ected to marry him. But the 
more ted, the more her mother 
talk 


Swageerimng Vv 


her step-father swore, and the 
er persisted in his atten- 
imes, so that the poor girl 
She 


ind pale and unhappy enough ; 


tions 


half-hour to herself. 


| one day George Adams, stepping in 
found her with her apron 

eyes, crying most bitterly. It took 
rsuasion, and some more daring 

than 


Dely’s 


he had yet ventured on, 
secret trouble to light. 
lined to think George kissed 


I am 


before she would tell 


her at least once 
him what she 


ony V1 
rally 


was crying about; but 
came to the conclusion, 
: loved her enough to kiss her, 
l to like it, 


ved him enough 
troubles, 


ht as well share her 
ynsequence was, George asked 
and there to share his. Not 

»f them thought there would 
under that copartnership, 


r ¢ 
les 
lay was sufficient to them; and 

daunt Dely in the least to 
that George’s only possessions 

r calf, a suit of clothes, and 


irs. 


¢ j s 
y doll: 
yut a month after this eventful day, 
nt into Hanerford on an errand, 
so did George Adams. They 

into the minister’s together and 

so Dely’s errand was 
| she rode out on the front seat 


\arried ; 
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of George’s empty wagon, stopping at 
the bakery to tell her mother and get her 
trunk: having wisely chosen a day for 
her errand when her step-father had gone 
away after a load of flour down to Han- 
erford wharves. Mrs. Kenyon went at 
once into wild hysterics, and called Dely 
a jade-hopper, and an ungrateful child ; 
but not understanding the opprobrium 
of the one term, and not deserving the 
other, the poor girl only cried a little, and 
helped George with her trunk, which 
held all she could call her own in the 
world, — her clothes, two or three cheap 
trinkets, and a few books. She kissed 
the cats all round, hugged the dog, was 
glad her robin had died, and then said 
good-bye to her mother, who refused to 
said George Adams was 
This 


much for Dely; she wiped her eyes, 


kiss her, and 
a snake in the grass. was too 
and clambered over the wagon-wheel, 
and took her place beside George with 
a smile so much like crying that he be- 
gan to whistle, and never stopped for 
two miles. By that time they were ina 
piece of thick pine woods, when, looking 
both before and behind to be certain no 
one was coming, he put his arm round 
his wife and kissed her, which seemed to 
have a consoling effect ; and by the time 
they reached his mother’s little house, 
Dely was as bright as ever. 

A little bit of a house it was to bring 
a wife to, but it suited Dely. It stood 
on the edge of a pine wood, where the 
fragrance of the resinous boughs kept 
the air sweet and pure, and their leaves 
thrilled responsive to every breeze. The 
house was very small and very red, it 
had two rooms below and one above, 
but it was neater than many a five-story 
mansion, and far more cheerful; and 
when Dely went in at the door, she 
thought there could be no prettier sight 
than the exquisitely neat old woman 
sitting in her arm-chair on one side of 
the fireplace, and her beautiful cat on 
the other, purring and winking, 
the tea-kettle sang and sputtered over 
the bright fire of pine-cones, and the 
tea-table at the other side of the room 
was spread with such clean linen and 
such shining crockery that it made one 


while 
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hungry even to look at the brown bread 
and butter and pink radishes that were 
Dely’s wedding-supper. 

It is very odd how happy people can 
be, when they are as poor as poverty, 
and don’t know where to look for their 
living but to the work of their own 
hands. Genteel poverty is horrible ; it 
is impossible for one to be poor, and ele- 
gant, and comfortable ; but downright, 
simple, unblushing poverty may be the 
most blessed of states; and though it 
was somewhat of a descent in the so- 
cial scale for Dely to marry a farm-hand, 
foreman though he might be, she loved 
her George so devoutly and healthily 
that she was as happy as a woman could 
be. George’s mother, the sweetest and 
tenderest mother to him, took his wife 
to a place beside his in her heart, and 
the two women loved each 
more for this 


other the 
man’s sake; he 
them, not a division ; 
hard work left them no thought of rank- 
ling jealousy to make their lives bitter, 


was a 
bond between 


and Dely was happier than ever she had 
thought she should be away from her 
mother. Nor did the hard work hurt 
her; for she took to her own share all 
of it that was out of doors and trouble- 
some to the infirmities of the old lady. 
She tended the calf in its little log hut, 
shook down the coarse hay for its bed, 
made its gruel till it grew beyond gruel, 
then drove it daily to the pasture where 
it fed, gave it extra rations of bread and 
apple-parings and carrot- tops, till the 
creature knew her voice and ran to her 
call like a pet kitten, rubbing its soft, 
wet nose against her red cheek, and 
showing in a dozen blundering, calfish 
ways that it both knew and loved her. 
There are two sorts of people in the 
world, — those who love animals, and 
those who do not. I have seen them 
both, I have known both; and if sick 
or oppressed, or borne down with dread- 
ful sympathies for a groaning nation in 
mortal struggle, I should go for aid, for 
pity, or the relief of kindred feeling, to 
those I had seen touched with quick 
tenderness for the lower creation, — who 
remember that the “whole creation 
travaileth in pain together,” and who 
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learn God’s own lesson of caring for 
the fallen sparrow, and the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. With men or 
women who despise animals and treat 
them as mere beasts and brutes I nev- 
er want to trust my weary heart or my 
aching head; but with Dely I could 
have trusted both safely, and the calf 
and the cat agreed with me. 

So, in this happy, homely life, 
sweet 


the 
centre of her own bright little 
world, Dely passed the first year of her 


wedded life, and ! 


then the war came! 
Dreadful pivot of almost all our late 
lives! On it also this rude idyl turned. 
George enlisted for the war. 

It was not in Dely or his mother to 
stop him. Though tears fell on every 
round of his blue socks and sprinkled 
his flannel shirts plentifully, — though 
the old woman’s wan and wrinkled face 
paled and saddened, and the young 
one’s fair throat quivered with choking 
alone, — still, 


appeared, he 


sobs when were 


Rita 
they 


George 


whenever 4 was 
greeted with smiles and cheer, strength- 
ened and steadied from this home ar- 
mory better than with sabre and bayo- 
net, “with might in the man.” 


George was a brave fellow, no doubt, 


inner 


free 
but it is a question with me, 


and would do good service to his 
country ; 
whether, when the Lord calls out his 
“noble army of martyrs ” the 
universe of men and angels, that army 


before 


will not be found officered and led by 
just such women as these, who fought 
silently with the flesh and the Devil 
by their own hearth, quickened by no 
stinging excitement of battle, no thrill 
of splendid strength and fury in soul 
and body, no tempting delight of honor 
or even recognition from their peers, — 
upheld only by the dull, recurrent ne- 
cessities of duty and love. 

At any rate, George went, and they 
Stayed. “The town made them an al- 
lowance as a volunteer’s family ; they 
had George’s bounty to begin with; 
and a friendly boy from the farm near 
by came and sawed their wood, took 
4 Dely 
could not go to pasture with the heif- 
er, drove her to and fro daily. 


care of the garden, and, when 
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After George had been gone three 
months, Dely had a little baby. Tiny 
and bright as it was, it seemed like a 
small star fallen down from some upper 
sky to lighten their darkness. 


almost 


Dely was 
and the old grand- 


oo happy; 


mother, fast slipping into that other 


world whence baby seemed to have 
| ived, stayed her feeble 
er to wait upon her 
for all the baby, Dely 

The cat 
its place foot of her 


nd her first walk was to the barn, 


Yet, 
her dumb loves. 
on the 
the heifer lowed welcome to her 

and rubbed her head against 


ie 
that 


caressed her with as 
as a cow can show, how- 
And Bid- 
friend to 
all through that 
It went to De- 
the 
could not raise it, and 


is taken away she threw her 


ve may have. 
heifer, was a good 
household, 
ling winter. 
to sell her first calf to 


they 


on over her head, and buried 
the pillow, that she 
hear the cries of appeal and 
After this, 
ld let no one milk her but 


ep in 
favorite uttered. 


and many an inarticulate 


issed between the two 
p streams of milk spun 

nto the pail below, as De- 
inds coaxed it down. 

rd from George often : he was 

usy with drill and camp life, — 

ive service as yet. Inciden- 


Dely heard of her mother. 


yn was dead of apoplexy, and 
» to die of drink. This was a 


nster’s gossip, but proved to 


truc Toward the end of the winter, 
Mot! 

Lord. 
though she knew she was dying, kissed 
and 


er Adams slept quietly in the 
No pain or sickness grasped her, 
ssed Dely, sent a mother’s mes- 


sage to George, and took the baby for 


the last time into her arms; then she 
laid her head on the pillow, smiled, 
and drew a long breath,—no more. 
Poor Dely’s life was very lonely ; 
she buried her dead out of her sight, 


wrote a loving, sobbing letter to George, 
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and began to try to live alone. Hard 
enough it was! March revenged it- 
self on the past toleration of winter ; 
snow fell in blinding fury, and drifts 
hid the fences and fenced the doors 
all Hartland Hollow. Day 
after day Dely struggled through the 
path to the barn to feed Biddy and 
milk her; and a warm mess of bread 
and milk 


through 


often formed her only meal 
It is not credi- 
ble to those who think no more of ani- 
mals than of chairs and how 
much society and solace they afford to 
those who do love them. 
really Dely’s friend. 


in that bitter weather. 
stones 


Biddy was 
Many a long day 
passed when no human face but the 
baby’s greeted her from dawn till dusk. 
But the cow’s beautiful purple eyes al- 
ways turned to welcome her as she en- 
her wet muzzle 


tered its shed-door; 


touched Dely’s cheek with a velvet 
and while her mistress drew 
from the downy bag its white and rich 


caress ; 


stores, Biddy would turn her head 
round, and her with mild 
looks, and breathe such fragrance to- 
ward her, that Dely, in her solitary 


eye such 


and friendless state, came to regard her 
as a real sentient being, capable of love 
and sympathy, and had an affection for 
her that would seem utter nonsense to 
half, perhaps three quarters, of the peo- 
ple in this unsentimental world. Many 
a time did the lonely little woman lay 
her head on Biddy’s neck, and talk to 
her about George with sobs and si- 
lences interspersed ; and many a piece 
of dry bread steeped in warm water, or 
golden carrot, or mess of stewed tur- 
nips and bran flavored the dry hay that 
The 


was old now, and objected to the 


was the staple of the cow’s diet. 
a 


cat 
baby so strenuously that Dely regard- 
ed her as partly insane from age ; and 


though she was kind to her of course, 
and fed her faithfully, still a cat that 
could growl at George’s baby was not 
regarded with the same complacent 
kindness that had always blessed her 
before ; and whenever the baby was 
asleep at milking-time, Pussy was locked 
into the closet, —a proceeding she re- 
sented. Biddy, on the contrary, seemed 
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to admire the child, —she certainly did 
not object to her,—and necessarily ob- 
tained thereby a far higher place in De- 
ly’s heart than the cat. 

As I have already said, Dely had heard 
of her step-father’s death some time be- 
fore ; 
in March, 


the last week 
from Haner- 


and one stormy day, 
a team coming 
grain 


ford with stop 


the little red house, and the driver hand- 


ed Dely a dirty and ill-written letter from 
her mother. Just such an epistle it was 
as might have been expected from Mrs. 


Kenyon, 


treaties to Dely to come 


— full of weak sorrow, and en- 


home and live ; 


she was old and tired, the bakery was 


coming to trouble for want of a good 


manager, the foreman was a rogue, and 


the business failing fast,and she wanted 
George and Dely there: evidently, she 
had not heard, 


ge’s departure or baby’s birth ; 


when the letter began, 


said, * € 
Baby. 


, asinking into my graiv, 


> Is 


- half um, anyway. 


Ime an 


and when 


want to se the 


old 


cums back from the wars he 
liv hear the rest off | F 


Dely’s tender heart was greatly stirred 


by the letter, yet she was undecided 


Here alone and 
poor ; there would be her mother, — and 
though she could 


too, 


what to do. she was 


she loved her mother, 


not respect her; there, was plenty 


for all ; 


home, 


and if George should ever come 
, 


um SonBnniner trenton ws at the 
the bakery business was just the 


thing for him,—he had energy and 


sinking 


enough to redeem a ig 
] 
ld 


that. But then wha 


coura; 
affair like 


snou 


with the cow? Puss could go 


but Biddy 


no place for Biddy. 


she do 
home with her : there was 
Pasture was scarce 
Dely’s fa- 


be- 


and dear about Hanerford ; 


ther had given up keeping a cow long 


} 
h 


fore his death for that reason ; but how 
could Dely leave and sell her faithful 
friend and companion? Her heart sank 
atthet it almost turned the scale, 
for one pitiful moment, against common- 
But baby cough- 


hought; 


sense and filial feeling. 
ed,— nothing more thana slight « old, yet 
Dely thought, as she had often thought 
before, with a quick thrill of terror, What 
if baby were 
between her and the nearest doctor ; no- 


ever sick? Seven miles 
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ped at the door of 
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body to send, nobody to leave baby with, 
and she herself utterly inexperienced in 
the care of children. The matter was de- 
cided at once ; and before the driver who 
brought her mother’s letter had come, on 


had 


offered to carry, Dely’s letter was written, 


his next journey, for the answer he 


sealed, and put on the shelf, and she was 


busy contriving and piecing out a warm 


hood and cloak for baby to ride in. 
went to 


1} 
ner, 


But every time she 
to milk 
sprang to her € 


Never 


bits of food be 


Biddy or feed 


gave her. before hac 


en so plentiiul for her pet, 


Dely 


] nl 
she would 


or her neck so tenderly stroked. 
had written to her mother that 


come to her as soon as her affairs 
settled, id she had spoken to 


Nye, wl brought tl 


were 
Orrin 
to find 

ndfather 


ie letter, 


yurchaser for her cow. Gra 


Hollis, 
farm-yard | 


who bought Biddy, and in whose 


made her acquaintance, gave 
drover’s account of the matter, 
be better in than 


his words 


mine. seems he brought 
Avondale, 


Han 
Grandfather 


herd of milch cows down to 


vhich miles from erford, 


that 


is twe nty 


and hearing wanted 
a couple cows, he came to “trade 


vith him,” as he expressed it. He had 
beautiful Ayrshires in the lot, — 


shining skins, and good 
-that mightily pleased the 
gentleman’s fancy; for he 
favorite scl 


brooded over his 


looded herd, and the red and white 


pure-| 


' ' , 
clouded Ayrshires showed beaut 


on his green hillside pastures, and were 


But Aaron Stow in- 


good stock besices. 


sisted so pertinat iousl should 


that 


buy this red th 
and put be 


cow, 
his hat back vands 
his pockets, a symptom of fdet ermination 


with him, and began to question him. 
They fenced awhile, in true Yankee fash- 
ion, till at last Grandfather became ex- 


asperated. 

“ Look here, Aaron Stow!” 
“what in thunder do you pester 
so about that cow for? She ’s 
for a native ; but 
cows and 


What 


said he, 
me 
a good 
1 see, 
Ayrshires are better 
better blood, and you know it. 


enough beast, 


those 
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re you navigating round me for, so 
glib?” 

“ Well, now, Squire,” returned Aaron, 
whittling at the gate with sudden vehe- 
mence, “fact is, I ’ve set my mind on 
your buyin’ that critter, an’ you jes’ set 
milkin’-stool an’ I ‘ll 
e rights on ’t, though I feel kind- 

’ myself, to be so soft about 


lown on that ’ere 


€ 
tell ye th 


ff shaving my new gate, then, 

ink I ’m going to trust a 
l eighty-five solid flesh toa 
I ’m too old for that. 


t stool. 


he step here. Now go ahead, 

man 
So Grandfather sat down on the step, 
and Aaron tur! 


ced one boot on the other. 


ed his back against the 


t used to narration. 


you know we had a dreadful 


sather a month ago, Squire. 
n’t never been such a March 
is this last; an’ ’t was worse 


\ n’ ’t 
| Holler was the beat of all. 


was here, an’ down 


} 


d an’ it blowed an’ it friz 


1n’t stan’ itno more! 
them days I was down to 

Hartland Centre a-buyin’ some fat cattle 
nerford market, an’ 1 met Orrin 

s team pretty spry, for he 
in’ on to snow; but when 
sight o’ me, he stopped the 


hollered 
an’ asked what he want- 


out to me, so I 


| there was a woman down 
r that had a cow to sell, an’ 
yas apt to buy cow-critters 


spring, so he ’d spoke 


ler in a hurry 


she was goin’ to 


t, for she was kin« 
move. 50 
see to ’t, an’ he driv along. 
ht likely I should git it cheap, 
was in a hurry to sell, an’ I con- 

d ; *t wa’n’t 
the Centre, 
piny woods, an’ 
yman was Miss Adams. I used ter 
George Adams quite a spell ago, 

is a likely feller. Well, it come 
now jest as fine an’ dry as sand, 


go along next day 


seven mile from 


Yy a piece oO’ 


blew like needles, an’, come 


wind 


*, when I started to foot it down 


s Cow. 
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there, I did n’t feel as though I could 
ha’ gone, ef I had n’t been sure of a good 
bargain; the snow had n’t driv much, 
but the weather had settled down dread- 
ful cold; ’t was dead still, an’ the air 
sorter cut ye to breathe it; but I ’m 
I kep’ along till I 


I did n’t feel so all-fired cold 


naterally hardy, an’ 
got there. 
as I hev sometimes, but when I stepped 
in to the door, an’ she asked me to hev 
a cheer by the fire, fust I knew I did n’t 
know nothin’; I come to the floor like a 
felled ox. I expect I must ha’ been nigh 
on to dead with clear cold, for she was 
the best part o’ ten minutes bringin’ on 
me to. She rubbed my hands an’ face 
with camphire an’ gin me some hot tea ; 
she had n’t got no sperits in the house, 
but she did everything a little woman 
could do, an’ I was warmed through an’ 
through afore long, an’ we stepped out 
into the shed to look at the cow. 
“Well, Squire, I ha’n’t got much 
natur’ well I 
all, I 
put her head round 
minute Miss Adams come in; 


into me noway, an’ it ’s 
that 
clare for ’t! She 
the 


ha’n’t; but cow beat de- 
an’ 
if ever you see a dumb beast pleased, 
that ‘ere cow was tickled to pieces. 
She put her nose down to the woman’s 
licked her 


she moved up agin’ her an 


cheek, an’ she hands, an’ 
rubbed 
her ear on her,—she all but talked; 
an’ when I looked round an’ see them 
black eyes o’ Miss Adams’s with wet in 
‘em, I ’most wished I had a pocket- 
handkercher myself. 

‘You won’t sell her to a hard mas- 
‘1 want her to 


ll be well cared 


ter, will you ?’ says she. 


go where she for, an’ 


I shall know where she is; for if ever 
things comes right agin, I want to hev 
her back. She ’s been half my livin’ 
an’ all my company for quite 
an’ I shall miss her dreadfully.’ 


“* Well,’ says I, ‘I ‘ll take her down 


a spell, 


to Squire Hollis’s in Avondale ; he ’s 
got a cow-barn good enough for a Rep- 
resentative to set in, an’ clean water, an’ 
chains to halter ’em up with, an’ a dry 
yard where the water all dreens off as 
slick as can be, an’ there a’n’t such a 
piece o’ land nowhere round for root- 
crops; an’ the Squire he sets such 
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store by his cows an’ things, I ’ve heerd 
tell he turned off two Irishmen for abus- 
in’ on ’em ; an’ they has their bags wash- 
ed an’ their tails combed every day in 
the year, —an’ I don’t know but what 
they ties em up with a blew ribbin.’ ” 
“ Get out !” growled Grandfather. 
“Can't, jest yet, Squire, not t’ll I ’ve 
done. Anyway, I figgered it off to her, 
ye was kinder consoled up to think 
for I told her I thought likely 


you ’d buy her cow, an’ when we come 


an’ s] 


on ’t; 


to do the tradin’ part, why, con-found it! 


she wa’n’t no more fit to buy an’ sell 


13 


a critter than my three-year-old Hepsy. 


I said a piece back I ha’n’t got much 
that 

the biggest part o’ the 

but I 

was too much 


natur’, an’ a man trades dumb 


ne hed 
ehter hev; 
for me 

n’t no more ha’ bough 
cheap than I could ha’ sold my old gran’- 


to a tin-peddler. Somehow, she 


nnocent, an’ she felt so to part 
then she let 


‘ritter, an’ me 


is in the army; an’ 
I ‘ll help 
I can’t fight, 


know ’t George w: 
thinks I, I 
ment along 


. Ta 
guess the Gov- 


some ; cause 
back, 
but I can look out for them that can ; 


hull on ’t, long an’ broad, 


I ’m subject to rheumatiz in my 


up an’ gin her 


hw went 7 2d be 
why, I y g seventy-five dol 


lars for that cow, —an’ 1 ’d ha’ gin twen- 
ty more not to ha’ seen Miss Adams’s 
] when 


yokin’ arter me an’ her 


we went away from the door. 


face a 


“So now, Squire, you can take her or 
leave her.” 

Aaron Stow knew his man. Squire 
Hollis pulled out his pocket-book and 
paid seventy-five dollars on the spot for 
a native cow called Biddy. 

“ Nowclear out with your Ayrshires !” 
said he, irascibly. “I’m a fool, but I 
won’t buy them, too.” 

“ Well, Squire, good day,” said Aaron, 
with a grin. 

But I am credibly informed that the 
next week he did come back with the 
two Ayrshires, and sold them to Grand- 
father, remarking to the farmer that he 
‘‘ should ha’ been a darned fool to take 
the old gentleman at his word; for he 
never knowed a man hanker arter harn- 
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some stock but what he bought it, fust 
or last.” 

Now I also discovered that the regi- 
ment George enlisted in was one whose 
Colonel 


asked about Sergeant Adams. 


I knew well: so I wrote and 
My re- 
port was highly honorable to George, 
but had some bad news in it: he had 
been severely wounded in the right leg, 
and, though recovering, I 


would be dis- 


A fortnight 
after | drove into Hanerford with Grand- 
father Hollis, 


old bakery 


abled from further servic 


and we stopped at the 
It looked exquisitely neat 
in the shop, as well as prosperous ex- 

Dely stood 
counter with a lovely child in her arms. 
bushel 


} 1 
pi iyveda 


ternally, and behind the 


Grandfather bought about half : 


A 
I 
A 


of crackers and cookies, while 


with the baby. As he paid for them, 


he said in his kind old voice that no- 
body can hear without pleasure, — 
I have a pet of yours in 
Avondale, Mrs. Ada 


] 
i 


ms.” 
ik 
a quick 
lush of feeling glowed on her pretty face. 
h, Sir! you did buy Biddy, then ? 
and you are Squire Hollis ?” 
“Yes, Ma’am, 


1] } 
well Carea 


and Biddy is well, and 


for, as fat and sleek as a 
mole, and still comes to her name.” 
Thank you kindly, Sir!” said De- 

ly, with an emphasis that gave the sim- 

ple phrase most earnest meaning. 
“And how is your husband, Mrs. 

lams ? 

} 


glow displaced the fading 


blush Grandfather had called out, and 
ver beautiful eyes flashed at me. 
] | tif yes flashed at m 

‘ Ouite well, 1 thank you, and not so 


very lame. And he ’s coming home 
next week.” 

She took the baby from me, as she 
spoke, and, looking in its bright little 
face, said 
him, Baby!” 


said the child. 
“If ever you come to Avondale, Mrs. 
said 
gathered up the 
“You may be sure I won’t sell 
Biddy to anybody but you.” 


Adams, come and see my cows,” 
Grandfather, as he 


reins. 


Dely smiled from the steps where 
she stood ; and we drove away. 
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NEEDLE 


THE STORY OF A SEAMSTRESS WHO 


WRITTEN 
CHAPTER VI. 


CANNOT tell why the price of every- 
thing 


I 


we eat or drink or wear has so 


reased during the last year or 


vave heard many reasons given, 
id of 


1] ] 


» 10aa 


so many more, all dif- 
me to suspect that no 

Yet there is a gen- 
that 


some way be owing to the 


knows. 
it in 
war, for ev- 


id admission must 


ery one knows that such enhancement 


viously exist. 


But among 


>, the unaccountable, the ut- 


sartless facts of this eventful cri- 

duction of the wages of the 
sewing-wom while the cost of every- 
alive is 
The sal- 


he 


thing 1 


threeto! 


lecessary to keep her 
1 greater than before. 


clerks have been raised, t 


f the working-man increased, in 
j 


some cases doubled, the labor of men 
1 


bet- 
of the sewing-woman 


in every department of business is 


} 
hat 


tlessness of the fact is equal- 


only by its strangeness. Every arti- 
| which the sewing-woman 


commands a higher price than 


formerly, yet she receives much less for 


ld 


her work tl when it sold for a lower 


one. And while thus meagrely paid, 
there has been a demand for the labor 


of her hands so urgent that the like was 
never seen among us. A customer, in 
of the 
he market and created a demand 


the person Government, came 
into t 
for clothing, that swept every factory 
clear of its accumulated stock, and bound 
the proprietors in contracts for more, 
which required them to run night and 
day. 


to be made up into tents, accoutrements, 


All this unexampled product was 


and army - clothing, and principally by 
women. One would suppose, that, with 
VOL. XV. — NO. 92. 43 


LAID DOWN 
A STRAWBE 


BY 


AND GARDEN. 


HER NEEDLE AND BECAME 
RRY-GIRL. 


HERSELF. 


so unusual a call for female labor, there 
would be an increase of female wages. 
It was so in the case of those who fab- 
ricated cannon, muskets, powder, and 
all other articles which a government 
consumes in time of war, and which men 
produce: they demanded higher wages 
for their work, and obtained them: the 
increase showing itself to the buyer in 
the enhanced price of the article. 

This 


g@10us : 


enhancement became conta- 
it spread to everything, — doub- 
ling and trebling the price of whatever 
the community required, except the sin- 
gle item of the sewing-woman’s labor. 
Had the price of this remained even 
stationary, it would have excited sur- 
prise ; but that her wages should be cut 
down at a time when everybody’s else 
went up excited astonishment among 
such as became aware of it, while the 
reduction coming contemporaneously 
with an unprecedented rise in the price 
of all the necessaries of life overwhelm- 
ed this deserving class with indescrib- 
able misery. Multitudes of them gave 
up the commonest articles of food,— 


} 


coffee, tea, butter, and sugar, — and oth- 


the 
How could they eat 


wl 


ers dispensed even with many of 
actual necessaries. 
butter at sixty cents a pound, when earn- 
ing only fifteen cents a day? 

Finally the reduction of sewing-wom- 
en’s wages became so shamefully great 
as to raise a wailing cry from these 
poor victims of cupidity, which attract- 
ed public attention. It was shown that 
as the price of food rose, their wages 


went down. In1861 the sewing-woman 


received seventeen and a | 


making a shirt, sugar being then thirteen 


ialf cents for 


cents a pound ; but in 1864, when sugar 
was up to thirty cents, the price for mak- 
ing a shirt had been ground down to 


eight cents! It was nearly the same 
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with all other articles of her work, as 
the following list of cruel reductions in 
the prices paid at our arsenal and by 
contractors will show. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES FOR 1861 AND 
1504. 


Arsenal. Arsenal. Contractors. 


1504. 
Shirts, 
Drawers, ‘ 
Infantry Pantaloons, 
Cavalry Pantaloons, 
Lined Blouses, 
Unlined Blouse 
Cavalry Jackets, 
Over 
Bed Sacks, 
Covering Canteens, 

Here was a state of things wholly 
without parallel in our previous social 
history. On such wages women could 
not exist; they were the strongest and 
surest temptation to the abandonment 
of a virtuous course of life. Labor was 
here evidently cheated of its just reward. 
The Government gave out the work by 
contract 
first two columns, and the 


at the prices indicated in the 
contractors 
put it out among the sewing-women at 
the inhuman rates set down in the third 
column. In this wrong the Govern- 
ment participated; for it reduced its 
prices to the sewing- women, while it 
was constantly increasing those it paid 
to every other class of 
Even the 


or in the contraband camps made bet- 


work - people. 
freedmen on the sea-islands 
ter wages, — while the liberated negro 
had 


paid wages during a life of sixty 


washer- woman, who never been 
years, 
was suddenly elevated to a position 
about the camps which enabled her to 
earn more, every day, than thousands 
of intelligent and exemplary needle- 
women in Philadelphia. 

An extraordinary feature of the case 
was, that, while there was probably four 
times as much sewing to be done, there 
were at least ten times as many women 
The condition of 
things showed that this must be the 


fact, because, though the work to be 


to do it as before. 


given out was enormous in amount, 
yet there was a crowd and pressure to 
obtain it which was even greater. I 
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saw this myself on more than one oc- 
casion. 

While congratulating ourselves that 
our women have not yet been degraded 
to working at coal-mining, dressed in 
men’s attire, or at gathering up manure 
in the streets of a great city, we may be 
sure, that, if, in this emergency, they 
were saved from actual starvation, it was 
not through any generous, spontaneous 
outpouring of that sympathy whose foun- 
tain is in the bottom of men’s pockets. 
They pined, and worked, and saved 
themselves. 

At last they met together in public, 
common sufferers under a common ca- 
lamity, interchanged their experiences, 
and mingled their tears. If the person- 
al history of the pupils in my sewing- 
school was diversified, in this assem- 
bly the domestic experience of each in- 
dividual was in mournful harmony with 


that of all. 


wives of soldiers who had gone forth to 


The great majority were 
uphold the flag of our country. Hun- 
dreds of them were clad in mourning, 
— their husbands had died in battle, — 
their remittances of pay had ceased, 
— their dependence had been suddenly 
cut off,—and they were thus thrown 
back upon the needle, which they had 
laid down on getting married. Oh, how 
many hollow cheeks and attenuated fig- 
ures were to be seen in that sad meet- 
There was the 
dull eye, the pinched-up face, which 
betokened absolute deprivation of 


ing of working-women ! 


ne- 
cessary food,— yet withal, the careful 
adjustment of a faded shawl or dress, 
the honest pride, even in the depth of 
misery, to be at least decent, after the 
effort to preserve the old gentility had 
been found vain. 

It was the extraordinary number of 
the wives and daughters of the killed 
and wounded in battle, who, suddenly 
added to the standing army of sewing- 
women, had glutted the labor-market of 
the city, and whose impatient necessity 
for employment had enabled heartless 
contractors to cut down the making of 
a shirt to eight cents. I remember, 
when the first rumor of the first battle 
reached our city, how the news-resorts 
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were thronged by these women to know 
whether they had been made widows 
or not,— how the crowd pressed up to 
and surged around the placards con- 
taining the lists of killed and wounded, 
—how those away off from these cen- 
tres of early intelligence waited fever- 
ishly for the morning paper to tell them 
whether they were to be miserable or 
happy. | 
bloox J 


remember, too, how, as the 
contest went on, this impatient 
anxiety died out, — use seemed to have 
made their condition a sort of second 
nature,—they kept at home, hopeful, 
but resigned. 


end, needed all the resignation that God 


Alas ! how many, in the 


mercifully extends to the stricken deer 
of the great human family! 

They came together on the occasion 
referred to to compare grievances, and 
devise whatever poor remedy might be 
found to be in the power of a body of 
friendless needle-women. The straits to 
which many of these deserving widows 
The rich 
men of my native city may hang their 
heads in shame over the recital of suf- 


had been reduced were awful. 


ferings at their very door. No gener- 
ous movement had been made by any 
of them in mitigation. 

One widow, taking out shirts at the 
arsenal, earned two dollars and forty 
cents in two weeks, but was denied per- 
mission to 


take them in when done, 
though urgently needing her pay, being 
told that she would be making too much 
money. Another made vests with ten 
button-holes and three pockets for fif- 
teen cents, 


at twenty 


furnishing her own cotton 
cents a spool. A third, whose 
husband was then in the army, found 
the price of infantry-pantaloons reduced 
from forty-two to twenty-seven cents, — 
reduced by the Government itself,—but 
she made eight pair a week, took care 
of five children, and was always on the 
verge of starvation. She declared, that, 
if it were not for her children, she would 
gladly lie down and die! A fourth work- 
ed for contractors on overalls at five 
cents a pair! Having the aid of a sew- 
ing- machine, she made six pair daily, 
but was the object of insult and abuse 
from her employer. 
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The widow of a brave man who gave 
up his life at Fredericksburg worked for 
the Government, and made eight pair of 
pantaloons a week, receiving two dollars 
and sixteen cents for the uninterrupted 
labor of six days of eighteen hours each. 
Another made thirteen pair of drawers 
for a dollar, and by working early and 
late could sometimes earn two dollars 
in the week. The wife of another sol- 
dier, still fighting to uphold the flag, 
worked on great-coats for the contract- 
ors at thirty cents each, and earned 
eighty cents a week, keeping herself 
and three children on that! A wound- 
ed hero came home to die, and did so, 
after lingering six months dependent on 
his wife. With six children, she could 
earn only two dollars and a quarter a 
She 
did contrive to feed them, but they went 
barefoot all winter. 

An aged woman worked on tents, 
making in each tent forty-six button- 


week, though working incessantly. 


holes, sewing on forty-six buttons, then 
buttoning them together, then making 
twenty eyelet-holes,— all for sixteen 
cents. After working a whole day with- 
out tasting food, she took in her work 
just five minutes after the hour for re- 
ceiving and paying for the week’s labor. 
She was told there was no more work 
for her. Then she asked them to pay 
her for what she had just delivered, but 
was She told them she was 


without a cent, and that, if forced to 


refused. 


wait till another pay-day, she must 
starve. The reply was, “ Starve and 
be d—d! That is none of my business. 
We have our rules, and shall not break 
them for any ——.” 

A soldier’s wife had bought coal by 
the bucketful all winter, at the rate of 
sixteen dollars a ton, and worked on 
flannel shirts at a dollar and thirty cents 
a dozen. She was never able to eat a 
full meal, and many times went to bed 
hungry. A tailor gave to another sew- 
ing-woman a lot of pantaloons to make 
up. The cloth being rotten, the stitch- 
es of one pair tore out, but by exercising 
great care she succeeded in getting the 
others made up. When she took them 
in, he accused her of having ruined them, 
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and refused to pay her anything. She 
threatened suit, whereupon he told her 
to “sue and be d—d,” and finally offered 
a shilling a pair, which her necessities 
forced her to accept. Another needle- 
woman worked on hat-leathers at two 
and a half cents a dozen. She found 
her own silk and cotton, and put up- 
wards of five thousand stitches into the 
dozen leathers. How could such a slave 
exist? Her four children and herself 
breakfasted on bread and molasses, with 
with 


They dined on potatoes, and made a 


malt coffee sweetened molasses. 


quarter peck serve for three meals ! 
mercy of the 
of the 
Now for the doings of those who claim- 


ed to belong to the religious class. 


So much for the Gov- 


ernment and the conduct trade. 


One 
public prayin 


y 
_ 


man paid less than any 
other contra , and frequently allow- 
ed his hand ro unpaid for two or 
three 

1" 


give only a dollar for making 


week gether. Another would 


thirteen 
shirts and drawers, of which a woman 
could finish but three in a day One 
of those in his employ, bec 


of such low 


omin 


¢ weary 


pay, applied for work at an- 
| 


There she found the in- 

When 
the applicant 
did n’t 


want to see anything in bonnet or hoops 


other tailor’s. 
spector cursing an aged woman 
solicited for work, he told 
to “clear out and be d—d; he 
again that day.’ 

What but fallen women must some 
of the subjects of such atrocious treat- 
ment become? It was ascertained from 
a letter sent 


she 


by one of this class, that 


had given way under the pressure 


of starvation. She said, 
‘I was once an innocent girl, the 
Left an or- 


an early age, I tried hard to 


daughter of a clergyman. 
phan at 
make a living, but, unable to endure the 
hard labor and live upon the poor pay 
I received, I fell into sin. Tell your 
public that thousands like me have been 
driven by want tocrime. Tell them, that, 
though it is well to save human souls 
from pollution, it is better that they shall 
be kept pure, and know no shame.” 
Another confessed as much ; but how 
many more the same 


alternative, who remained mute under 


were driven to 
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their shame, no one can tell. Yet the 
men who thus drove virtuous women to 
despair were amassing large fortunes. 
Their names appeared in the newspa- 
pers as liberal contributors to every pub- 
lic charity that was started,—to sanita- 
ry fairs, to women’s-aid societies, to the 
sick and wounded soldiers, to every- 
thing that would be likely to bring their 
names into print. They figured as re- 
spectable and spirited citizens. Of all 
men they were supremely loyal. Loy- 
al to what? Not to the cause of poor 
famishing women, but to their own in- 
terest. Some of them were church-mem- 
bers, famous as class-leaders and exhort- 
ers, powerful in prayer, especially when 
made in public, counterparts of the Phar- 
isees of old. Their wives and daughters 
wore silk dresses, hundred-dollar shawls, 
and had boxes at the opera. 

What would have been said of this 
unheard-of robbery by the men who won 
victories sttysburg and Atlanta, had 
they kno that it was committed on 
the wives and mothers whom they had 
left bel These women gave up 
husbands and sons to fight the battles 
of the nation, never dreaming that those 
who remained at home to make for- 
tunes would seek to do so by starving 
them. They considered the first sac- 
rifice great enough; but here was an- 
other. Who but they can describe how 
terrible it was ? 

On this subject employers have gen- 
erally remained silent, offering few re- 
buttals to these charges of cruelty, ex- 
tortion, and robbery. The sewing-wom- 
en and their friends have remonstrated, 
but the oppressors have rarely conde- 
Even those of the 


same sex, who have large establish- 


scended to reply. 


ments and employ numbers of women, 
This silence has 
been significant of inability, an admis- 
sion of the facts alleged. 


have seldom done so. 


Philanthropy has not been idle, how- 
ever, while these impositions on sewing- 
Numer- 
ous plans for preventing them, and for 


women have been practised. 


otherwise improving the condition of 
the sex, have been proposed, some of 
which have been put into successful 
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operation, — the object sought for be- 
ing to diversify employment by open- 
ing other occupations than that of the 
needle. It is a settled truism, that the 
measure of civilization in a nation is 
the While 
heathen and savage, they are drudges ; 
when enlightened by education and 


moulded | 


condition of its women. 


yy Christianity, they rise to 
When 
a Neapolitan woman gave birth to a girl, 


the highest plane of humanity. 


it was, until very recently, the custom 
of the classes to display a black 


poorer 
flag from an upper window of the house, 
to avoid the unpleasant necessity of in- 


forming inquirers of the sex of the in- 
fant. t 
the higher ranks, the midwife and phy- 


Even at the birth of a child in 
sician who are in attendance never an- 
nounce to the anxious mother the sex 
of the newly born, if a girl, until press- 
ed to disclose it, because a female child 
is never welcome. 

It is much the fashion of the times to 
say that the sphere of woman is exclu- 
It is 
highly probable that the great majority 


sively within the domestic circle. 


desire no wider range ; but even in the 
obscure quietude of that circle they are 
subject to a thousand chances. We see 
what kind of husbands many 
that even the most de- 


serving are at times overtaken by sick- 


women 


obtain, and 


ness or poverty, and then are left with 


Poets and 
novelists may limit their destiny to that 


of being be 


no certain means of living. 
autiful and charming, but the 
wise and considerate have long since 
seen that some comprehensive improve- 
Their 
resources must be enlarged and made 
available. It will 
and make them spurn depend- 


ment in their condition is needed. 


increase their self- 
respect, 
ence on the charity of friends. I am in- 
clined to think that all true women are 
working - women, —at least they would 
be such, if they could obtain the proper 
employment. American girls cannot all 
become house-servants, and few of them 
are willing to be such. Their aspirations 
are evidently higher. They have sought 
the factory, the bindery, the printing-of- 
fice, —thus graduating, by force of their 
own inherent aptitude for better things, 
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to a higher and more intellectual occupa- 
tion, leaving the Irish and Germans in 
undisputed possession of the kitchen. 

A volume has been printed, giving a 
list of employments suitable for wom- 
en, but meagre in practical suggestions 
how to secure them. It was thought 
that the war would bring about a brisk 
demand for female labor, as great armies 
cannot be collected without causing a 
corresponding drain from many occupa- 
tions into which women would thus find 
admission. But the melancholy facts 
already recited show how fallacious the 
idea is, that war can be in any way a 
blessing to the sex. If some have been 
employed in consequence, multitudes 
who had been previously supported by 
their husbands have been compelled to 
beg for work. The war has everywhere 
brought poverty and grief to the hum- 
bler classes of American women. 

t is true that in the West, where the 
foreign population is large, the German 
women go into the fields, and plough, 
and sow, and reap, and harvest, with 
all the skill and activity of the men. 
It is equally true of other sections of 
our country, in which no harvests would 
But 
these are exceptional cases ; and these 


be gathered, but for female help. 


women cana live without working on 
shirts at five to eight cents apiece. 
While the distress was greatest in 
our city, some one advertised for two 
men, to be employed in a millinery 
establishment, who were acquainted 
with trimmings, and before the day had 
passed, sixty applicants had presented 


themselves for the situation: the men 
had not become scarcer. Another shop, 


-} 
i 


which advertised for three gir 


. 2&2 
dollar and a half a week, “intelligent, 
the 
read, was so overrun before night with 


genteel girls,” as advertisement 
applications for even that pitiful com- 
pensation, that the proprietor lost his 
temper under the annoyance, and drove 
many away with insult and abuse. If 
the war gives employment to women 
in the fields, it affords an insufficient 
amount of it in the cities. 

There are more female beggars in our 
streets, with infants in their arms, than 
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The 


shops, stripped of their male bar-tend- 


ever before. saloons and beer- 
ers, have adopted female substitutes, 
driven by necessity to take up with an 
employment that always demoralizes a 
the 
wounded 


woman. The surgical records of 


army show, that, among the 
brought into the hospitals, many women 
be en dis overed as soldiers 


} 


have thus 


Others have been detected and sent 
home. Many of these heroines declar- 
1 tl they entered the army because 

J 
couid 


find no other employment. 


. é 
had served was 


in yenito they 
confirmatory of their truthful- 


nese are some 


War upon ou 


demor 


of the cu 
study how to improve 
women, that the most eccentric 


have or 1 with 
The d rtation of 


tneir Owl 
girls 


land ulia and other 


( olonie Dy 


majority of settlers are sin- 


where 
is patronized and presided 
has been SO 


ladies. It exten- 


is to confer the utmost benefit on 


ttlem livir he d 
tiements, equalizing the ¢ 


he sexes, promoting a hig 


civilization by a proper infusion of 
female sox iety, and providing homes for 
thousands of virtuous, but friendless and 
lent girls, who had found the ut- 
fficulty in obtaining even a preca 

g. The exodus of American 

New Engl: ; 


first and wives afterwards, 


ifornia, 
“resi 

which some years ago took place, origi- 
nated with an American lady, who per- 
| 


he enterprise. 
h the West there 


sonally superintended t 
All throug 
whose mothers are of the same enter- 
South is 


are families 


not 
There is 


prising class, while the 


without its representatives. 
a tribe of writers whose study it is to 
ridicule and sneer at these humane and 
truly noble efforts to make dependent 
women comfortable ; but happily their 
sarcasm has been unavailing. 


I knew a young girl who was without 


o 
gi 


a single relation in the world, so far as 
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She had been picked 


up from a curb-stone in the street, at 


she was aware. 


the foot of a lamp-post, when perhaps 
only a week old,—her mother having 
abandoned her to the charity of the first 
passer. She was found by the watch- 
man on his midnight beat, who, having 
no children, adopted her as his owr 
One may feel surprised that found 

are so tre y adopted into res 

ble families, especially when infants 
But there are 


whose hearts 


only a few weeks old. 


solitary couples 


instinct- 


ively yearn for the possession of chil 
) . . » of 
Providence having denied them 

ee 1 the void in their affec- 
oftspring, they fill the void In their atiec 
I ) 


taking to their bosoms the help- 


dren. 


tions by 
waifs 


] 


ty 


less, friendless, and abandoned 
of others. yundlings are preferre 


because th is no chance of their 
j mother never troub- 


] 


‘mand possession of h 


reclan 
les he r 

ild ; remember it, but it is 
having cast it off. The 
e not annoyed by outside 
The foundling grows in 


ffections ; they love it as they 
would their own offspring ; it cannot be 
torn away from them. 


When only 


tectors of the 


ten years of age, the pro- 
child referred to both 
died, and she was turned loose to shift 


for herself. r three years she un- 


derwent incident to 


changing one bad mistress for another, 


being poorly clothed, half fed, her edu- 
cation discontinued, even the privilege 
of the Sunday school denied her, a total 
stranger to kindness or sympathy. 


l ) 
An agent of a children’s-aid society 


one day saw her washing the 


pave- 
front of her mistress’s house 


; triuclh 
ig struck 


ment in " 


by her shabby dress 
and evidently uncared-for condition, ac- 
costed her and ascertained the princi- 
She was 


of just the class whom it was the mis- 


pal facts of her little history. 
sion of the society to save from the des- 


titution and 


danger of a totally friend- 
less position, by sending them to good 
homes in the West. Thither she went, 
liberated from an uncompensated bond- 
age to the scrubbing-brush and wash- 
tub, and was ushered into a new and 
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joyous existence by the agency of one 
of the noblest charities that Christian 
benevolence ever put it into the hu- 
man heart to extend to orphan children. 
The foundling of the lamp-post, thus 
having an opening made for her, im- 
Out of the 
atmosphere of city life, she grew up vir- 
tuo 


prove l it and prospered. 


is and respected. Her true origin 
had been charitably concealed ; she was 
have 
no good to have it said that she 


known as an orphan; it would 
dons 
She married well, and 


ume the mother of a family. 


was a foundling. 
ls of street-tramping orphan 

th surroundings more unfriend- 
purity than those of this 
taken the 
unts of a shocking city-life by 


have been from 


noble charity, and introduced 
peaceful country homes, where they 
p to be respectable mem- 
emigration 


} 
nis 


effort women been conspicuous 


and they have been 

prominent in promoting the em- 

of nearly half a million of un- 

married females to the various colonies. 
They publish books, and pamphlets, and 
] 


Magazines, and new Spapers, in advoc a- 


cy of the movement. Educated and 
intellectual ladies leave wealthy homes 


and accomp their emigrants on voy- 


ages of thousands of miles, to see that 


they are comfortably cared for. 


It would seem that in the ordering 
of Divine Providence there will always 


] 


be a multitude of women who do not 


marry. It is shown by the census of 


every country in which the population 


is numbered periodically, that there is 
an excess of females. In England there 
are thirty women in every hundred who 
never m and there are three mil- 
It is 
therg contended that all effort is im- 
proper which is directed toward making 


celibacy easy for women, and that mar- 


uTy, 


lions who earn their own living. 


true vocation, should 
any cost, even at that 
of distributing through 


riage, their only 
be promoted at 
the colonies 
England’s half million of unmarried 
ones. Some declare that it is impossible 
to make the labor of single women re- 
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munerative, or their lives free and hap- 
py. But if the occupations of women 
were raised and diversified as much as 
they might be, such impossibility would 
If it is to be 
granted that a woman possesses only 
inferior let her be taught to 
use such powers as she has. 

I doubt not that He 


some mission, 


of itself be impossible. 
powers, 


who created 


woman has some pur- 
pose, for those who, in His divine order- 
There is a church 


which has taken note of this great fact, 


ing, remain single. 


and devotes its single women to clois- 
ters or to hospitals, sometimes to useful 
objects, sometimes to improper ones, — 
but seeing that they are a numerous 
class, it has specifically appropriated 
them. 

life, the 


I presume the lesson of a single 

necessity of living alone, must 
be a difficult one to learn. ‘he heart, 
the young heart always, is perpetually 
Amid 


the duties of the household, around the 


seeking for something to love. 


domestic fireside, this loving spirit has 
room for growth, expansion, and inten- 
sity. The soft tendrils which it is ever 
throwing out find gentle objects to which 
they may cling with indissoluble attach- 
Solitude is fatal to the household 
affections. 


ment. 
The single woman lives in 
a comparative solitude, —a solitude of 
the heart. 
Yet it 
such 


cannot be denied that even 
hermitesses find compensations 
in their retirement. If one resolve to 
remain single,—and it must require 
strength of mind to come to this deter- 
mination, —it is remarkable how Na- 
ture fits such a woman for a position 
for which she could not have been cre- 
ated. She takes her stand with a pow- 
er of endurance not exceeded by that 
of the other sex, and becomes more in- 
dependent and at ease than they. Let 
man’s condition be what it may, whether 
rich or poor, he will find his home cheer- 
less and uncomfortable without the pres- 
ence of a woman. His desolateness at 
an hotel or boarding-house is prover- 
bial. He is unceasingly conscious that 
he has no home. But the single woman 
can create one for herself. 

Go into the cells of any prison for 
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women, and those who never visited 
such abodes will be astonished at the 
neatness, the order, the embellishments, 
which many of them display. The home 
feeling that seems to be natural to most 
of us develops itself here with affect- 
No man could surround 
his penitential cell with graces so pro- 


ing energy. 


fuse and pleasing as do some of these 
unfortunate women. 

Thus, go where a woman may, a na- 
tive instinct teaches and qualifies her 
to make a home for herself. If sin- 
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gle, taste and housewifery are combined 
within even the narrow limits of one or 
two rooms. Her singleness need not 
chill the heart,—for there are other 
things to love than men. 
to make tender friendships was born 


The power 


with her, and is part of her nature ; nor 
does it leave her now. She has, more- 
over, the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that she has never lived to tempt others 
to 
the men who live equally solitary lives 
as guiltless as she ? 


an act of sin and shame. But are 





GOING 


I. 


a¢0 


HE light is fading down the sky, 


The shadows grow and mult 


iply, 


I hear the thrushes’ evening song; 


But I have borne 
So 


Dim dreams my drowsy 


with toil and wrong 
f ' 
long, so long! 


senses drown, — 


So, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 


Il. 


My life’s brief spring went wasted by, — 


My summer ended fruitlessly ; 


I learned to hunger, strive, and wait, — 


I found you, love, 


So 
Now all my fields are 


—oh, happy fate! — 


late, so late! 
turning brown, — 


So, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 


III. 


Oh, blessed sleep! oh, perfect rest! 
Thus pillowed on your faithful breast, 
Nor life nor death is wholly drear, 
O tender heart, since you are here, 
So dear, so dear ! 
Sweet love, my soul’s sufficient crown! 
Now, darling, kiss my eyelids down ! 
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DOCTOR 
XX. 


\ ISS JOHNS meets the new-comer 
4 with as large a share of kind- 
ness as she can force into her manner; 
but her welcome lacks, somehow, the 
sympathetic glow to which Adéle has 
been used ; it has not even the sponta- 
neity and heartiness which had belonged 
to the greeting of that worldly woman, 
Mrs. Brindlock. 


little stranger passes up the path, and 


And as the wondering 


into the door of the parsonage, with her 
hand in that of the spinster, she cannot 
itrasting the one cold kiss of 
the tall | in black with the shower 


help col 


of warm ones which her old godmother 


had bestowed at parting. 
of 


Yet in the 
Eliza had 
a more beaming look, 
and he was duly grateful for the strong 


eve Doctor sister 


hardly ever worn 


interest which she evidently showed 
in the child of She 
had equipped herself indeed in her 


his poor friend. 
and with her most elaborate 


had exhausted all her strat- 


best silk 
toilet, 


egy, - 


and 


whether in respect of dress, of 
decorations for the chamber, or of the 
profuse supper which was in course of 
preparation, — to make a profound and 
favorable impression upon the heart of 
the stranger. 

The spinster was not a little morti- 
fied at her evident want of success, 
most notably in respect to the elaborate 
arrangements of the chamber of the 
young guest, who seemed to regard the 
dainty hangings of the little bed, and 
the scattered ornaments, as matters of 
course ; but making her way to the win- 
which commanded a view of both 
garden and orchard, Adéle clapped her 
hands with glee at sight of the flam- 
ing hollyhocks and the trees laden with 
golden pippins. It was, indeed, a pret- 
ty scene: silvery traces of the brook 
sparkled in the green meadow below 
the orchard, and the hills beyond were 
checkered by the fields of buckwheat in 
broad patches of white bloom, and these 


dow 


Fohus. 


JOHNS. 


again were skirted by masses of luxuri- 
ant wood that crowned all the heights. 
To the eye of Adéle, used only to the 
bare hill-sides and scanty olive-orchards 
of Marseilles, the view was marvellous- 
ly fair. 

“ Tie NS 4 


doves,” 


and 
said she, still gazing eagerly 
out; “oh, I am sure I shall love this 
new home!” 

And thus saying, she tripped back 
from the window to where Miss Eliza 
was admiringly intent upon the unpack- 
ing and arranging of the little ward- 
robe of her guest. Adeéle, in the flush 
of her joyful expectations from the scene 
that had burst upon her out of doors, 
now prattled more freely with the spin- 
ster,—tossing out the folds of her dress- 
es, as they successively came to light, 
with her dainty fingers, and giving some 
quick, girlish judgment upon each. 

“This godmother gave me, dear, 
good soul!—and she sewed this bow 
upon it; is n’t it coquette ? 


there are chickens 


And there 
is the white muslin, — oh, how crushed! 
—that was for my church-dress, first 
communion, you know; but papa said, 
‘ Better wait,’ — so I never wore it.” 

Thus woman and child grew into easy 
acquaintance over the great trunk of 
Adele: the latter plunging her little 
hands among the silken folds of dress 
after dress with the careless air of one 
whose every wish had been petted ; and 
the spinster forecasting the pride she 
would herself take in accompanying this 
little sprite, in these French robes, to 
the house of her good friends, the Hap- 
goods, or in exciting the wonderment 
of those most excellent 
Tourtelots. 

Meantime Reuben, with a resolute 
show of boyish indifference, has been 
straying off with Phil Elderkin, although 
he has caught a glimpse of the carriage 
at the door. Later he makes his way 
into the study, where the Doctor, after 
giving him kindly reproof for not being 
at home to welcome them, urges upon 


people, the 
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him the duty of kindness to the young 
stranger to make her 
home with them, and trusts that Provi- 


who has come 
dence may overrule her presence there 
to the improvement and blessing of 
both. It is, in fact, a little lecture which 
the good, but prosy Doctor pronounces 
to the boy ; from which he slipping 
away, SO soon as a good gap occurs in 
the discourse, strolls with a jaunty af- 
fectation of carelessness into the parlor. 
at 


| 
ne 


l 
His Aunt Eliza is there now seated 
t 


the table, and Adéle standing by 
hearth, on which a little fire has just 
been kindled. She gives a quick, eager 
look at him, under which his assumed 


hes in an instant. 


little 


carelessness vanis 


“This is Adéle, our French 


guest, Reuben.” 

The lad throws a quick, searching 
glance upon her, but is abashed by the 
] 


look of half-confidence and half-merri- 
ment that he sees twinkling in her eye. 
The boy’s awkwardness seems to infect 
her, too, for a moment. 

] 


‘I should think, Reuben, you would 


welcome Adéle to the parsonage,” said 
the spinster. 

And Reuben, glancing again from un- 
der his brow, sidles along the table, with 


far less of ease than he had 


worn when 
hall, 


nearer, till she, with 


he came whistling through tl 
sidles nearer and 
a coy approach that seems to be full of 
doubt, meets him with a little furtive 
hand-shake. Then he, retiring 
on the 


ly, and 


a step, 
leans with one elbow friendly 


table, eying her curious more 


her look 


boldly when he discovers that 
is downcast, and that she seems to be 
warming her feet at the blaze. 

Miss Johns has watched narrowly 
this approac h of her two proteg s, with 
an interest quite uncommon to her ; and 
now, with a policy that would have hon- 
ored a more adroit tactician, she slips 
quietly from the room. 

Reuben feels freer at this, knowing 
that the gray eye is not upon the watch ; 
Adele too, perhaps; at any rate, she 
lifts her face with a look that invites 
Reuben to speech. 

“You came in a ship, did n’t you?” 


“Oh, yes! a big, big ship!” 
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“J should like to sail in a ship,” said 
Reuben ; “did you like it ?” 

“ Not very much,” said Adeéle, “the 
deck was so slippery, and the waves 
were so high, oh, so high!” —and the 
little maid makes an explanatory ges- 
ture with her two hands, the like of 
which for grace and expressiveness 
Reuben had certainly never seen in any 
girl of Ashfield. 
it. 

“Were you afraid ?” 

“Oh, not much.” 


His eyes twinkled at 
said he. 


“ Because you know,” said 


Reuben, 
consolingly, “if the ship had sunk, you 
small 


He saw a merry laugh of won- 


could have come on shore in the 
boats.” 
her face, and 


‘Nat Boody 


t threatening in 
continued authoritatively, 
has been in a sloop, and he says they 
¢ , “+ 1 } +t tcl 
always carry small boats to pick up 
people when the big ships go down.” 


Adétle 


] } a 
would they 


laughed outright. “ But how 
the 


hor, 


carry the bread, and 


: : 
stove, and the water, and the an 


and all the things? Besides, the great 


in 


boat 


waves would knock a small 
piece hag 

n felt a humiliating sense of 
being no match for the little stranger 
on sea topics, so he changed the theme. 

“ Are you going to Miss Onthank’s ?” 

“ That’s a funny name,” says Adele ; 
“that ’s the school, is n’t it? Yes, I 
suppose I ‘ll go there: you go, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” says Reuben, “but I don’t 
think I ’ll go very long.” 

“Why not?” says Adele. 

“1m getting too big to go to a girls’ 
school,” said Reuben. 

“ Oh!” —and there was a little play- 
ful malice in the girl’s observation that 
piqued the boy. 

“Do the scholars like her?” 
tinued Adeéle. 

“Pretty well,” said Reuben; “but 
she hung up a little girl about as big 
as you, once, upon a nail in a corner of 
the school-room.” 

“ Quelle béte/” exclaimed Adeéle. 

“That ’s French, is n’t it?” 

“Yes, and it means she 
woman to do such things.” 


con- 


’s a bad 
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In this way they prattled on, and grew 
into a certain familiarity: the boy en- 
tertaining 
French, 


an immense respect for her 

for her knowledge of the 
sea and ships; but stubbornly deter- 
mined to ma 


he thou 


ntain the superiority which 
ght justly to belong to his supe- 
rior age and sex. 
That evening, after the little people 
sleep, the spinster and the Doc- 
nferred together in regard to 
It was agreed between them 
hould enter at once upon her 


10 
es, and that particular in- 
cerning her religious beliefs, 
instruction on that score, 
in what belonged to the 
em of Miss Onthank, — 
At 


» the Doctor enjoined upon 


ferred for the present. 


r the propriety of commencing 
xt Saturday evening the 
tions in the Shorter Cate- 


of insisting upon punctual 


lance upon the family devotions. 


11 Doctor hoped by these ap- 
neans gradually to ripen the re- 
ensibilities of the little stranger, 
for that 


follies ‘ of 


1e might be prepared 
nunciation of those 
h Church amid which she had 
ated, and that it would be his 
at no distant day to declare to 


pinster had been so captivated 
certain air of modish elegance in 

as to lead her almost to forget 

he weightier obligations of her Chris- 
y toward her. She conceived 

that she would find in her a means of 
recovering some influence over Reuben, 
doubting that the boy would 

»d by her frolicsome humor, 

d would be eager for her companion- 
ship. It was possible, moreover, that 
there might be some appeal to the boy’s 
jealousies, when he found the favors 
which he had spurned were lavished 
upon Adéle. It was therefore in the 
best of temper and with the airiest of 
hopes (though not altogether spiritual 
ones) that Miss Eliza conducted the 
with the Doctor. In two 
things only they had differed, and in 


discussion 


Doctor 
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this each had gained and each lost a 
point. The Doctor utterly refused to 
conform his pronunciation to the rigors 
which Miss Eliza prescribed ; for him 
Adéle should be always and only Adaly. 
On the other hand, the parson’s exac- 
tions in regard to sundry modifications 
of the little girl’s dress miscarried: the 
spinster insisted upon all the furbelows 
as they had come from the hands of the 
French modiste ; and in this she left 
the field with flying colors. 

The next day Doctor Johns wrote to 
his friend Maverick, announcing the safe 
arrival of his child at Ashfield, and spoke 
in terms which were warm for him, of 
the interest which both his sister and 
himself felt in her welfare. “ He was 
pained,” he said, “to perceive that she 
spoke almost with gayety of serious 
things, and feared greatly that her keen 
relish for the beauties and delights of 
this sinful world, and her exuberant 
enjoyment of mere temporal blessings, 
would make it hard to wean her from 
them and to centre her upon 
the eternal world. But, my friend, all 
things are possible with God: and I 
shall diligently pray that she may re- 
turn to you, in a few years, sobered in 


desires 


mind, and a self-denying missionary of 
the true faith.” 


XXI. 


No such event could take place in 
Ashfield as the arrival of this young 
stranger at the parsonage, without ex- 
citing a world of talk up and down the 
street. There were stories that she 
came of a vile Popish family, and there 
were those who gravely believed that 
the poor little creature had made only 
a hair-breadth escape from the thongs of 
the Inquisition. There were few even of 
those who knew that she was the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy gentleman, now domi- 
ciled in France, and an old friend of 
the Doctor’s, who did not look upon 
her with a tender interest, as one mi- 
raculously snatched by the hands of the 
good Doctor from the snares of perdi- 
tion. The gay trappings of silks and 
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ribbons in which she paced up the aisle 
of the meeting-house upon her first Sun- 
day, under the patronizing eye of the 
stern spinster, were looked upon by the 
most of all 
young daughters — 
as the badges of the Woman of Baby- 


more elderly worshippers - 
by the mothers of 


lon, and as fit belongings to those ac- 
customed to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
Even Dame Tourtelot, in whose 
pew the face of Miss Almira waxes yellow 


ness. 


between two great saffron bows, com- 
miserates the poor heathen child who 
has been decked like a for the 
sacrifice. “I wonder Miss Eliza don’t 
pull off them ribbons from the little 


lamb 


minx,” said she, as she marched home 
in the “ intermission,” locked command- 
ingly to the arm of the Deacon. 

“ Wail, I s’pose they ’re paid for,” 
returns the Deacon. 

“What ’s that to do with it, Tourte- 
lot?” 

“Waal, Huldy, we do pootty much all 
we can for Almiry in that line: this 
’ere Maverick, I guess, doos the same. 
What ’s the odds, arter all?” 
Tourtelot,” the 


“Odds enough, as 


poor man found before bedtime: he 


had no flip. 

The Elderkins, however, were more 
Very early after her ar- 
rival, Adéle had found her way to their 
homestead, under the guidance of Miss 


considerate. 


Eliza, and by her frank, demonstrative 
manner had established herself at once 
in the affections of the whole family. 
The Squire, indeed, had rallied the par- 
son nota little, in his boisterous, hearty 
fashion, upon his introduction of such a 
dangerous young Jesuit into so ortho- 
dox a parish. 

At all which, so seriously uttered as 
to take the Doctor fairly aback, good 
Mrs. Elderkin shook her finger warn- 
ingly at the head of the Squire, and 
said, “ Now, for shame, Giles!” 

Good Mrs. Elderkin was, indeed, the 
pattern woman of the parish in all char- 
itable deeds,— not only outside, (where 
so many charitable natures find their lim- 
its,) but indoors. With gentle speech 
and gentle manner, she gave, may-be, 
her occasional closet-counsel to the 
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most times her efforts to 
habit of 
covered under the shape 
of some charming plea for a kindness 


Squire ; but 
win him to a 
thought are 


more serious 


to herself or the “ dear girls,” which she 
knows that he will not have the hardi- 
hood to resist. And even this method 
she does not push too far, — making it 
a cardinal point in her womanly strategy 
that his home shall be always grateful 
to the Squire, —that he shall never be 
driven from it by any thought or sus- 
picion of her exactions. Thus, if Grace 
—who is her oldest daughter, and al- 
most woman grown — has some evening 
appointment at Bible class, or other such 
gathering, and, the boys being out, ap- 
peals timidly to the father, good Mrs. 
Elderkin says, 

“TIT am afraid your papa is too tired, 
Grace ; do let him enjoy himself.” 

At which the Squire, shaking off his 
lethargy, says, — 

“Get your things, child!” 

And as he goes out with Grace, he is 
rewarded by one of those tender smiles 
upon the lip of the mother which cap- 
tivated and 
which still make his fireside the most 


him twenty years before, 
cherished spot in the town. 

No wonder that the little half-orphan- 
ed creature, Adéle, with her explosive 
warmth of heart, is kindly received 
among the Elderkins. Phil was some 
three years her senior, a ruddy-faced, 
open-hearted fellow, who had been well- 


but 
in whom a certain waywardness just now 


nurtured, like his two elder brothers, 


appearing was attributed very much, by 
the closely observing mother, to the in- 
fluence of that interesting, but mischiev- 
ous boy, Reuben. Phil was the superior 
in age, indeed, and in muscle, (as we 
may find proof,) but in nerve-power the 
more delicate-featured boy of the parson 
outranked him. 

Rose Elderkin was a year younger 
than the French stranger, and a marvel- 
lously fair type of New England girl- 
beauty: light brown hair in unwieldy 
masses ; skin wonderfully clear and 
transparent, and that flushed at a re- 
buke, or a run down the village street, 
till her cheeks blazed with scarlet; a 
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lip delicately thin, but blood-red, and 
exquisitely cut; a great hazel eye, that 
in her moments of glee, or any occa- 
sional excitement, fairly danced and 
kl with a kind 


other 


of insane merri- 
times took on a de- 
nsive look, which to future 

ossibly prove the more 

The 

up a captivating girlish 
i New 
phere, is rarely carried 


womanhood. 


ie two. features 


, under a 
The lips 
and bloodless; the skin 
nst all proof of blushes ; 
ken, and the blithe sparkle 
is so full of infectious joy is lost 
that exhausting blaze of girl- 
we make no proph«e cy in re- 
e future of our 


le thinks her 


, 
posed to rank 


little friend 
very charming ; 
her —what- 
—far above 

in his reading of 
iildren of the Abbey,” 
by favor of Phil, 
has thought of 


to] 
stoien, 


t] he 


book.) g 
ven Amanda first appeared ; and 
Amanda 


t of Rose: and 


divine is in tears, he 

when Amanda 

Mortimer kneeling at her 

still thought of Rose. 
Adéle, Phil, Rose, and 

fellow - attendants 
excellent Miss 

} 


hoolhouse itself is a 


at the 


Bets y 
ne st 
, and stands upon a cross- 
from the street of 


is upon the side of 


main 
the 
h the 
half- 


f sugar-maples stand 


hich courses throu; 


the westward. A 


throw over it a 
gust. In March the 


oaseries of t 


grateful 
se trees 
ippings on 
the more mechanically in- 
pupils, — Phil Elderkin 

and gimlets, quills, and 
are brought into requisi- 
In the 
of summer, and when the brook 


ith prodigious results. 


enturous ones, of whom Reu- 
is chief to dam its 


current; and it being traditional in the 


est, undertake 
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school that one day a strange fisherman 
once took out two trout, half as long as 
Miss Onthank’s ruler, from under the 
bridge by which the high road crosses 
the brook, Reuben plies every artifice, 
whether of bent pins, or hooks purchas- 
ed from the Tew partners, (unknown to 
Aunt Eliza, who is prejudiced against 
fish-hooks as dangerous.) to catch a 
third ; and finding other resources vain, 
he punches two or three holes through 
the bottom of his little dinner-pail, to 
make a scoop-net of it, and manfully 
wades under the bridge to explore all the 
hollows of that unknown region. While 
in this precarious position, he is report- 
ed by some timid child to the mistress, 
who straightway sallies out, ferule in 
hand and cap-strings flying, and 
ders him to land; which Reuben, taking 


or- 


warning by the threatening tone of the 
old lady, refuses, unless she promises 
not to flog him; and the kind-hearted 
mistress, fearing too long exposure of 
the lad to the chilly water, gives the 
promise. But with the tell-tale pail 
dangling at his belt, he does not escape 
so easily the inquisitive Aunt Eliza. 
The excellent Miss Onthank—for by 
this title the parson always compliments 
her—is a type of a schoolmistress which 
is found no longer: grave, stately, with 
two great moppets of hair on either side 
her brow, (as in the old engravings of 
Louis Philippe’s good queen Amelia,) 
very resolute, very learned in the boun- 
daries of all Christian and heathen coun- 
tries, patient toa fault, with a marvellous 
capacity for pointing out with her bod- 
kin every letter to some wee thing at its 
first 


stage of spelling, and yet keeping 


an eye upon all the school-room ; read- 
ing a chapter from the Bible, and say- 
ing a prayer each morning upon her 
the little ones all kneel- 
ing in concert, — with an air that would 


bended knees, 


have adorned the most stately prioress 
of a convent; using her red ferule be- 
times on little, mischievous, smarting 
hands, yet not over-severe, and kind 
beneath all her gravity. She regards 
Adéle with a peculiar tenderness, and 
hopes to make herself the humble and 


unworthy instrument of redeeming her 
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from the wicked estate in which she has 
been reared. And Adéle, though not 
comprehending the excess of her zeal, 
and opening her eyes in great wonder- 
ment when the good woman talks about 
her “ providential deliverance from the 
artful snares of the adversary,” is as 
free in her talk with the grave mistress 
as if she were her mother confessor. 
Phil 


boys of the school, resent the indigni- 


and Reuben, being the oldest 
ty of being still subject to woman rule 
by a concerted series of rebellious out- 
breaks. 
the arrival of Adéle upon the scene, this 
rebel attitude 
that 


The rebels on their way to school espy 


Some six or eight months after 


culminates in an incident 
occasions a change of programme. 


a few clam-shells before some huckster’s 


door, and, putting two or three in their 
pockets, seize the opportunity when the 
good lady’s eyes are closed in the morn- 
ing prayer to send two or three scaling 
about the room, which fall with 
little 

} 


aimed more justly by 


, 
a Ciatter 


among the startled ones. One, 
Reuben, strikes 
the grave mistress full upon the fore- 


head, and leaves a red cut from which 
one or two beads of blood trickle down. 

Adéle, who has not learned yet that 
obstinate closing of the eyes which most 
of the scholars have been taught, and to 
whom the sight recalls the painted heads 
of at Mar- 


seilles, scream. 


an old church 
little 


But the mistress, with face unchanged 


martyrs in 
cives a hysteric 
and voice uplifted and unmoved, com- 
pletes her religious duty. 

The whole school is horrified, on ris- 
ing from their knees, at sight of the old 
lady’s bleeding head. The mistress 
wipes her forehead calmly, and, picking 
the 


rew this?” 


shell at her feet, Says, “ Who 


‘here is silence in the room. 
Adéle,” 
scream, 


she continues, “I heard 
hil 


you child; do you know who 
threw this?” 

Adéle gives a quick, inquiring glance 
at Reuben, whose face is imperturbable, 
rallies her courage for a struggle against 
the will of the mistress, and then bursts 
into tears. 

Reuben cannot stand this. 
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“7 threw it, Marm,” says he, with a 
great tremor in his voice. 

The mistress beckons him to her, and, 
as he walks thither, motions to a bench 
near her, and says gravely, — 

“Sit by me, Reuben.” 

There he keeps till school-hours are 
over, wondering what shape the pun- 
ishment will take. At last, when all are 
gone, the mistress leads him into her 
private closet, and says solemnly, — 

“ Reuben, this is a crime against God. 
] forgiv e and 


you; I,hope He may” 


she bids him kneel beside her, while she 


prays in a way that makes the tears start 
to h 


th 
Then, home,—she walking by his side, 


e eves of the boy. 


and leading him straight into the study 
of the grave Doctor, to whom she unfolds 
begging him not to punish the 
lad, believing that he is penitent. And 
ley 


the meekness and kindliness of the good 


the story, 


woman make a Christian picture for the 
ontrast with 
Aunt Eliza, 


-] hat] . 
ever ioses, — that keeps 


mind of Reuben, in sad « 


the prim austerity of a 
picture that he n 
him meekly obedient for the rest of the 
quarter ; after which, by the advice of 
Miss Onthank, both Phil and 

are transferred to the boys’ academy 


upon the Common. 


Reuben 


XXII. 


MEANTIME, Adéle is making friends 
in Ashfield The 


irrepressible buoyancy of her character 


and in the parsonage. 


cannot be kept under even by the sever- 
ity of conduct which belongs to the home 
Doctor. 


dience to 


of the If she yields rigid obe- 
all the laws of the household, 
as she is taught to do, her vivacity spar- 
kles all the more in those short intervals 
There 
is something in this beaming mirth of 
hers which the Doctor loves, though he 


He 


his door fast, that the snatches of some 


of time when the laws are silent. 


struggles against the love. shuts 
profane song from her little lips (with 
him ali French songs are profane) may 
not come in to disturb him; but as her 
voice rises cheerily, higher and higher, 
in the summer dusk, he catches him- 
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self lending a profane ear; the blithe- 
ness, the sweetness, the mellowness of 
her tones win upon his dreary solitude ; 
there is something softer in them than 
in the measured vocables of sister Eli- 
za; it brings a souvenir of the girlish 
Rachel, floats back 
upon the strains of the new singer, to 
the days when that dear voice filled his 
and he thinks — thanking Adaly 
for the thought 

' 


now : 


and his memory 


heart ; 
9 -she is singing with 
the angels 

But the 
music, in the 
cry out in sl 
ber, “ Adéle 
you will d 
"Even 
the 
never tires of wandering up and down, 


spinster, who has no ear for 
midst of such a carol, will 
larp tones from her cham- 

Adéle, not so loud, child! 
sturb the Doctor!” 
then Adéle 


and the 


has her resource in 
rden orchard, where she 

und never wandering there but some 
fragment of a song breaks from her lips. 

From time to time the 
mons her to h 
talk with her 
the Saturda 
Cater 


anda bel 


Doctor sum- 
is study to have serious 


She has, indeed, shared 


y-night instruction in the 


lism, in company with Reuben, 


quick at words, no matter 


how long they may be, she has learn- 


ed it all; and Reuben and she dash 


through “ what is required ” and “ what 


is forbidden” and “the reasons annex- 


pair of prancing horses, kept 
hand by that excellent whip, 
But the not 


study has 


t gravity in the mind of the 
he good parson had hoped 


seed, he fears, 


1 


has fallen upon 


pl He therefore, as we have 


ces 


mons her from time to time to 


Adele 
summons, with a tripping step, and, with 


comes, always at the first 


coquettish adjustment of her 
und hair, flings herself into the 


chair before him, — 


‘Now, New Papa, here I am!” 
} 
Ah, 


could 


Adaly! I wish, child, that you 
be more serious than you are.” 
tha! ha!”—(she sees a look 


on the face of the Doctor,) “ but 
a 


> oa rious 
of pa 
I will 


she throws a most unnatural expression 
pose into her face. 


Iam”; and with great effort 


of re 
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“You are a good girl, Adaly; but 
this is not the seriousness I want to 
find in you. I want you to feel, my 
child, that you are walking on the brink 
of a precipice, — that your heart is des- 
perately wicked.” 

“ Oh, no, New Papa! you don’t think 
I ’m desperately wicked ?” —and she 
says it with a charming eagerness of 
manner. 

“Yes, desperately wicked, Adaly, — 
leaning to the things of this world, and 
not fastening your affections on things 
above, on the realities beyond the 
grave.” 

“ But all that is so far away, New 
Papa!” 

“ Not so far as you think, child ; they 
may come to-day.” 

Adéle is sobered in earnest now, and 
tosses her little feet back and forth, in 
an agony of apprehension. 

The Doctor continues, — 

“ To-day, tf ye 
harden not your hearts” ; and the sen- 


will hear his voice, 
timent and utterance are so like to the 
usual ones of the pulpit, that Adéle 
takes courage again. 

The little girl has a profound respect 
for the Doctor ; his calmness, his equa- 
nimity, his persistent zeal in his work, 
would alone provoke it. 


what she 


But she sees, 


furthermore, - does not see 
always in “ Aunt Eliza,” —a dignity of 
character that is proof against all irri- 
then, too, he has ap- 


peared to Adéle a very pattern of jus- 


tating humors ; 


tice. She had taken exceptions, indeed, 
when, on one or two rare occasions, he 
had reached down the birch rod which 
lay upon the same hooks with the sword 
of Major Johns, in the study, and had 
called in Reuben for extraordinary dis- 
cipline ; 
escence in the affair when his cool mo- 
ments came next morning, and the mel- 
ancholy air of kindness with which the 


but the boy’s manifest acqui- 


Doctor went in to kiss hima good- 
night, after such regimen, kept alive 
her faith in the unvarying justice of the 
Therefore she tried hard to 
torture her poor little heart into a feel- 
ing of its own blackness, (for that it was 
very black she had the good man’s aver- 


parson. 
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ment.) she listened gravely to all he had 
to urge, and when he had fairly over- 
burdened her with the enumeration of 
her wicked, worldly appetites, she could 
only say, with a burst of emotion, — 
“Well, but, New Papa, the good God 
will forgive me.” 
“ Yes, Adaly, yes, —I trust so, if for- 
giveness be sought 
, 


But remem! 


in fear and trem- 
yer, ‘When God cre- 


ated man, he entered into a 


bling. 
covenant 
of life with him upon condition of per- 
fect obedience.’ ” 

This brings back to poor Adéle the 
drudgery of the Saturday’s Catechism, 
associated with the sharp correctives 
of Aunt Eliza; and she can only offer 
a pleading kiss to the Doctor, and ask 
plaintively, 

‘May I go now?” 

‘One moment, Adaly,” he 
he 


prays, fervently, passionately, drawing 


and 
makes her kneel beside him, while 
her frail little figure to himself, even as 
he prays, as if he would carry her with 
him in his arms into the celestial pres- 
ence. 

his 
but 
1e lad has shrewdly 


*n, too, has had 


of closet 
they are rarer now ; 


seasons 


struggle ; 


learned to adjust himself to all the re- 


quirements of such occasions. He has 


put on a leaden acquiescence in the 


Doctor’s theories, whether with regard 
to sanctification or redemption, that is 


most disheartening to the parson. Does 


any question of the Doctor’s, by any 


catch-word, suggest from 


an 
Shorter Catechism ” 


answer 
the “ as applicable, 
is ready with it on the instant. 
Does the Doctor ask, — 


Reuben 


“Do you know, my son, the sinfulness 
of the estate in which you are living ?” 
“Sinfulness of 
to man fell?” 
“ Know it 


the guilt of Adam’s first sin the want 


the estate whereun- 
says Reuben, briskly. 
like a book: —‘ Consists in 
of original righteousness and the cor- 
ruption of his whole nature which is 
commonly called original sin together 
with all actual transgressions which pro- 
ceed from it.’ There ’s a wasp on your 
shoulder, father, — there ’s two of ’em: 


I ’ll kill em.” 
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No wonder the good Doctor is dis- 
heartened, and trusts more and more, in 
respect to his boy, to the silent influen- 
ces of the Spirit. 

Adéle has no open quarrels with 
Miss Johns ; she is obedient ; she, too, 
has fallen under the influence of that 
magnetic voice, and accepts the orders 
and the commendations conveyed by 
it as if they were utterances of Fate. 
Yet, with her childish instincts, she has 
formed a very fair estimate of the char- 
acter of Miss Eliza; it is doubtful even 
if she has not fathomed it in certain di- 
rections more correctly and profoundly 
than the grave Doctor. She sees clear- 
ly that the spinster’s unvarying solici- 
tude in regard to the dress and appear- 
of Adéle ”’ 
that hard pride of character which she 


ance ‘dear is due more to 
nurses every day of her life than to any 
For 
at the hands of her old godmother and 
of her father Adéle what 


was. It is a lesson 


tenderness for the little stranger. 


has known 
real tenderness 
children never unlearn. 

“ Adéle, my dear, you look charming- 
ly to-day, with that pink bow in your 
hair. Do you know, I think pink is be- 
coming to you, my child ?” 

And Adéle listens with a composed 
to 
What girl of — any age is? 
Miss 
ever calls a tear to her eye 
belt-buckle, in 


smile, not be admired. 


Bu 


unwilling 

the ad- 

miration of Johns does not touch 

her; it! 

In the bright the bis 
: 


leg-of-mutton sleeves, in the glitterin: 


> 


brooch containing coils of the Johns 
walk and authorita- 


tive air of the spinster, the qu 


hair, in the jaunty 

ick, keen 
eye of Adtle sees something more than 
the meek Christian teacher and friend. 
It is a sin in her to see it, perhaps ; but 


rang 
help it. 


she cannot 

Miss Johns has not succeeded in ex- 
citing the jealousy of Reuben, — at least, 
not in the manner she had hoped. Her 
influence over him is clearly on the 
wane. He sees, indeed, her exaggerat- 
ed devotion to the little stranger,— which 
serves in her presence, at least, to call 
out all his indifference. Yet even this, 
Adéle, with her girlish instinct, seems 
to understand, too, and bears the boy 
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no grudge in consequence of it. 


| 


when he | 


Nay, 
is received some special ad- 
ministration of the parson’s discipline, 


she allows her sympathy to find play in 
a tender word or two that touch Reuben 
more than he dares to show. 

And when they meet down the 


from the lynx eye of Aunt 


or- 
chard, awa 
‘liza, there are rare apples far out up- 
nging limbs that he can pluck, 
venturous climbing. for her; 

sees through the boughs her 
the 
there 


must be the 


g tripping through 
gers to watch it, 

ight that she 

wf the story, and not Rose, — 


in the apple-tree, a 


ick writes 
the he disturbed 
affairs in France will 
his intended 
may possibly de- 


He 


to prevent all 


pone 


ime o come, 
‘*In order 
ls which may grow out 
onary fervor on this side 
I have invested in United 
s, for the benefit of my 
,a sum of money which 
seven hundred dollars 
f this I propose to make you 
nd desire that you should draw 
of the yearly interest as you 
1e to be for her best good, 
her no reasonable requests, and 
r household reckoning clear 
account, 
the 


am ¢ 


le deficit on her 
improved 
] 


charmed with 
elichted 


them that even under your 


her letters, and 
gimen she has not lost her old 
of spirits. My dear Johns, I 
lebt in this matter which I 
r be able to repay. Kiss the 
1 for me ; tell her that ‘ Papa’ 
thinks of her, as he sits solitary 
» green bench under the arbor. 
s the dear one, and keep all 
her!” 
XV.— NO. 92. 


om 


44 
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She, gaining in height now month by 
month, wins more and more upon the 
grave Doctor,— wins upon Rose, who 
loves her as she loves her sisters,—wins 
upon Phil, whose liking for her is be- 
coming demonstrative to a degree that 


prompts a little jealousy in the warm- 
blooded Reuben, and that drives out all 


thought of the pink cheeks and fat arms 


of Suke Boody. Miss Johns still 


gards her with admiring eyes, and 


all her old assiduity in looking af 


ts and silken trappir 


comio 


] 


after day, in summer weather, k 


er long the eml 


the Tew p 


smiles: rood 


she idle tl 
paths of » village ; 
the I 
tress Elderkin has always a cordial wel- 
the 


the little Jesuit, 


greet ur with Mis- 


come ; stout Squire stoops to kiss 


who blushes at the ten- 
der affront through all the brownness 
of 
day the 
the and as autumn 
comes in, burning with all forest 

tle 

l 


farmer’s flails beat time 


her cheek, like a rose. Day al 
rumble of the mill breaks 
country 
its 
fires, the 


to- 


gether, as they did before. 


At 


plot 


\ ten years 
academy, Phil and Reuben 
lischief, and they cement their 
friendship with not a few boyish quar- 
re ls 
Thus, Reuben, in the way of 


ish pomologists of those days, has bur- 


the boy- 


ied at midsummer in the orchard a doz- 
en or more of the finest windfalls from 


the early apple-trees, that they may mel- 
low, away from the air, into good eating 
condition, and he has marked the 
in his boyish way with a little pyramid 


spot 


of stones. Strolling down the orchard 


a few days later, he sees Phil coming 
away from that locality, with his pockets 
bulging out ominously, and munching 
a great apple with extraordinary reli 

Perhaps there is a thought that he may 
design a gift out of the stolen stores for 
Adéle ; at any rate, Reuben flies at him. 

“] Phil, that ’s 
now, to be stealing my apples !” 


“Who ’s 
Phil, with a great roar of voice. 


say, doosed mean 


stole your a 


ples ?” 
“You have,” says Reuben ; and hav- 
ing now come near enough to find his 
pyramid of stones all laid low, he says 
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more angrily, —“ You ’re a thief! and 
you ’ve got ’em in your pocket !” 

" “Thief!” says Phil, looking threat- 
eningly, and throwing away his apple 
half-eaten, “if you call me a thief, I say 
you ’re a—— you know what.” 

" “Well, blast you,” says Reuben, boil- 
Call me a liar, 


ing with rage, “ say it! 


if you dare !” 
says Phil, “if you accuse 


1 . 
1eS 5 


“1 do dare,” 


me of stealing your ap} I say 


you ’re a liar, and be darned to you!” 
At this, 
by two or 


Reuben, thor he is the 


} 

n 
1 
n 


shorter three inc and no 


h for his foe at fistict 


Cs, 
mat iffs, plants a 
blow straight in Philip’s face. (He said 
afterward, when all was settled, that he 
was ten times more mortified to think 
that 
father’s orchard.) 


he had done such a thing in his 


But Phil closed upon him, and knead- 
him with his knuckles in the back, 
ip, threw him heavily, fall- 
ing prone upon him. Reuben, in a fren- 
zy, and with a torrent of much worse 
habit of 
rn him, when 
they 


was in the 
to tl 


| 
which 


language than he 


using, was struggling 
voice, both 


well, « 


a sharp, loud 


knew only too ume down the 


wind, ‘Boys ! boys !” and presently 
the Do 


“ What does this mean 


tor comes up panting. 
? Philip, ’ m 
! continues ; and 


ashamed of you!” he 


Phil p rises. 


Reuben, rising, too, the instant after, 
and with his fury unchecked, dashes at 


when the Doctor seizes him 


1 aside. 


Phil again ; 
and drags hin 
s Phil. 


stole my apples and called 


by the collar 


me,’ Say 


says Reuben, with the tears 
starting, though he tries desperately to 
keep them back, seeing that Phil shows 
no such evidence of emotion. 

“Tut! tut!” says the Doctor,—“ you 
are both too angry for a straight story. 
Come with me.” 

And taking each by the hand, he led 
them through the garden and house, 
directly into his study. There he opens 
a closet-door, with 
“Step in here, Reuben, until I hear 
Philip’s story.” This Phil tells straight- 
forwardly,—how he was passing through 


the sharp order, 
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the orchard with a pocketful of apples, 
which a neighbor’s boy had given, and 
how Reuben came upon him with swift 
accusation, and then the fight. “ But 
he hurt me more than I hurt him,” says 
Phil, wiping his nose, which showed a 
little ooze of blood.” 
’ says the Doctor, —“ I think 
you tell the truth.” 

“Thank you,” says Phil, —“I know 
I do, Doctor.” 

Next Reuben is called out. 


“Good! 


“Do you snow he took the apples ?” 
asks the Doctor. 
“but 


place, and the stones 


“ Don’t know,” says Reuben, - 
he was by the 
thrown down.” 

“ And is that sufficient cause, Reu- 
ben, for accusing your friend? 

At which, Reuben, shifting his po- 


sition uneasily from one foot to the 


other, says, 
‘I believe he 


= Stop, Sir!” 


did, though.” 
the Doctor in a 
voice that makes Reuben sidle away. 


Says 
“ Here,” says Phil, commiserating him 
in a grand way, and beginning to dis- 
charge his pockets on the Doctor’s table, 
“he may have them, if he wants them.” 
in 


Reuben stares at them a moment 


astonishment, then breaks out with a 


great tremor in his voice, but roundly 
enough, 

“ By 
apples at all. I’m sorry I told you that, 
Phil.” 

“ Don’t say ‘By George’ before me, 
or anywhere else,” Doctor, 
“It ’s but a sneaking oath, 
Sir; yet” (more gently) “I’m glad of 
your honesty, 


George ! they ’re not the same 


} 
ne 


says 
sharply. 


Reuben.” 

At the instigation of the parson they 
after which he leads them 
both into his closet, beckoning them to 
kneel of 
commends them in his stately way to 


shake hands ; 


on either side him, as he 
Heaven, trusting that they may live in 
good-fellowship henceforth, and keep 
His counsel, who was the great Peace- 
maker, always in their hearts. 

Next morning, 
reconnoitre the place of his buried treas- 
ure, he finds all safe, and taking the 


better half of the fruit, he marches away 


when Reuben goes to 
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with a proud step to the Elderkin house. 
The basket is for Phil. But Phil is not 
at home; so he leaves the gift, and a 
message, with a short story of it all, with 
the tender Rose, whose eyes dance with 
girlish admiration at this stammered tale 
of his, and her fingers tremble when 
they touch the boy’s in the transfer of 
his little burden. 
Reuben walks away prouder yet; is 


not this sweet-faced girl, after all, 
Amanda? 

There come quarrels, however, with 
the a not 


smoothed Doctor and the 


teacher 
The 


long consultations. 


idemy so easily 
over. 
master Reu- 
to be feared, has bad asso- 
The 
Boody, with the stage-driver ; and 


the 


ciates. 
Nat 
one ¢ ay 


boy makes interest, through 


old ladies are horrified at 
seeing the parson’s son mounted on the 
box of the coach beside the driver, and 
putting his boyish fingers to the test of 
ind. truant 

back 
can 


He 


brings, another time, a horrid fighting 


Of course he is a 


from school, and toilin 


four-in-h 
that day g 
af } 

he 


footsore and weary, after tea, 


account of himself. 


4 | 
give buta lame 


cur, (as Miss Eliza terms it in her dis- 
gust,) for which he 
the that 
knit. He thinks it a 
Miss Johns and 

He 


es as loitering about 


has bartered away 


new muffler the spinster has 


splendid bargain. 


the Doctor do not. 


is reported by credible witness- 


the tavern in the 
long 


summer nights, after prayers are 


and the lights are 


over at the parsonage, 


out: thus it is discovered, to the great 
g 


horror of the household, that by conni- 
vance with Phil he makes his way over 
the roof of the kitchen from his cham- 
ber-window to join in these night for- 
ays. After long consideration, in which 
Grandfather Handby is brought into 
consultation, it 


boy for a while 


is decided to place the 
under the charge of the 
latter for discipline, and with the hope 
that removal from his town associates 
may work good. But within a fortnight 
after the change is made, Grandfather 
Handby drives across the country in his 
wagon, with Reuben seated beside him 
with a comic gravity on his face; and 
the old gentleman, pleading the infirmi- 
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ties of age, and giving the boy a fare- 
well tap on the cheek, (for he loves him, 
though he has whipped him almost dai- 
ly,) restores him to the paternal roof. 
At this crisis, Squire Elderkin — 
who, to tell truth, has a little fear of the 
wayward propensities of the parson’s 
son in misleading Phil — recommends 
trial of the discipline of a certain Par- 
son Brummem, who fills the parish-pul- 
pit upon Bolton Hill. This dignitary 
was a tall, lank, leathern-faced man, of 
incorruptible zeal and stately gravity, 
who held under his stern dominion a 
little flock of two hundred and 
paroc hial 
stipend by the w eek-day office of 


] 
SOULS, 


who, eking out a narrow 
teach- 
ing, had gained large repute for his sub- 
jugation of refractory boys. 

A feeble little invalid wife cringed 
beside him along the journey of life ; 
and it would be pitiful to think that she 
had not long ago entered, in way of re- 
muneration, upon paths of pleasantness 
beyond the grave. 

Parson Brother 
Johns, when he drove with Reuben to 


Brummem received 


the parsonage-door, on that wild waste 
Bolton Hill, with all the unction 
of manner that belonged to him; but 
unction as to chill 
the of 
A week’s experience only dis- 


ot 


it was so grave 
to 


an 


poor Reuben marrow his 
bones. 
pe rsed the chill when the tingle of the 
parson’s big rod wrought a glow in him 
Ye t Reuben 


chafed not so much at the whippings — 


that was almost madness. 


to which he was well used —as at the 
dreariness of the new home, the mel- 
ancholy waste of common over which 
March all the year, the 
pinched faces that met him without oth- 
er recognition than, “ One o’ 
Nor 
the aspect more inviting: 


winds blew 
Parson 
indoors was 
a big red ta- 
ble. around which sat six fellow-martyrs 


Brummem’s b’ys.” 


with their slates and geographies ; a tall 
desk, at which Brummem indited his 
sermons; and from time to time a lit- 
tle side-door opening timidly, through 
which came a weary woman’s voice, 
“ Ezekiel, dear, one minute!” at which 
the great man strides thither, and lends 
his great ear to the family council. 
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Ah, the long, weary mornings, when 
the sun, pouring through the curtainless 
south windows a great blaze upon the 
oaken floor, lights up for Reuben only 
the cobwebbed corners, the faded round- 
dismal 


abouts of fellow-martyrs, the 


figures of Daboll, the shining tail-coat 


of Master Brummem, as he stalks up 


and down from hour to hour, collecting 


; +1 ” he 
his sca - thoughts for 


in this way 


some new argumentative thrust of the 


sixthly or the seventh- 


! And 


when 


quill into the 
ly of his next week’s sermon 
the long and we 
the sun w 


ry afternoons, 
ith a mocking bounty pours 
through the du 
dows to 
the gray 
the fi 

Brun, and the 


1 4 . 
sty and curtainiess win- 
lighting only 


kled 14} 


speckied rounda 


the west, 


outs of! 


Malte- 


, 
the 


and 


ugging boys, the maps of 
shining forehead of 
Brummem! 
The re 


about t 


whose chi 
the tend 


ered ot 


Ashfield. 


iality affronts his whole 


D S 


congen 


nature. 
In the keenness of his m urtyrdom, ( 


the less real because fanciec 


none 
1.) the leath- 

the 
with 
he, the 


ern-faced, gaunt Brummem takes 


shape of 


bloody maw 


child of 


some Giant Despair 
j 


1 -and 


ana mace, 


Christiana, for whose 
guiding hand he gropes vainly: she 
has gone before to the Celestial City! 


The rod of the master does not cure 


rebellion 


the chronic state of moody 
, 


into which Reuben lapses, with these 
It drives him at last 
to an act of desperation. 


in Daboll that 


fancies on him. 
The lesson 
day was a hard one ; but 
it was not the lesson, or his short-com- 
ings in it,—it was not the hand of the 
master, which had been heavy on him, — 
but it was a vague, dismal sense of the 
dreariness of his surroundings, of the 
looks that met him, of the 
weary monotony, of the lack of sympa- 


starched 


thy, which goaded him to the final overt 
act of rebellion, — which made him dash 
his leathern-bound arithmetic full into 
the face of the master, and then sit 
down, burying his face in his hands. 
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The stern doctrines of Parson Brum- 


mem had taught him, at least, a rigid 
self-command. He did not strike the 
lad. But recovering from his amaze- 
ment, he says, “ Very well, very well, 
Master Reuben, we will sleep 
; and then, tapping at the inner 
door, “ Keziah, 
| 


upon 
this ” 


make ready the little 


1amber over the hall for Master Johns: 


give 


1e must be by himself to-night: 


( 
I 
him a glass of water and a slice of dry 
bread: nothing else, Sir,’ (turning to 


Reuben now,) “until you come to me 


to-morrow 


», in this place, and 


ask my pardon”; and he motions him 


, 
door. 


n staggers out,— staggers up 
stairs into the 


the dismal chamber. It 


looks out only upon a bald waste of 
common. Shortly after, a slatternly maid 
brings his prison fare, and, with a little 
ld } 


added secretly a 


scretion, has 


f ) ad 
or § I ri 


kindly d 


roll Reuben thanks 


her, and say 


*You’re a good wom- 
an, Keziah ; I say, won’t you fetch 
me m} 1p, re 
cold here.” Tl 


of cauti 


’s a good un; it’s 
1e maid, with great show 
on, complies ; a few minutes after, 
the parson comes, and, looking in warn- 
ingly, closes and locks the door outside. 

A weary evening follows, in which 
thoughts of Adéle, of nights at the El- 


derkins’, of Phil, of Rose, flash upon 
him, and spend their richness, leaving 
him more madly disconsolate. Then 
come thoughts of the morning humilia- 
tion, of the boys pointing their fingers 
at him after school. 

“No, they sha’n’t, by George!” 


And 


asleep ; with this decision ripened in him, 


with this decision he dropped 
he woke at three in the morning, — wait- 
ed for the hall clock to strike, that he 
might be sure of his hour,—tied together 
the two sheets of Mistress Brummem’s 
bed, opened the window gently, dropped 
out his improvised cable, slid upon it 
safely to the ground, and before day 
had broken or any of the townsfolk 
were astir, had crossed all the more 
open portion of the village, and by 
sunrise had plunged into the wooded 
swamp-land which lay three miles west- 
ward toward the river. 
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THE GREAT LAKES: 


THEIR OUTLETS 


) poe years ago there appeared in 
this magazine two articles upon 
the Great and their Harbors.* 
In these papers the commercial impor- 
tance of the 


it was shown that their commerce was 


Lakes 


Lakes was set forth, and 

ime nearly equal in amount to 
the whole foreign trade of the country. 
Within four 
value of 


those the relative 


years 
these two branches of com- 
The for- 
eign trade, under the efforts of open 


merce has greatly changed. 


foes and secret enemies, has fallen off 


very large ly. A committee of the New 
York Board of Trade, in an appeal to 
the Secretary of the Navy for protec- 


tion against British pirates, made the 
that 


i 
I 


statement, the imports into that 


port during the first quarter of 1860, in 
American vessels, were $ 62,598,326, — 
in foreign and 
that in 


the imports in American vessels were 


vessels, $ 30,918,051 


1863, during the same period, 


g°7 


88« 


3,403,830, in foreign vessels, $ 65,- 


),853 ; —in other words, that in three 


years of war, our navigation on the 
ocean had declined more than one half, 
and that of foreign nations had increas- 
ed in nearly the same proportion. 

The 


trade before 


two great branches of internal 


the war consisted of the 
trade of the Lakes and the canals lead- 
ing from them to the seaboard, and the 
trade of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The I: 
rupted or destroyed by the Rebellion, 
it follows that at the present time the 
principal commerce left to the Atlantic 
cities is that of the Great Lakes and the 
States about them, usually known as 
the Northwest. 


tter branch being inter- 


This commerce amounts at present 
to at least twelve hundred millions of 
dollars annually, and increases so rap- 
idly that all estimates of its prospective 
value have hitherto fallen far short of 


* See Nos. for February and March, 1861, ~ Vol. 
Vil pp 220, 31 
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the truth. It employs about two thou- 
sand vessels and twenty thousand sail- 
ors, besides four great lines of railroad, 
It sends to the seaboard one hundred 
million bushels of grain, two million 
hogs, and half a million of cattle, com- 
posing the principal part of the food 
of the Atlantic States, (it being well 
known that the wheat crop of New York 
would hardly feed her people for one 
third of the year, and that that of New 
England is sufficient for only about 
three weeks’ consumption,) and afford- 
ing a large surplus for exportation. 

In a memorial of the Hon. S. B. Rug- 
gles of New York to President Lin- 
coln, on the enlargement of the New 
York “The cereal 
wealth yearly floated on these waters 


canals, he says, — 
now exceeds one hundred million bush- 
els. It is difficult to present a distinct 
Suf- 
fice it to say, that the portion of it 
(about two thirds) moving to market on 


idea of a quantity so enormous. 


the Erie and Oswego Canals requires a 
line of boats more than forty miles long 
to carry it.” On the Lakes it requires a 
fleet of five thousand vessels carrying 
If load- 
ed in railroad-cars of the usual capaci- 


twenty thousand bushels each. 


ty, it would take two hundred and fifty 
thousand of them, or a train more than 
one thousand miles in length. The four 
great lines from the Lakes to the sea- 
board would each have to run four hun- 
dred cars a day for half the year to car- 
ry this grain to market. Speaking of 
the grain-trade, Mr. Ruggles says, — 
“Its existence is a new fact in the his- 
tory of man. 
much exceeds the whole export of ce- 
reals from the Russian Empire, the 
great compeer of the United States, 
whose total export of cereals was in 
1857 but forty-nine million bushels, 
being less than half the amount carried 
in 1861 upon the American Lakes. It 
was the constant aim of ancient Rome, 


In quantity, it already 
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even in the zenith of its power, to pro- 
vision the capital and the adjacent prov- 
inces from the outlying portions of the 
empire. 


by E 


Under the prudent administration of 


The yearly crop contributed 
ypt was fifteen million bushels. 


he Emperor Severus, a large store of 
corn was accumulated and kept on hand, 
sufficient to guard the empire from fam- 
The 


was but one hundred and 


ine for seven years. total amount 

thus provided 

The produc t of 

Lake States of Ohio, 

and Wis- 

in, was three hundred and fifty-four 
; pe 


ninety million bushels. 
he five 


Indiana, Illinois, 


trade, 


ut which 


4 

iKe 
which i t its infancy, | 
promises to reach vast proport 
ral 


ions ina 
few years, is the iron and copper trade of 


Lake Superior. o hun- 
dred and 
iron or¢ 
cop} ( 
that lake, 


dred and 


» Beans 
nboun- 
vo hun- 

rec] ; tra le h x} ] 
area IS trace has Whol- 


} 
} ten vea 
le last ten years. 


Oswego Canals be 


advocated 


Lake 


n up and outstriy 


country will 


ns 
I han thir- 
first invoice 

from that city which 


1 


S$; and 


now ships 
should he live 

of mankind, he 

shipment of 

alone. 

lation llinois has doub- 
and 
not 
That 
o about three and a 


people ; 


h of the last two decades, 


there is no re 


sed in eac 


ason why it should 
continu so in the next. 


would give it in 187 


half millions of most of them 


farmers and producers, and farmers 
who, by help of 


[ f their fertile soil, the 


ease of its cultivation, and the general 
use of agricultural machinery, are able 
to produce a very large amount of grain 
or meat to the working hand. 
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These fleets of sail-vessels and steam- 
ers, and these railroad-trains which go 
Eastward thus loaded with grain and 
provisions, return West with freight 
more various, though as valuable. The 
teas, silks, and spices of India, the cof- 
fee of Brazil, the sugar and cigars of 
Cuba, of 
France, the j 


the wines and rich fabrics 


manufactures of 
England, and the products of the New 


var ied 


England workshops and factories, all 
find a market in the Northwest. 
What, then, is the proper and 


cient outlet of this commerce ? 


Canadians, although their share of it is 
only one quarter as large as our own, 


have shown us the way. They have con- 


canals connecting Lakes Erie 
, 


and others around the rap- 


ids of the St. Lawrence. Let us do the 


same on the American side, so that ves- 
sels may load in Chicago or Milwaukee, 


and deliver thei argoes in New York, 


. > chee , ' 
Boston, or Liverpool, without breaking 
| 4 


a+: . 
this 1s tne 


shorter 


’ 
will show : — 


-awrence River is the 
ral out! the L 


natu- 


, - 
ikes, and 


if rende red 
to us by canals, must be the 
is well known that 


» corn was worth on the 


acce ssible 
cheapest outlet. It 
ailew yea 
prairi 
| 


bushe ly 


nois only ten cents per 
wh he same article was sell- 
ing in New York at seventy cents, six 
J 


sevenths of the price being consumed in 


transportation. The consequence was, 


that many farmers found it for 
their interest to use their surplus corn 
for fuel 
The great disturbance in values caused 

] the for 


by the 
grain and forage for the army, have re- 


more 


than to sell it for ten cents. 


war, and vast demand 
duced this disproportion in prices very 
much for the time, but it may be looked 
for again on the return of peace. 

Now it would seem that one of the 
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most important questions to be settled 
in this country is how to cheapen food. 
If, by 
give access to the St. Lawrence, grain 
can be laid down in New York ten cents 


. rc} 1 
a bushel 


the construction of these canals to 


cheaper than it now is done, 
the saving on the present shipments of 
breadstufis from the Lakes would be ten 
millions of dollars annually. It is prob- 
able, however, that the saving in freight 
much greater than this, if the 
canals were built of sufficient capacity 
] 


would be 
to admit the largest class of Lake ves- 
sels. This direct trade between the Up- 
per Lakes and Europe was commenced 
a few years before the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, and was beginning to as- 
sume important proportions, when the 
war put a stop to it, as it has to so 


foreign commerce. 


much of our 


present article was in prep- 
> bill for the construction of 

ils passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as also one for the deepen- 
ing of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
concerning which the report of the Hon. 
Isaac nold of Illinois, chairman 
ttee of the House on the 
and 
1e realization of the grand 
»-canal from Lake Michi- 
ississippi, for military and 


of the comm 
defence of lakes rivers, thus re- 
T 
i 


marks: ] 
idea Oo 
gan to the ) 
commercial purposes, is the great work 
i i > 
In effect, commercially, it 


Missi 


| makes an outlet for the Great 


ssippi into Lake Michi- 


wakes at New Orleans, and of the Mis- 
at New York. 


two great systems of water 


sissippi It brings to- 
gether 
communication of our country, — the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, and 
the canals connecting the Lakes with 
the ocean on the east, and the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, with all their tribu- 
west and south. This 


communication, so vast, can be effected 


taries, on the 
at small expense, and with no long de- 
lay. It is but carrying out the plan of 
Nature. A great river, rivalling the St. 
Lawrence in volume, at no distant day 
was discharged from Lake Michigan, by 
the Illinois, into the Mississippi. Its 
banks, its currents, its islands, and de- 
posits can still be easily traced, and it 
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only needs a deepening of the present 
channel for a few miles, to reopen a 
magnificent river from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi.” 

It is a very important point, in consid- 
ering this question of the enlargement 
of existing canals and the construction 
of new ones, that they have, under the 
new conditions of naval warfare, come 
to be an important element in the har- 
We have 
the testimony of Captain Ericsson him- 


bor defences of the Lakes. 


self, whose Monitor vessels have already 
done so much for the country, as to this 
availability. He writes, —“ An impreg- 
nable war-vessel, twenty-five feet wide 
and two hundred feet long, with a shot- 
proof turret, carrying a gun of fifteen 
inch calibre, with a ball of four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and capable of 
destroying any hostile vessel that can 
be put on the Lakes, will draw, without 
ammunition, coal, or stores, but six feet 
and six inches water, and consequent- 
ly will need only a canal wide and deep 
enough to float a vessel of those dimen- 
sions, with locks of sufficient size to 
pass a” 

Great Britain has already secured to 
herself the means of access to the Lakes 
by her system of Canadian canals, and 
the Military Committee of the House 
express the opinion, that, in case of a 
war with that power, “a small fleet of 
light-draught, heavily armed, iron-clad 
gunboats, could, in one short month, 
in despite of any opposition that could 
be made by extemporized batteries, pass 
up the St. Lawrence, and shell every 
city and village from Ogdensburg to 
Chicago. At one blow it could sweep 
our commerce from that entire chain 
of lakes. Such a fleet would have it 
in its power to inflict a loss to be reck- 
oned only by hundreds of millions, so 
vast is the wealth thus exposed to the 
depredations of a maritime enemy.” 
We were saved from such a blow, a few 
months ago, only by the failure of the 
Rebel agents in Canada to procure, ei- 
ther by purchase or piracy, a swift arm- 
ed steamer. 

Ever since the War of 1812, England 
has been preparing, in the event of an- 
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other war, to strike at this, our vital 
point. In 1814 the Duke of Welling- 
ton declared “that a naval superiority 
on the Lakes is a sime gua non of suc- 
cess in war on the frontier of Canada.” 
Years before, William 
of the 
the 
ment, and the capture of Detroit by the 


Hall, Governor 
Northwestern Territory, made 


same declaration to our Govern- 


in 1812 was due to their failure 


to respond to his appeal for a naval 


for » 
1OTCe, 


In 1817 the Lakes were put on 
| 


establishment of one gun on 


which was a good bargain 


and, she having at that time 


each s 
for En 
larger interests on the L 


United States. 


ikes than the 
Now ours exceed hers 
in the ratio of four to one. 

What 
January, 1862, in reference to the Trent 
“ As soon as the St. L 


rence opens again there will be an end 


said the London “Times” in 


excitement ? W- 
of our difficulty. We can then pour into 


the Lakes such a fleet of gunboats, and 


as will give us the complete 
] 


other craft, 


and immediate command of those wa- 


ters. D rectly the navigation is clear, 
we can send up vessel after vessel with- 
out any restriction, exce pt such as are 
imposed by the size of the canals. The 
Americans would have no such resource. 
They would have no access to the Lakes 
is in 


from the sea, and it 


they could construct 


1} ossible that 
vessels of any con- 
that 
up. 


siderable power in the interval 


would elapse 


before the ice broke 
With the opening of spring the Lakes 
would be ours.” 

This is just what the English did in 
the War of 1812. 
mand of the Lakes at the beginning of 
the war, and kept it and that of all the 
till Perry built a fleet 
Erie, with which he 


They secured the com- 


adj icent country, 
on Lake wrested 
their supremacy from them by hard fight- 
ing. Let us not be caught in that way 
a second time. 

There is a party in the country op- 
posed to the enlargement of these ca- 
nals. It is represented in Congress by 


able men. Their principal arguments 
First, that there is 
no military necessity for the enlarge- 
ment; that materials for building gun- 


are the following: 
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boats can be accumulated at various 
points on the Lakes, to be used in the 
Secondly, that by send- 
ing a strong force to destroy the Cana- 
dian canals, the enemy’s gunboats can 
be prevented from entering the Lakes. 
A third argument is, that it is useless 


event of war. 


to attempt to contend with England, the 
that 
we shall never have vessels enough to 
afford a fleet on the coast and one on 
the Lakes; that England would never 
allow us to equal her in that respect, 


} 


greatest naval power in the world ; 


and that it would be changing the entire 
the nation to attempt it. A 
which we 


policy of 


fourth argument have seen 


gravely stated against the canal enlarge- 
ments is, that the mouth of the St 


rence is the plac e to defend the Lakes, 


Law- 
and that, if that hole were stopped, the 
rats could not enter. 

In reply to the first of these argu- 
ments, the above quotation from the 
London “ Times ” shows that the British 
Government well know the importance 


of striking the first blow, and that long 
before our gunboats could be launched 
that blow would have been delivered. 

As to the second, we may be sure that 
the Canadian canals would be defended 
with all the power and skill of England; 
and we know, by the experience of the 
last four years, the difference between 
offensive and defensive warfare, both 
sides being equally matched in fighting 
qualities. 

The third argument is the same used 
by Jefferson and his party before the 
War of 1812. He thought that to build 
war vessels was only to build them for 
the British, as they would be sure to 
take them. 
of the nation, by increasing our navy, let 


As to changing the policy 


us hope that it is already changed, and 
forever. ts policy has heretofore been 
a Southern policy, a slave-holders’ pol- 
icy; it has discouraged the navy, and 
kept it down to the smallest possible 
dimensions, because a navy is essential- 
ly a Northern institution. You cannot 
man a navy with slaves or mean whites ; 
it must have a commercial marine be- 
hind it, and that the South never had. 


Our navy ought never again to be infe- 
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rior in fighting strength to that of Eng- 
land. In that way we shall always avoid 
war. 

As to the plan of defending the Lakes 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, we 
would ask this question: If the blockade 
of Wilmington was a task beyond the 
power of our navy, how would it be able 
to blockade an estuary from fifty to a 
hundred miles in width? 

With these enlarged canals, by which 
gunboats and monitors could be moved 
from the Atlantic and the Mississippi to 
the Lakes, 


system 


and vice versa, and by the 
of shore defences recommend- 
ag 


ed some years ago by General Totten, 


namely, strong fortifications at Macki- 
naw, perfectly commanding those straits, 
and serving as arefuge to war steamers, 
works at the lower end of Lake Huron, 
at Detroit, and at the entrance of Niag- 
ara Riv 


from a 


hese waters will be protected 


foreign enemies. Lake Ontario 
will also need a system of works to pro- 
tect our important canals and railroads, 
which in many places approach so near 
the shore as to be in danger from an 
enterprising enemy. It is recommend- 
ed by the Military Committee, that a na- 
lepot should be established at Erie, 
as the most safe and suitable harbor on 


the lake of that name. 


val « 


If, as is probable, a naval station and 
depot should be thought necessary on 
the Upper Lakes, the city of Milwaukee 
has strong claims to be chosen for its 
site. There is the best and safest har- 
bor on Lake Michigan, so situated as 
to be easily defended, in the midst of a 
heavily timbered country, accessible to 
the iron and copper of Lake Superior 
and the coal of Illinois. Milwaukee en- 
joys one of the cheapest markets for 
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food, together with a very healthy cli- 
mate. Finally, she is connected by rail 
with the great Western centres of pop- 
ulation, so that all the necessary troops 
for her defence could be gathered about 
her at twenty-four hours’ notice. 

It may be well here to remark, that 
as yet the Northwest has had little as- 
sistance from the General Government. 
Large sums of money have annually 
laid out in the 
seaboard, both North and South, while 


been the defences of 
this immense Lake region has had the 
annual appropriation of one eighteen 
pounder! Every small river and petty 
inlet on the Southern coast, whence a 
bale of cotton or a barrel of turpentine 
could be shipped, has had its fort ; while 
the important post of Mackinaw, the 
Gibraltar of the Lakes, is garrisoned by 
an invalid sergeant, who sits solitary on 
its ruinous walls. 

The result at which we arrive is, that 
these canal enlargements would at once 
be valuable, both 
military works. 


and 
They have a national 


as commercial 


importance, in that they will assist in 
The 
States interested in them have a pop- 


feeding and defending the nation. 


ulation of ten millions, they have sev- 
enty-one representatives in Congress, 
and they have furnished fully one half 
the fighting-men who have gone to de- 
fend our flag and protect our nationality 
in the field. How that work has been 
done, let the victorious campaigns of 
Grant and Sherman attest. Those great 
leaders are Western men, and their in- 
vincible columns, who, from Belmont to 
Savannah, have, like Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, “never met an enemy whom they 
have not broken in pieces,” are men of 
Western birth or training. 
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TO CAROLINA CORONADO. 


LILY anchored by the Spanish main, 
Swaying and shining in the surge of youth, 
Yet holding in thy breast the gold of truth, — 


Such didst thou seem above the waves of pain, 
And through the stormy turbulence of war, 
Until we heard thy patriot voice afar! 


Now, Sister, with the burning heart of Spain, 
We speak to thee from this New England strand, 
And grasp and hold thee with a firm right hand! 


For thou hast touched our people with thy word, — 
Only a gentle woman’s word, but one 
With the great work our Nation has begun. 


By Liberty thy earnest soul was stirred, 
And waked and urged Estremadura’s men 


To pour the heroic wine of life again. 


As in the dawn of Summer flits a bird 
From his low nest and springs into the air, 
Hurrying a double concert and a prayer, — 


So Liberty, with thy sweet voice allied, 
Walks in thy footsteps, with her laurel strows 
Thy footway, with thy trustful spirit glows. 


Esteem her friendship with unwavering pride! 
Teach thou thy children what the years have brought, 


Wisdom and love superior to thy thought! 


Once thou hast said, “ All men may win her side, 
But women never!” Sister, do not fear, 
Recall thy words, since Love has made truth clear. 


For Love is master, and we know no other, 
Save self-compelling service to the right, 


Which is but Love in the seraphic sight. 


Teach this thy sons and to each man thy brother, — 
A secret learned in silent joys of home, 
A secret whence the lights of being come. 


So guided by this lamp, O wife and mother, 
Turn thine eyes hither to the Western shore, 
Where red streams run and iron thunders roar! 
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We watch the star of Freedom slowly rise 
And glimmer through the changes of the time, 
While errors beat their low retreating chime. 


We ask for nought, we need not to be wise, 
We find both men and women at their post, 
Equal and different in one mighty host. 


Divided suffering, unity of cries, — 
Divided labor, unity of life, — 
Divided struggle, one reward for strife. 


As autumn winds sweep over tossing seas 
And reach the happy shore, and fling the flowers 
And lower each gorgeous head by their rude powers, — 


So sweep the winds of war through quiet leas 
And bend our budding treasures in the dust, 
Yet Freedom’s cause shall neither mar nor rust. 


The seed shall spring where none can thirst or freeze, 
Shall bear a floweret fairer than the old, 
As lilies shine before all blossoms told : 


A liberty for woman in her home, 
Bound by the only chains which give her peace, — 
Immortal chains which death may not release : 


A liberty where Justice wide may roam, 
And Reverence sit the chief at every feast, 
With Love as master, and Contempt as least: 


A liberty where the oppressed may come, 
The black and white, the woman and the man, 
And recognize themselves in Heaven’s wide plan 


Then while the morning odors of the sea 
Blow from the westward and caress thy brow, 
Remember where thy loving sisters bow: 


Perchance beneath the hand of Victory, 
Which leaves a tear and then a silentness, 
While crowds move by forgetful of one less ; 


Or where a burst of gracious ecstasy 
Rising shall fill the eastward flitting air, 
And with thy spirit mount the hills of prayer. 
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C~ INCE, in modern literature, there 
> are so few really good comedies 
that we may count them all upon our 
fingers, a man who has written two must 
be worth knowing. We ask permission 
to introduce Jean Francois Regnard to 
those who do not know him. 

He comes recommended by the great 
critic Boileau, who liked him, quarrel- 
led with him, and made up again. For- 
ty years later, Voltaire wrote that the 
man who did not enjoy Regnard was 
not capable of appreciating Molitre. 
Then came M. de La Harpe, the author- 
ity in such matters for two generations : 
he devotes a chapter to Regnard, and 
calls him the worthy successor of Mo- 
litre. And Béranger, in his charming 
autobiography, an epilogue worthy of 
the noble part he had played upon the 
stage of the world, speaks of the unflag- 
of 
gnard’s dialogue, and of his lively and 
“In my opinion,” 


ging gayety and abundant wit Re- 


graceful style. he 
adds, “ Regnard would be the first of 
modern comedians, if Moliére had not 
been given to us.” 

In spite of the idle complainings into 
which authors are betrayed by the pleas- 
ure human nature takes in talking about 
self to attentive listeners, all who are 
familiar with the history of the breth- 
ren of the quill know, that, as a class, 


oC od 


they have had a large share of the 
things of the earth,—cheerful occu- 
pation, respected position, comfortable 
subsistence, and long life. France, in 
particular, has been the Pays de Co- 
cagne of book-makers for the last two 
hundred years. Neither praise, pay, 
nor rank has been wanting to 
who deserved them. But in the long 
line of /ittérateurs who have flourished 
since Cardinal Richelieu founded the 
Academy, few were so fortunate as Re- 
gnard. He entered upon his career 
with wealth, health, and a jovial tem- 


those 


perament: three supreme blessings he 
kept through life. 
He was born in Paris in 1655, three 


ARD. 


years before Molitre brought his com- 
pany from the provinces to the Hétel 
de Bourbon, and opened the new thea- 
with the 
Regnard’s father, a citizen of Paris and 


tre “ Précieuses Ridicules.” 
a shopkeeper, died when his son was a 
lad, leaving him one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand livres,—a fortune for a man 


Like 


most independent young fellows, Re- 


of the middle class at that period. 


gnard made use of his money to travel. 


He went to Italy, and spent a year in 


but 
returned home with thirty thousand ad- 


his pocket, won at play. 


the famous cities of the Peninsula, 


ditional livres in 
He soon went back to the land of pleas- 
At Bologna he fell in 
the South of 
France, whom he calls Elvire. The la- 
dy was married, the husband was with 
her ; they were travellers like himself. 


ure and of luck. 


love with a lady from 


sailed 
an 
The 
vessel was captured, off Nice, by a Bar- 


Regnard joined the party, and 
them from Civita Vecchia 
h ship bound for Toulon. 


with in 


Englis 


bary corsair, and brought into Algiers ; 


the crew and passengers were sold to 


One Achmet Ta- 
lem paid fifteen hundred livres for Re- 


gnard, and one thousand for the lady. 


the highest bidder. 


This low price might lead us to imagine 
that the Moorish taste in beauty differed 
but the Algerine 
market may have been overstocked with 

the day Achmet 
took his new chattels to Constantino- 


from that of Regnard ; 


women on of sale. 
Regnard’s talent for 
ragotits and sauces, he made a cook 
of him. What became of Elvire histo- 
ry has omitted, perhaps discreetly, to 
relate. After toil and 
ill-treatment, Regnard received money 
He 
paid twelve thousand livres for himself 
and the fair Provencale. Achmet more 
than quadrupled his investment, and no 
doubt thought slavery a divine institu- 
tion. 

In Paris once more, Regnard hung 
his chains in his library and was pre- 


ple. Perceiving 


two years of 


from home to buy his freedom. 
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paring to lead a comfortable life with 


Elvire, when the superfluous husband, 


whose death had been reported, most 
unseasonably reappeared. He had been 
ransomed by the Mathurins, a religious 
oracer, W 
Chi 


from bondage, 


> 


10 believed it to be the duty of 


istians to deliver their fellow-men 
Abolitionists of the sev- 
enteenth century, who, strange as some 

think it, were honored by their 
Christian 


yielded gracefully the right he 


en and the world. 
juired by purchase to the prior 
the husband, and made p 
- anoth 


repa- 
With two 


ts, De Fercourt and De Cor- 


er journey. 


he traversed the Low Countries 
mark and ¢ rossed over to Stock- 

King of Sweden received 

llers graciously and proposed 
Lapland. Furnished with the 
ters of recommendation, they 
the Gulf of Bothnia to Torneo, 
e pushed north by land until 


to L: 


from 


1 
i 
1 
t 


ike Torneetrask. Eigh- 
the lower end of the 
ascended a high mountair 
1amed Metavara, “from the 
and the Finlandic 


means rock: that is 


rock of limits.” 


“ We were 

in climbing to the top by 

h no mortal had as yet known. 

reached it, we pere eived the 

nt of Lapland, and the 

far as the North Cape, on the 
turns to the This 

iulled arriving at the end of 

and jostling the the 

a LPessieu du pile .” 


set up a tablet of stone they 


Icy 


west. may, 
axle of 


+f 


rougl t with their luggage,—onu- 

“Tt shall 
that 
did not cease to travel 


iled them ; 


ynel, Regnard says. 


make known to posterity three 
Frenchmen 


northward until the earth fa 


that, in spite of the difficulties they 
encountered, which would have turned 
back most others, they reached the end 
of the world and planted their column ; 
the ground was wanting, but not the 
courage to press on.” These sound- 
ing verses were cut upon the eternal 


monument: — 
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** Gallia nos genuit ; vidit nos Africa ; Gangem 
Hausimus, Europamque oculis lustravimus omnem : 
Casibus et variis acti terraque marique, 

Hic tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis. 

De Fercourt, De Corberon, Regnard. 
Anno 1681, die 22 Augusti.” 

“ The inscription will never be read, 
except by the bears,” Regnard adds. 
A melancholy thought to the French 
mind! If nobody saw it or talked 
about it, half the pleasure of the exploit 
was The Frenchmen had fore- 
seen this difficulty, and had taken their 
precautions. Four days’ journey to the 


stood an 


gone. 


southward ancient church, 
near which the Lapps held their annual 
fair. In this church, in a conspicuous 
position, they had already deposited 
the same verses, carved upon a board. 
In 1718, thirty-six years after, another 
French traveller, La Motraye, read the 
lines upon the stone tablet, — too late 
to gratify Regnard. 

“ Travellers’ stories,’—“ A beau men- 

-gui vient de loin,’ —these proverbs 


date from the seventeenth century. It 
was not expected of such adventurous 
gentlemen that they should tell the sim- 
ple truth, any more than we expect ve- 
racity from sportsmen. We listen with- 
out surprise and disbelieve without a 
smile. Some exaggeration, too, was 
but 


goes beyond a 


pardonable to help out the verse ; 

wobis ubi defuit orbis”’ 
The mountain J/e- 
tavara is in Lat. 68° 30°; the North 


reasonable license. 


Cape in 71° 10. There were still one 
hundred and fifty miles of solid ordis 
and 


before Regnard his friends; and 
they had need of optics sharp to see 
the Cape from the spot they stood up- 
on. 

The 27th of September found the 
three Arctic explorers back again in 
Stockholm. Thence they took boat 
for Dantzic, travelled in Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Austria, and left Vienna for 
Paris a few months before the famous 
siege, when Sobieski, the “man sent 
from God whose name was John,” rout- 
ed the Turks and delivered Christen- 
dom forever from the fear of the Otto- 
man arms. 

Before this time Regnard must have 
heard that Duquesne had avenged his 
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African sufferings. In the autumn of 
1681 the Huguenot Admiral shelled Al- 
giers from bomb-ketches, then used for 
the first time. 
surrender. His lively conquerors treat- 
ed him with the honors of wit as well 
They made a mot for him, 


The Dey was forced to 


as of war. 
of the kind they get up so cleverly in 
Paris. When the Turk is told 
much it had cost the great monarch of 
France to fit out the fleet which had 


just reduced a part of his city to ashes, 


how 


he exclaims, amazed at the useless ex- 
travagance, —“ For half the money I 
would have burned the whole town.” 
Cervantes was a slave in Algiers a 
hundred years before Regnard, and no 
doubt used his experienc e in the story 
of the Captive in “ Don Quixote.” Re- 
gnard also worked his African materials 
up into a tale,— “La Provencale,” — 
sentimen- 
Zelmis 
(himself) is a conquering hero ; women 
He is full of 


sources, and devotion to one only, — El- 


and varnished them with the 
tality fashionable in his day. 


adore him. courage, re- 


vire, — who is beautiful as a dream, and 
dignified as the wife of a Roman Senator. 
The King of Algiers is on the quay when 
the captives are brought ashore. He 
falls in love with Elvire on the spot, and 
adds her to his collection. But his pas- 
sion is respectful and pure. Aided by 
Zelmis, the 
They are retaken and brought back ; 
but 
bestowed upon returned runaways, the 


king 


~? 


she escapes from harem. 


instead of the whipping usually 


generous despairing of winning 
Elvire’s affections, gives her her liberty. 
In the mean time Zelmis has had his 
troubles. 
beautiful as houris. 


His master has four wives, 
All four cast eyes 
of flame upon the well-favored infidel. 
Faithful to Elvire, Zelmis of course de- 
fends himself as heroically as Joseph. 
The ladies revenge the slight in the 
same way as the wife of Potiphar. The 
attractive Frenchman is condemned to 
impalement, when his consul interferes 
with a ransom, and he is released just 
in time to embark for France with E} 
vire. 

Although Regnard often alludes with 
pride to his travels, the sketch he has 
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left of them is meagre and uninterest- 
ing, and written in a harsh and awk- 
ward style 
nita, — Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia 
not much better known ; yet this clever 


Lapland was a ¢/erra incog- 


young Parisian has little to relate be- 
yond a few names, which he generally 
misspells or misplaces. No descrip- 
tions of town or country or scenery ; no 
traits of manners, character, or customs, 
except a dull page on the sorcery and 
the funeral ceremonies of the Lapps. 
man he notices is 


astronomer of Dantzic, — 


The only eminent 
Evelius, the 
one of the foreign savans of distinction 
XIV. 


grand manner, omitting to 


on whom Louis bestowed pen- 


sions in his 
pay them after the second year. Re- 
written to let 
where he had 


had 


have 
his countrymen know 
to tell them 


enard seems to 


been, — not what he 


seen. Had he made ever so good a 
book out of his really remarkable jour- 
ney, little notice would have been taken 


Voyag 
a dull branch of fiction, — not 


of it. es and travels were looked 
upon as 
nearly so amusing or improving as cock- 
ney excursions from one town of France 
neighborhood, de- 


to another in the 


after manner of Bachau- 


not 


scribed the 


mont and Chapelle : sentimental 


eating, drink- 


journeys, by any means ; g, 
ing, and sleeping are the points of in- 
terest :— 
‘B 
Be 
Even Regnard, who had seen so much 
of the world, tried his hand at this kind 
of travel-writing and failed lamentably. 
At thirty, Regnard closed a chapter 
in his life, and turned over a new leaf. 
He gave up wandering and gambling, 
the ruling passions of his youth, and 
settled himself comfortably for the rest 


of his days. For occupation and official 


position, he bought an assistant-treas- 


Finances. 
His house in the Rue Richelieu became 
famous for good company and good 


urership in the Bureau des 


things, intellectual as well as material. 
In the country his 7erre de Grillon was 
planted with so much taste that the 
lively persons who liked to visit there 
called it a Sejour enchanté. In laying 
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out his grounds, his intimate, Dufres- 
ny, was doubtless of use to him. This 
spendthrift poet, reputed great-grand- 
son of Henri Quatre and the Jde//e jar- 
dinivre, had great skill in landscape 
gardening, admitted even by those who 


found his verses tedious. He it was, 


probably, who introduced Regnard to 


the stage. For several years they sup- 
plied the Théatre Italien with amusing 
trifles,—working together in one of those 
literary partnerships so common among 
French playwrights. 
broke 


The “ Joueur ” 
Du- 


used Regnard of having stol- 


up this business connection. 
fresny acc 
en the plot from him, and brought out a 
Regnard insist- 
The 


Regnard. 


“ Joueur”’ of his own. 
ed that Dufresny was the pirate. 
public decided in favor of 
Dufresny’s play was hopelessly damn- 
ed, and no appeal ever taken from the 
first sentence. The verdict of the Jde/- 
esprits was recorded in an epigram, 
which ended thus : — 

* Mai 


Dit q 
D’av été 
Dufresny had more wit than dramatic 
talent. He will live in the memories of 
married men for his famous speech, — 
“Cor t, Monsieur! V 
It was in 1696, twelve years after his 
, that 


1 comedy in five acts, and 


Regnard sent the 


the Théatre Francais. It 
| with enthusiastic applause. 

to it had appeared in 
1e death of the 


nor did the eighteenth 


twent 


} 
I 


ur years since t 
great master ; 
century produce any comedy which can 
be compared with it for action, wit, and 
literary finish,—not excepting the “ Tur- 
caret” of Le Sage, and Beaumarchais’s 
‘“* Barber of Seville,” which are both bet- 
ter known to-day. 

Regnard sat to himself for the por- 
trait of Valére. The wild and fascinat- 
ing excitement of play, the gambler’s 
exultation when he is successful, his fu- 
rious curses on his bad luck when he 


*7 proverbial French expression for the thief 


who rebuked his reviling comrade at the crucifixion. 
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his superstitious veneration for 
his winnings, are drawn from the life. 
When Fortune smiles, Valére neglects 


loses, 


Angélique, his rich fiancée; when he is 
penniless, his love revives, and he is at 
her feet until his valet devises some new 
He swears, if 
again to touch 
cards, and five minutes after- 
ward pledges for a thousand crowns a 


plan of raising money. 
she will forgive him, neve 
dice or 


miniature set in diamonds she has just 
given him to bind their reconciliation, 
and hurries back to the gaming-table. 
He wins, but thinks his gains too sacred 
to pay away, even to redeem the por- 
trait of Angélique. 

« Ri 


n ne porte malheur comme de payer ses dettes,” 


is his answer to the prudent Hector, — 
a maxim current among many who nev- 
er play. At last comes a reverse of for- 
tune so sweeping that he cannot con- 
ceal it. Angélique might have forgiven 
him his broken promises, but the pawn- 
broker enters with her picture and de- 
mands the thousand crowns. This is 
too much. 


his rival. 


She rejects him and gives her 
hand to His indignant father 


him off forever. 


casts But no feeling 
of regret or of repentance arises In the 
mind of the gambler. He turns coolly 
upon his heel, and calls to his valet, — 


ylons-nous, Hector,— et « 


Ique jour 
4 ” 


uittera des pertes 
Richard is the name of this prince of 
rascally and quick-witted valets ; but he 
calls himself Hector, after the knave of 
spades, because he serves a gambler. 
He has good sense as well as ingenuity : 
for he gives his master the best advice, 
while he strains his invention and his 
impudence to help him on to destruc- 
tion. Nérine, maid to Angélique, de- 
clares open war against Valére, and vows 
that her mistress shall not throw her- 
self away upon a silly dandy, an insipid 
puppet, with nothing to recommend him 
but his fine clothes and his swagger. 
“True enough,” laughs Hector, “ but 
le gofit d’& présent ; tes cris sont superfius, 
niant 
“ And Valére is a spendthrift, an in- 
veterate gambler, who will bring her to 
misery and want.” 
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“ What of that ? 


“And such an outrageous roué that 


he cannot live in his father’s house.’ 
“We do not deny it,” Hector answers. 
“It is no fault of ours. 


Nevertheless, the obdurate parent, in 
the hope of reforming his son, and of 
providing for him by the excellent match 
prodigal 


la- 


with Angélique, hunts up the 
and lectures him after the 


manner oO! 


thers. Hector joins in, and expresses 
strongly his disapprobation of games of 


chance ; “ Zs 
se d‘ploie,” 


> 
“ t 
But 


are 
srill 
Will Our 
this time ?” 
“ Not a crown.” 
“Will he 


a month? 


lend u 


strait, we can mai 


} 1 } 
he 


At the head 
inds Hector’s 


and services 


rendered, 
long file of Aarons and Levys; and 


assets consist of t of 


a aevt 
Lilled } 
k1iied at the 
1 ' 1 oO ] +1] 
rus, and ti YOOd - Will 


tric -t wit a poor 


already lost games enough 


action of the comedy does not 


” scene to 


lag or limp from the openin 
Valire’ : 


easy 


1 agl rl *4 4 
Siastwordas. ihe versincation 1s 


ind natural ; the dialogue 


in wit and 


abounds 
comic humor ; it is short and 
quick, with none of those tedious dec- 
lamations which and unsettle the 
all 
in all, we may say, that, if Molitre had 
chosen the same subject, he could hard- 
ly have handled it better. 


Not that Regnard can pretend to rank 


attention of an audience. Take it 


Regnard. 
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with Moliére in genius, or even near 
him. The “Gambler” is admirably 
done ; but it is the only comedy in which 
Regnard attempted character. He drew 
Moli¢ re so 
skilful a moral anatomist that he requir- 


from his experience. was 


ed only a whim or a weakness to con- 


struct a consistent character. This won- 


derful man found the French comic stage 
occupied few stock personages, in 


Italy. TI 


ne ¢ 


bya 


) 
' 
i 


ported from Spain and 
lers were fathers or uncles, rich, mi 
y, and perverse, instinctively dis] 

‘ 


spa tight 


ple, ot 


rein on the young peo- 
whose personal expenses 
matrimonial projects they invarial 

approve d. The persec uted juniors were 
all alike, colorless shadows, mere lay 
to hang a |} 
amant de Célimene 


figures jot on: Léandre, 


Céliméene amante 
dé CaAnNaATe ¢ -Ipless creatures, wh 


the 


been quite at 


f the 


mercy of 


story, were it 
ful assistance of 
| their females the ras- 


These clever sinners 


contrivances, dis- 


: ?- ; 
ulted in the 
parents and 


they 


guardians. are 
forced to consent to all the marriages, 


and are ted out of most of their 


‘e even lucky to escape 
There was no mercy 


- 
10Se plays. 


gentlemen of a certain age go to 


in the seventeenth century ? 


their 


> theatre 
expend nselves 


Did they laugh 


ug 


money to see the 
uled ? 


lignities and enjoy them? 


might wonder, if we did not know 
that Frenchmen never grow old, so long 
as they have an eye left for ogling ora 
leg to caper with. 
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oe | 
d+] 


Moliére took these old inhabitants of 


the 
new 
the 
saw 


stage into his service, and injected 
life into their veins. He gave them 
foi 


about him, and made them speak 


} 


les, the follies, and the vices he 


language of unrivalled wit, 

But his genius was 
the artificial conventions of 
not 
pace to fully develop a charac- 


Fal- 


He introduces a 


which did allow him 


1d comic creation like 
possible. 
nsity of mankind, exhibits 


lations to society, shows 


‘ry side; bu 


t it remains 
ulthough we 
lf a dozen different lights. 


he one exception ; in him, 


des covetousness and lust; 

Moliére’s masterpiece. 
comedie he displays 
of the world 


than 
human nature. In his 
it home or abroad ; 
the highest 

is wanting, 


im too hig 


ench dramatists 


ius like 


re had 

rsonage was the 
the “ Mére 
sweet and 


operas, — of whom it 
it he had boned (a. sossé ) 
nch language. 


The Marquis is 
r of our Fop, — 


rn has become antiquated and 
Regnard’s only original char- 
1e Gambler ; in his other com- 
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edies he made use of the old, familiar 
masks, and won success by his keen 
sense of the ridiculous, his wit, and his 
unceasing jollity and fun. His Crispins 
What impu- 
To 


keep inside of the law is their only rule 


and Scapins are perfect. 
dent, worthless, amusing rogues! 
of right. “ Honesty is a fool, and Trust, 
his sworn brother, a very simple gentle- 
ancient rz 
that 
flourished in Italy and in Spain 


man.” They came of an ice, 


had 


since 


these Crispins and Scapins, 


Plautus and Terence brought them over 
from Greece. They found their way to 
France, and even reached England in 
their migration, following in the train 
of Charles II. when he returned 
exile, and during a short life 
of the Channel 
ness and brutality to their gayer vices. 


Nature 


from 
on that 
side added drunken- 
in 
Athens or in Rome, where men of tal- 


ent might often be | 


The character was true to 


ound to devote their 
brains to the service of those who own- 


ed their bodies, and by their condition 


as slaves were released from all obli 


tions of honor or of honesty. In the 


seventeenth century it might pass in 


and 


simple was so sharply drawn that ladies 


France ; for the line between gentle 


nk saw no greater impropriety in 
} 


efore their footmen than be- 


But the of 


alité blotted out the 


dogs. progre SS 
y- Even in Regnar 

1e inconsistencies of t 

‘ Sérénade, 

“ How 

mself 


noticed. Jasmin, in 
utters revolutionary doctrine : - 
can an honor: | le il vote hi 
to the in 


We 


fellow Se 


terests of a penniless master? 

grow tricky in waiting upon such 

scold etimes 
; We have 

they. We support them ; we are obli 

to 

knavery, in whic 


They US 5 


son 


they beat us. more wit than 
ged 
of 


ys ready 


eir benefit, all 
h they are al 


sorts 


invent, for t! 
to take a share; and, withal, they are 
the masters, and we the servants. It is 
not just. Hereafter 
for myself, and become a master in my 


I mean to scheme 
turn.” 


Scapin has joined his brother pagans 
beyond the Styx; but Lisette blooms 


in evergreen youth. This young French 
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person’s theory of woman’s rights is 
different from the one which obtains in 
New England; nor does she trouble 
7 seek for woman’s mis- 
It is to 
satisfied with 


herself at all to 
She found it 


She is 


sion. years ago. 
deceive a 
her condition, and with the old mental 
ex. When 
| 


in di himself in her clothes, 


and mo 


Cris 


| of twelve 


years, ersel was 


played at t ume theatre. In this 
piece 
the is 


Géronte, 


upon 


with 


Meeting 
gent sman gradcus 
and 


lly loses his relish for 


il 
Madame Argante, the 


matrimony, 


mother, promises Ergaste to give Isa- 
belle to I 


provided Géronte will de« 


him, insteac 
his neph- 
ew heir to his estate. n ily, there 
are two other collaterals, country cous- 
Géronte | 


ins, W he ym 


but 
Crispin, valet to Ergaste, assisted by 


laS never seen, 


whom he wishes to remember. 
Lisette, the old man’s housekeeper and 
nurse, personifies first the male and 


then the female relative from the rural 


Regnard. 
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districts so well that Géronte orders 
them out of his house in disgust, swears 
that he will not leave them a sous, and 
sends for a notary to draw his will in 
favor of Ergaste. But the excitement 
of the last interview with Crispin, as a 
too much 


widow, is for his strength. 


He becomes unconscious, and appar- 
y breathes his last just as the nota- 
y knocks at the door. In this moment 
of agonizing disappointment, the indom- 


He 


puts on the dressing-gown and cap of 


itable Crispin comes to the rescue. 


Géronte, reclines in his easy-chair, 
his voice, and dictates 
Firstly, 


two thousand crowns, on 


terieits 


the notary. he beque 


Lisette con- 


dition that she marry Crispin ; second- 
ly, he leaves to Crispin an annuity of 
fifteen hundred crowns, to reward his 


the rest of the 


go to Er- 


devotion to his master ; 


} 
and 


personal, to 


he resi legatee remon- 


luary 
ites warmly with the testator against 


foolish generosity to Crispin and 


but the sham Géronte insists, 
rgaste 1S obliged to submit. rhe 


make t 


the will, and 


notary withdraws to re neces- 


sary copies of the pl 
huckling over the success of their 
when, to their dismay, Géronte 


He tells 


strength departing, and 


them that he 


bids 


nd at once for the notary to 


is worldly affairs. The notary, 
ho is ignorant of any deceit, assures 
] 


hat he has made his will already, 


l shows him the document. The con- 
pirators seize the chance of escape, con- 
firm the notary’s story, and relate all the 
es of the conference. Gé- 

protests that he recollects nothing 

of it; he feels certain he could not have 
given more than twenty crowns to Li- 
sette ; as to Crispin, he had never heard 
of him. The answer is always, “ Cest 
votre léthargie.” While perplexed and 
hesitating, the old man discovers that a 
large sum in notes has been abstracted 
from his hoard. Ergaste had secured 
them as an alleviation in case of the 
worst, and had placed them in the hands 
of Isabelle. She promises to return 


them, if Géronte will make Ergaste his 
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heir and her husband. In his anxiety 


for his money, Géronte consents to ev- 
erything, and allows the will to stand. 
Nothing, La Harpe tells us, ever made 
a French audi 
the 


the foctes négligés of the eig 


ence laugh so heartily as 


scene of the will. Falbaire, one of 


hteenth 


century, says, in a note to his drama, 


““The Monks of Japan,” that the Jesuits 


Regnard with the sa of this 


1€ reverend tathers, 


Same Stratagem em- 


Crispin, obtained possession 


2 Iv. G’Ancier of Bé- 
sancon, v ied suddenly and intes- 


tate is proper to add that M. Fal- 
rama was written against the 


two other plays, out of 


that Regnard published, 


1 reader: “ Les Me- 


from Plautus, like 
110s. and 


“ Démo- 

h reminds one a li 
“ Amphitryon.” are 
for that perpetual 


ai gayety, 
ng of all qualities, which 


istic of their author. 
le for him 
his bow, such as 


he n 


is always st It is remarkable that 
l 


his cot although cramme¢ 


with fun, never run down into farce; 


t necessary to eke out 


He 


preserved him 


nor 


does 


his wit with buffoonery. had an 


; tir ; + ; 2.3 al 
InNSUINCLVE taste which 


from coarseness ; although he wrote a 
century and a half ago, there is less 


of the low and indelicate than in the 


plays we see posted at the doors of our 


theatres. The French of the time of 


an attack upon a heavy diner-out, 


* Démocrite. in 


nbeau sans cesse avec ses dents,”— 


pates Sir Astley Cooper by many 
ut these fellows, who took a 


off our good 


they 


seniority to get 
perished, or 
two Frenchmen < 


ght give 
claim 


urean paradox” of one of the 
f Boston, luxuries 


**Give us the 


; , 


will dispense with its necessaries,” — 


taire, and M. de Coulanges, a generation 

“flashing moments ” of the wise in 
ston, as in other great places, are often, like heat- 
lightning, reflections of a previous flash. 
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Louis XIV. must have been a much 
more refined people than the contem- 
porary English. At least, Thalia in 
Paris was a vestal, compared with her 
tawdry, indecent, and drunken London 
sister. One is 


ashamed to be seen 


reading the unblushing profligacy of 
Wycherley, Cibber, Vanbrugh, and Con- 
greve. 

We must admit that Regnard’s man- 
tle of 
In the 
Imaginaire,’ 


decorum is not without a rent. 


‘“* Légataire,” as in the “ Malade 


may be found a good deal 


of pleasantry on the first of the three 


ians of 


princ ipal remedies of the phy Sit 
the period, as mentioned by Moliére in 


his burlesque Latin : — 


It seems to have been a good joke in 


France then ; it is so now,—wonderfully 


fresh g time and end- 


and new, —defyins 


less repetition. American eyes do not 


see much fun in it ; they rather turn away 
di But on the risi 
| 


f the French purgative medici 


gust. vans 
$ Op- 
erate violently ; and the favorite weapon 
service, primitive in 
shape and exaggerated in dim 


of their medical 
nsions, 
is a property indispensable to every the- 
Regnard used it as a part of 

stage machinery,— worked it in as a 


atre. 


stock pleasantry, the effect of which 
Were he writing 


g¢ now, he 
would do the s: thing. B 


was certain. 
the 


ut in 


] 
I 
“Joueur” nobody is ill; it may be read 


by that typical creature, the “ most vir- 
tuous female,” publicly and without a 
blush. 

Gentlemen and ladies whose morals 
are not fully fledged are generally ad- 
vised to beware of attempting to skim 
over the fiction of France. 
They may take up Regnard without 
risking a fall - for there is little danger 
of being led astray by the picaresque 
knaveries of Scapin and Lisette. In 
1700 love for another man’s wife had 


modern 


not come to be considered one of the 
fine arts. Nowadays the victims of 
this kind of misplaced affection are the 
heroes of French novels and plays. The 
husband, odious and tiresome ex officio, 
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has succeeded to the miserly father or 
tyrannk 


French roman wh Keeps the lovely 


rdian. Heis giant of 
uneasy lady locked up in Castle Mat- 

rimony I 

fellow ! 

unenviable 

choose S. 


I 


and 


walls 

one 

better. 

sentim il, bu he were ying 
men 

rT covers 
the whol Louis 
XIV. Befo 
literature worth pre ving, except 
belais, M«¢ odes of Mal- 
herbe. Marot, and 
trag« 


} 
I 


had no 
Ra- 


eC 


ta ec 1a 


verses ; Mo- 


1686 


lered his hacks 


Z. St. Evre- 
in England, dirty 
Barbin still kept his 
10 more orders for wares 

ion. Many of the g 
est name era were already carved 
La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, 
Moliétre. 
of sixty ; La Fontaine a few years older; 


and 


on tombs: 
Corneille, Bossuet was a man 


Boileau Racine close upon fifty. 
When Regnard died, in 1710, the eigh- 
teenth century had begun. 
Le Sa: 


age as himself, belong to it. 


Fontenelle, 


>, Bayle, men of nearly the same 


In 1686 King Louis had reached the 
full meridian of his Gloire, Grandeur, 


Regnard. 
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Eclat. No monarch in Europe was so 


powerful. 


the 


He had conquered Flanders, 
Dutch 
Franche-Comté, annexed Lorraine, rav- 


driven under water, seized 


aged Palatinate, bombarded Algiers 


and Genoa, and by a skilful disregard 
of treaties of his royal word kept 


his neighbors at swords’ points until he 


was ready to destroy tl 
peror was afraid of him, 
ble servant, 
He had bullied 
ht the Doge of Geno 
ng powder 


Spain. He was 


luribus tit 
1e cloudy setting of 
After the secret 
intenon, in 
He 


his victo- 


King. 


lestroyed at 
1e Camisards 
irmy sent 


against 
Gibraltar. Peter- 
he Bourbon forces 


enheim, Oudenarde, Ra- 


ies, Malpla 


juet, brought ruin upon 
France before Regnard was withdrawn 
from the scene. 
Meanwhile the Eighteenth Century, 
ty 


with its Wdlessness and its debauch- 


Hypocrisy watched over 


When Louis reformed, 
rly second wife, i 

o be religious ; 
— — ‘ 1 1] urt 
whoever Vv hed to stand weli at court 
“You who live 


followed the fashion. 


in France have wonderful advantages 


for saving your souls,” wrote St. Evre- 
mond from London. “Vice is quite out 
h It is in bad taste to 
sin,— as offensive to good manners as to 
morality. And those of you who might 


be forgetful of 


of date with you. 


their hereafter are led 
to salvation by a becoming deference to 
the habits and observances of well-bred 
people.” The monarch himself was ut- 
terly ignorant in matters of religion ; 
the Duchess of Orleans wrote to her 
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German friends, that he had never even 


read the Bible. He was shocked to 


hear that Christ had demeaned himself 
to speak the language of the poor and 

“ Tl avait la foi du charbon- 
-the blind, 
the African in his 


Cardinal Fleury said, 
g faith of 
onsidered it due to his glotre 
Divine Providence in its gov- 

» souls of men. Was he 

prince of the earth, the 
» Church, standing near- 
of grace 


of GE 4 


than any in- 


ourse he was 
the orthodoxy of his 


lieu gui nous gouverne. 
ink religion a part of his 
ve, and misbelief treason 
person. He was quite 

a step beyond Cardi- 
‘ek 0 et De- 


to a prelate whose 


8 a1 . 
rsome ecciesiastical Dusi- 


him 
nim, 


tual pow- 
advan- 

Hu- 

O1 etists were 
girdle of su- 
to 


ask- 


pretended to be 


tics were quiet, 
i i 
vions, 
he time-honored answers 
rch keeps for her uneasy 
children, 
the “* 


dernes,” 


and seemed to be busy with 
des Mo- 


} 


“ Dispute sur les Cé- 


des Anciens et 
yises.” It was not yet 
the time them to announce pompous- 
ly their radical theories as new and true. 


A thin varnish of 


doxy overspread 


decorum and ortho- 


everything ; but one 


may see the shadow of the coming 7é- 


gence in Regnard’s works. He and gen- 
tle l 
morning, and to-pleasure for the rest of 
the day and night. 


il went to mass in the 


2men like him 


** Ils sont chrétiens a la messe, 


Ils sont paiens 4 l’opéra.” 


Regnard was almost as much of a pa- 
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gan as his favorite Horace, — called for 
wines, roses, and perfumes, and sang 
his Lydia and his Lalage almost in the 
same words. His creed and his phi- 
losophy were pagan. 


goddesses, —la Comédie, la Musique, 


He adored three 


la bonne Chere ; his solution of the prob- 
lem of life was enjoyment. 


ainsi j attraper 


Wisdom was given to man to temper 
] 


pleasure, —to avoid excess, which de- 


stroys pleasure. Regnard had agreea- 
ble recollections of the past; the pres- 
ent satisfied him ; he was as careless of 
the unknown future as De Retz, whose 
épouvantable tranguillité, appalling ease 
of mind on that point, so shocked poor 
All other S} 
tions he put quietly aside with a doubt 


ui bono. It 


Mme. de Sévigné. ecula- 


ora was a witty and re- 
fined selfishness, and nothing beyond. 
Spiritual light, faith, none ; hope that 
to-morrow might pass as smoothly as 
to-day ; love, only that particular affec- 
tion 


feels for his female 


Such a 


which man 


fellow - creature. nish 


frame of mind will find li favor in 


Sec kings, te ich- 


‘ra of yearnings, 
I 


ings t was, indeed, a lamentable con- 
ition of moral darkness ; but the 
| 


d 
hough grievous, has its attractive side. 


error, 


It is a relief in these dyspeptic times 
to turn back to Regnard, the big, rosy, 
and jolly pagan, enjoying to the utmost 
the 
head of Argan by the chorus of Doc- 


the four blessings invoked upon 
tors :— 
“ Salus, honor et a 


Atque bonun 


gentum, 


Comfortable, contented with himself and 
with the world, he was free from the 
sadness. the misgivings, and the ener- 
vating doubts which overrun so many 
morbid minds,—symptoms of moral 
weakness, and of the want of healthy 
occupation. Hence lady poets, more 
than all others, love to indulge in these 
feeble repinings, and take the privilege 
of their sex to shed tears on paper. 
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In his bachelor establishment, Rue de 
Richelieu, there was, he tells us, — 


The Soaciéte 
} 1 


a good cook 


choisieé was numerous ; for 
never fails to make friends 
for his master, and cook 
ith fat capons, plover, and or 


His 


were 


Regnard’s 


lettuce, mushrooms, and 


grown under his own 


Che choice f 
casks, lay in hi ll: » gave 
to nourish wit, not to furnish 
rtunity for ious gabble 
7 
age and 


price, oO" ne reveis 


in the description of good cheer! There 
rises from his pages the 


fof game 


and the douguet dun 


, poor telliows, 
estors 

y OL 20c- 
j 


rS, and 


More 


rvone, 
~ 


P. tits 


part world. us manfully 
confe oné 


And we 


ea women, 


> reason: they cost too much. 
the wick- 


nor the same jolly paganism. 


have not the wit, nor 
Juno Lucina reigns here in the 
Venu - 

enus ; and 


bottle 


stead of 
Bacchus is two dollars a 

But these and other good things Re- 
enard had in abundance, and so lived 


[June, 


smoothly and happily on, defying time, 

for he held, with Mme. de Thianges, 
“On ne viellit point a table,” 
day 


drank abundantly of cold water, and fell 


until one 
he overheated himself in shooting, 
dead, — Euthanasia. He died a bach- 
elor, and, if we may judge from many 
of his verses, seems, like Thackeray, to 
have wondered why Frenchmen ever 
married. But he had a keen eye for 
“the fair d t of 


Nature.” Strabon’s 


descriptior f young Criseis before her 
| ve been written only by 


an amateur 


nor Le 
nber of the 

cs it remarkable 
folles et 


ld now be neglecte 


harmantes 
l in 
lo not recol to have 


ransac 
of Fame from garret 


#z materials; yet the 


a foothold on 
and twenty years 
ime is overcrowd- 

is 

v-com- 

s are not large enough 

to hol I f authors who press 


in. What w 


and the last new novel, f v person 


pers, magazines, 
s have 
time to read more than the titles on the 
he Ir ooks. Tl ey are 


backs of familiar 
names, take their excel- 


‘ } 
ence on trust, and 


with the great 


] 
i 


allow them to stand 


neglected their shelves. 


creat 
vill become mere shadows of a 


g and dusty on 
But with another generation the 
names 
name; and so on to oblivion. Father 
Time a good taste in literature, it 


is true. H 


has 
mows down with his crit- 
ical scythe the tares which spring up 


in such daily abundance; but, unfortu- 


HiOl 
nately, he cannot stop there: after a 
lapse of years, he also 
cood seed to make room 


( hil- 


- Sweeps away 
the fruit of the 
for the productions of his younger 
dren. 


“ For he ’s their parent and he is their grave.” 
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The doom is universal; it cannot be 
avoided. There must be an end to all 
tempor il things, and why not to books ? 
The same endless night awaits a Plato 
Our 


of Fame, like all else appertaining to 


and a penny-a-liner. Eternities 
will some day pass away. 

<ven Milton and Shakspeare, 
international 


our great 
poets, who have 
eht out whenever the Ameri- 
issador to England dined in 
are travelling the same down- 


ward path. 


I How many of us, man or 
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woman, on the sunny side of thirty, 
have gone through the “Paradise Lost”? 
g g 
And Shakspeare, in spite of new edi- 
I 

tions and of new commentators, is not 
half as much read as fifty years since. 
Perhaps the time will come when Eng- 
lish speaking people will not know to 
whom they owe so many of the prov- 
erbs, metaphors, and eloquent words 
which enrich their daily talk. 

Will none escape this inexorable fate ? 
Homer and Crusoe to 


Robinson seem 


us to have the most tenacity of life. 





JOHN 


HOW I GOT INTO IT, 


wet Monday in October, on 
from a journey, with a 

rty of friends and ac quaintances, 
] 

and 


Iron 


as far south 

Mountain. 
—_= = ~— , . 

gradually nearing home, and 


In and joll 


ity grew apace as we g 

o the end of our holiday and to 

inning of our every-day work. 
* was intended to be from 


] 


on the Baltimore and Ohio 


Baltimore. The murky 
e our comfortable car all the 
zy, and the picturesque glories 
of Western Virginia, through 


had come very leisurely < 


irt 

: nd 
heicht ] > +h, 

heightened by the con- 

ull cloud that hung over 

the Potomac. At Mar- 

the train was stopped for an 


long time; 


ually and in spite of 
close questioning, we were obliged to 
satisfy our curiosity with a confused 
story « 


the w 


sequt 


)f an outbreak and a strike among 
kmen at the armory, with a con- 
nt detention of trains, at Harper’s 
Ferry. The 


and at last 


train pushed on slowly, 
to a dead halt at a 
station called The Old Furnace. There 
a squad of half a dozen lazy Virginia 
farmers — we should call them a picket 


came 


BROWN’S 


AND HOW I GOT 


RAID: 


OUT OF IT. 
just now, in our day of military expe- 
told 


troubles ahead, and finally the 


riences us half a dozen stories 
about the 
people in charge of our train determin- 
it back to wait for further 


A young engineer 


ed to send 
news from below. 
who was employed on the railroad was 
directed to go along the track to exam- 
ine it, and see what, if any, damage had 


As I had 


with him, | 


been done. brushed up an 


acquaintance volunteered 
to accompany him, and then was join- 
ed by a young Englishman, a Guards- 
man on his travels, one of the Welsh 
Wynns, just returning from a shooting- 
We started off 


kept 


tour over the Prairies. 

in the rain and mud, and together 
till we came to a bridle-path crossing 
the railroad 


Here 


offered to guide us to Bol 


and climbing up the hills. 


we met a country who 


-- whence 


we could come down to the Ferry, and 


as the trains would be detained there 


for several hours, there would be time 
enough to see all the armory workshops 
and wonders. So off we started up the 
muddy hillside, leaving our engineer to 
his task on the railroad; for what pe- 
destrian would not prefer the worst dirt 
road to the best railroad for an hour’s 


walking? Our Englishman was ailing 
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and really unwell, and half-way up the 


rough hill 


left us to return to the easy 
comfort of the train. 
My 


name he gave in exchange for mine — 


guide — Dr. Marmion was the 


said that the row at the Ferry was noth- 
ing but a riotous demonstration by the 
workmen. He came from quite a dis- 


tance, and, 


1ed off to visit I 


hearing these vague reports, 


is patients in this 


hat he might learn the real 


hen only a little 
morn- 


Ime tO GO Nis 


Bolivar. So there we 


parted, he agreeing to join me again at 


the Ferry; and he did so later in the 
day. 
Turning to tl f 
I found little knots 
} 


gers gathered in the 


» main pike, 
villa- 
mud, 

the 


Spitting, sv 


news fr them 
had 


agreed 


been 


les ; so 
down the 


Ferry. Ju began the descent, a 


person rode up back, gun in 
hand, and as we in sight of the 


armory, | ld me the true story, 
that a b: ; vere gathered to- 
gether and that, 
atter st i 
before, t 

low. ointed is gun, and 
we were standing side by side, when a 
flash ina ] 


ed his 


a sharp report and a 


and his life. 


stop 
_— 
looke« 


. 1 . ; 
he few peopie above us 


} . 1 — a - 
down from behind the shelter of houses 


C. = } 
irom below not a Soul was 


lle ys ol Har- 


only a few 


be seen moving about the 


and fences ; 
visible in the streets and 
pe r’s Fe 2 al d persons 
build- 


inclosure. Ina 


could 
ings in the armory 
minute, some of the townspeople, hold- 
ing out a white handkerchief, came down 
to the fallen man, and, quite undisturb- 
ed, carried him up the hill and to the 
nearest house, —all with hardly a ques- 
Shock- 
ed by what was then rare enough to be 


tion or a word of explanation. 


appalling, —sudden and violent death 
by fire-arms in the hands of concealed 
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men, —TI started off again, meaning to 
go down to the Ferry, with some vague 
notion of being a peace-maker, and at 
least of satisfying my curiosity as to 
the meaning of all these mysteries: for 
that that fatal 
meant destruction, I had no conception 
of a pl 


while I saw rifle - shot 


Ot. 


| 

Just as I reached the point where I 
had joined the poor man who had fall- 
was a Mr. Turner, formerly a 


n in the army, and a person de- 


en, — it 
capt 
servedly held in high esteem by all his 


neighbors, —a knot of two 


friends and g 


or three armed men stopped me, and 
after a short parley directed me to some 
one in authority, who would hear 
The 


great 


my 


guard who escorted 


man 


story. 
to the 
kind enough to tell me more in detail 


me 


garrulous and 


was 


the story, now familiar to all of us, of 
the capture of Mr. Lewis Washington 
her persons of note in the Sun- 
| id of a body of unknown 

id of something 
hich the people were m 


was such as only 


ani- 


nose 
lived in a Slave 


possessed, t 


can know 
state 


who have 


while there was plenty of 


>; and 
talk of the steadiness of the slaves near 


the Ferry, it was plain that that was 


vazine that was momentarily in 


f going off and carrying them 
ll along 1 it. 
The officers of the neighboring mili- 


I 
} 
i 


ia had gathered together in the main 


1e place, ior 


jut not 


tavern of the vithout waiting 
l unmindful of the 
of full 


a dozen kinds of military toggery 


>> 


their men, 


impressive effect uniform, and 


half 
were displayed on the half-dozen per- 
a sort of drum-head 


sons convened in 


court - martial. I not the 


and 


was only 
had an 


hear the recitals of my fellows in luck. 


prisoner, opportunity to 


First and foremost of all was a huge, 
swaggering, black-bearded, gold-chain 
and scarlet - velvet -waistcoated, pirati- 
cal-looking fellow, who announced him- 
Ruffian, of Virginia 
stock, and now visiting his relations 
near the Ferry; but he said that he 
had fought with the Southern Rights 
party in the Kansas war, and that when 


self as a Border 
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he heard of the “raid,” as he famil- 
iarly called the then unfamiliar feat of 
the Sunday night just past, he knew 
who was at the top and bottom of it, 
and he described in a truthful sort of 
way the man whose name and features 
unknown to all his listeners, 
“Old John 


Garnishing the story of their 


were alike 


—**Ossawatomie Brown,” 


Brown. 
mtests with plentiful oaths, he 

a lively picture of their person- 
l-to-hand fights in the West, and 
t he had come to help fight his 
nd and enemy, and to fight him 
He 

a dozen men to arm them- 


and he ’d lead 


fair, just as they did in “ M’souri.” 
wanted ten or 
selves to the teeth, "em 
straight on. His indignation at his ar- 
rest and at the evident incredulity of his 
hearers and judges was not a whit less 


hearty and genuine than his curses on 
their cowardice in postponing any at- 
tack or risk of 
of militia, or so 
kind, 
band 


useless 


fighting until the arrival 

Idiers, or help of some 

strength to overpower the little 

y, to make resistance 

attack, if that was neces- 

Sary, S eh to secure some valiant 
man to lead it on. 

I was a 

traveller ; my train had been stopped ; 


I ha started 


er the hill to the Ferry, and ex- 


My story was soon told. 
off on foot, meaning to 
here to meet the train to go on 


re T 


plentiful, and the talk blatant. 


1e interruptions were 
I show- 
ed a ticket, a memorandum-book giving 
the d 
journey, and a novel (I think it was one 


of Balzac’s) in 


ites and distances of my recent 


French, and on it was 
written in pencil my name and address. 
That was 
picion. 


man from a Northern city innocent of 


he key-note ot p enty of sus- 
How could they believe any 
a knowledge of the plot now bursting 
about their ears ? Would not my travel- 
ling-companions from the same latitude 
be ready to help free the slaves? and 
if I was set at liberty, would it not be 
only too easy to communicate between 
the little host already beleaguered in 
the armory engine-house and the myth- 
ical great host that was gathered in the 
North and ready to pour itself over the 
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South? Of course all this, the staple of 
their every-day discussions, was strange 
enough to my ears ; and I listened in a 
of wonderment that 
could talk such 


sort silent men 


balderdash. Any se- 
rious project of a great Northern move- 
ment on behalf of Southern slaves was 
then as far from credible and as strange 
to my ears as it was possible to be. It 
seemed hardly worth while to answer 
their suggestions ; I therefore spoke of 
neighbors of theirs who were friends 
of mine, and of other prominent per- 
sons in this and other parts of Virginia 
who were acquaintances, and for a lit- 
tle time I hoped to be allowed to go 
talk anda 
squabble that marked by its growing 


free; but after more loud 
violence the growing drunkenness of the 
whole party, court and guard and spec- 
tators all, 1 was ordered along with the 
other prisoners to be held in custody 
for the present. We were marched off, 
first to one house and then to another, 
looking for a convenient prison, and 
finally found one ina shop. Here —it 
was a country store — we Sat and smok- 
ed and drank and chatted with our guard 
and with their friends inside and out. 
Now and then a volley was fired in the 
streets of the vill: below 
ld all go to a line fence 
] 

- 


us, and we 
wot where we 


see its effects: 


l 
coulk 


generally it was 
only riotous noise, but occasionally it 
was directed against the engine-house 
or on some one moving through the ar- 
mory-yard. 

As the militia in and out of uniform, 
armed 
in all sorts of ways, began to come in- 


to the village in squads, their strength 


and the men from far and near, 


seemed to give them increased confi- 
dence, and especially in the perfectly 
safe place where I sat with half a dozen 
others under a heavy guard. Now and 
then an ugly-looking fowling-piece or 
an awkwardly handled pistol was threat- 
eningly pointed at us, with a half-laugh- 
ing and half-drunken threat of keeping 
safe. Toward afternoon we were 
ordered for the night to Charlestown, 


us 


and to the jail there that has grown so 
famous by its hospitality to our success- 
ors. The journey across was particu- 
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larly enlivening. 
a gentlemanly young lawyer, one of the 
Kennedys of that ilk ; and to his clever- 
ness I think I owed my safe arrival at 
Every turn in 


My special guard was 


the end of our journey. 


the road brought us face to face with an 


angry crowd, gathering from far and 


near, armed and ready to do instant 


justice on a helpless victim. Kennedy, 


however, gracefully waived them back 


to the wagons behind us, where other 


prisoners, in less skilful hands, were 


The houses on the 


on the first 


pretty badly used. 
road were utterly deserted ; 


} 


news of an outbreak by the slaves, the 
women and children were hurried off 


to the larger towns, — the men coming 


slowly back in squads and arming as 
best they could, and the negroes keep- 
all 


f 


ing themselves hid out of sight on 
sides. 

The eight miles’ distance to Charles- 
the rain 
and mud, and the various hindrances of 
that the day 


into the main 


lengthened out by 


town was 


the way, so was closin 


y 
> 


as we came street of the 


straggling little town. The first odd 
sight was a procession of black and 


white children playing soldiers, led by 
a chubby black boy, full of a sense of 
authority, and evidently readily 
ed by his white and black comr 
faith. The 


house, where a 


childlike next was a 
handsome large number 


of ladies from the « round had 


been gathered together, and as we were 


tec 


ted t 


grec in going by, my Ly lide stopped, 
and introducing me, | explained my po- 


sition. They were all ready with their 


wering witl 


sympathy, and all over; 1 
their gratitude, when I pooh - poohed 
their fear of a great Northern invasion, 
North 


y partici- 


and said that the people 
were just as innocent of ar 
pation in this business as they them- 


selves were. Our line of march resumed 
brought us to the prison, and I was not 
sorry to | 


visit somewhat lessened by a general 


nave the shock of an enforced 


invitation from mine host of an adjoining 
tavern to liquor up. Of course I was no- 
ways chary of invitations to the crowd, 
and the bar-room being full, I made the 
bar my rostrum, and indulged in a piece 
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of autobiography that was intended to 
gain the general consent to return to my 
fellow-travellers, who were reported still 
at Martinsburg. If I cannot boast of 
great success af the bar, I am as little 
proud of my eloquence ow the bar. One 
of the Kennedys, brother to my guard, 
did suggest taking me to his house, half 


but to that Colonel Daven- 
port, a bustling great man of the village, 


] 


a mile off; 


answered, that, as there was sure to be 


some hanging at night, it would be safer 
to be in the prison, where I really could 
be guarded, as well from the mob as 
from any escape on my own part, and it 
was better to stay contentedly where I 
was. Doctor Marmion, my acquaintance 


of the morning, rode over to find me and 


to explain his part in my visit to the 


Ferry, hoping that such a confirmation 
of my story would secure my immediate 
release. But by that time I was i 

heriff, | 


custody of t ; some 


legal proces 

kind and civil, 
thing, except p 
ing before the 


Ss 
to reassen 
was hustl 

crowd, into prison, where the mob 


had violent] Ley 
aa VION ixen 


possession ; 
yerore 


ly locked i 


The bolts were sh 


was a good vhile 
up stairs and safe 
ot pretty 

relief from the th1 


impertinence of the bullying fe 


the sense oi 


lows Out- 


side quite outweighed my sensation of 


novelty on finding myself in such st1 


inge 
y 


quarters. 


My supper was sent up, m 


friendly guard gave me cigars, and a 


dau 


me 
cot 


my last recollec- 


buxom ghter of the jailer lent 


a candle. I lay down on a rough 
and Was soon asleep ; 
tion was of my sturdy guard, armed and 


+ 


wakeful, in front of my cell; and I woke 
after several hours of sound, refreshing 
slumber, startled by the noise of his an- 
gry answers to some still more angry 
and very drunken men. They had, so 
I learned partly then and partly after- 
wards, broken into the jail, and hurried 
from the cell next to mine a poor black 
prisoner, who was forthwith hanged ; 
and, whetted by their sport, they had 
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For- 
their first 


ind a fresh victim. 
the turmoil of 
only other prisoner easily 
was a white boy, who es- 
I owed my safety to Ken- 
nest protestations, and to his 
of a still more convincing 
a loaded pistol and a quick 


was very welcome, 


court-martial up to 
I was soon ready for 
Fortunately, after a good 
ngry discussion and some 
i. short shrift, a message came 
Ferry from Governor Wise ; 
oldly claimed acquaintance 
eranted me leave to send 

to him, asking for his con- 
my statements. While this 
vas paroled and served my 
> by advice to hold his 
and was soon re- 

lmy messenger returned with 
ices, in the shape of a pretty 
mand to the | 


interference with the lib- 


usy court-mar- 
itizen, as speedily got me my 
I used it to buy such articles 

gs as could be had in Charles- 
ind my prison clothes were gladly 
Some of my fellow-trav- 

d the place in time to find 

y ensconced in the tavern, wait- 


in ancient carriage ; with them 


back to the Ferry in solemn 


t 
l 


deserted houses and 


The same 
laa nee : 
skulking out of sight by the 
ts showed the fear that out- 


the arrival of heavy militia 
Mr. 
ashington’s, and, without let 

e, walked through the pretty 


nts. We stopped at 


the bright rooms and the 
huts, all alike lifeless, and 
¢ at every turn the sudden- 
und the recentness of the fright 
Our 


rough Bolivar was cheered by a 


had carried everybody off. 


us greeting from my captor of the 
y before, —the village shoemaker, a 
brawny fellow,— who declared that he 
knew I was all right, that he had taken 
care of me, that he would not have me 
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hanged or shot, and “would n’t I give 
him sum’t to have a drink all round, and 
if 1 ever came again, please to stop and 
him”; and so I did, when | 


see came 
back with my regiment in war- times ; 
but then no shoemaker was to be found. 

I paid my respects to Governor Wise, 
and thanked him for my release ; 
introduced to 


was 
the 
Rebel general.) and to the officers of 


Colonel Lee, (now 
the little squad of marines who had car- 


ried the stronghold of the “invaders,” as 
the Governor persistently called them. 
In company with “ Porte Crayon,” Mr. 
Stréthers, a native of that part of Vir- 
ginia, and well known by his sketches of 
Southern life in “ Harper’s Magazine,” 
I went to the engine-house, and there 
saw the marks of the desperate defence 
and of the desperate bravery of John 


Brown and his men. I saw, too, John 


Brown himself. Wounded, bleeding, 


haggard, and defeated, and expecting 
death with more or less of agony as it 
was more or less near, John Brown was 
the finest specimen of a man that I ever 
saw. His great, gaunt form, his noble 
head and face, his iron-gray hair and 
patriarchal beard, with the patient en- 
durance of his own suffering, and his 
painful anxiety for the fate of his sons 
and the welfare of his men, his reticence 
when jeered at, his readiness to turn 
away wrath with a kind his 
whole appearance and manner, what he 


answer, 


looked, what he said,—all impressed me 
with the deepest sense of reverence. If 
his being likened to anything in history 
could have made the scene more sol- 
emn, I should say that he was likest to 
the pictured or the ideal representation 
of a Roundhead Puritan dying for his 
faith, and silently glorying in the sacri- 
fice not only of life, but of all that made 


life dearest to him. His wounded men 
showed in their patient endurance the 
influence of his example ; while the vul- 
gar herd of lookers-on, fair representa- 
tives of the cowardly militia- men who 
had waited for the little force of regulars 
to achieve the capture of the engine- 
house and its garrison, were ready to 
prove their further cowardice by mal- 


treating the prisoners. The marines, 
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who alone had sacrificed life in the at- 
tack, were sturdily bent on guarding 
them from any harsh handling. I turn- 
ed away sadly from the old man’s side, 
sought and got the information he want- 
ed concerning “his people,” as he call- 
ed them, and was rewarded with his 
thanks in a few simple words, and in a 
voice that was as gentle as a woman’s. 
The Governor, as soon as he was told 
of the condition of the prisoners, had 
them cared for, and, in all his bitter- 
ness at their doings, never spoke of 
them in terms other than honorable to 
himself and to them. He persistently 
praised John Brown for his bravery and 
his endurance ; and he was just as firm 
in declaring him the victim of shrewd 
and designing men, whose schemes he 
would yet fathom. 

The day 


of regulars were 


for little 

out on 
} 
I 


was a busy one; 
squad sent 
the Maryland Heights to search for the 
stores accumulated there ; and each for- 
aging party was followed by a tail of 
stragglers from all the volunteers on the 
ground, who valiantly kept on to the 
Maryland side of the bridge that cross- 
ed the Potomac, and then, their courage 
oozing out of their fingers and toes both, 
} 


stopped there and waited for the return 


On the instant of their 


of the regulars. 
arrival, each time fetching a great hay- 
wagon full of captured goods, tents, 
picks, spades, pikes, the tag-rag and 
bobtail party at once set to work to help 
themselves to the nearest articles, and 
were soon seen making off homeward 
with their contraband of war on their 
backs. The plunder, however, was not 
confined to the captured property. A 
strong force of militia soon invaded the 
armory, and every man helped himself 
to a rifle and a brace of pistols, and then, 
tiring of the load, began to chaffer and 
bargain for their sale. Governor Wise 
was called on to interfere and preserve 
the Government property ; he came in- 
to the little inclosure of the works, and 
began an eloquent address, but seeing 
its uselessness, broke off and put his 
Richmond Grays on guard; and then 
the distribution of public property was 
made through the regular channels, — 
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that is, the men inside brought guns 
and pistols to the men on guard, and 
they passed them out to their friends 
beyond, so that the trade went on al- 
most as iree as ever. 

Night soon came, and it was made 
hideous by the drunken noise and tur- 
moil of the crowd in the village ; mat- 
ters were made worse, too, by the Gov- 
ernor’s order to impress all the horses ; 
and the decent, sober men trudged home 
rather out of humor with their patriotic 
sacrifice ; while the tipsy and pot-valiant 
militia fought and squabbled with each 
other, and only ceased that sport to 
pursue and hunt down some fugitive 
negroes, and one or two half-maddened 
their 
John 
at last, the Gove 
took refuge in the Wager House ; 


hour or two, he 


le ] fall } oY nou 
carunken fteliows who in irenzy 


proclaimed themselves Brown’s 


men, Tired out 


rnor 
tor 
an had stood on the 
porch haranguing 


as “Sons of Virginia! ” 


an impatient crowd 
Within doors 
Huddled 


worst inn’s worst room, 


the scene was stranger still. 
together in the 
the Governor and his staff at a table with 
tallow candles guttering in the darkness, 
the Richmond Grays lying around the 
floor in picturesque and (then) novel 
pursuit of soft planks, a motley audience 


; 


was gathered together to hear the pa- 


pers captured at John Brown’s house — 


rhts 


the Kennedy farm on Maryland Heig 
— read out with the Governor’s running 
comments. The purpose of all this was 
plain enough. It was meant to serve 
as proof of a knowledge and instiga- 
tion of the raid by prominent persons 
and party-leaders in the North. 


most innocent notes and letters 


The 
com- 
monplace newspaper- paragraphs and 
printed cuttings, were distorted and 
twisted by the reading and by the talk- 
ing into clear instructions and positive 
plots. However, the main impression 
was of the picturesqueness of the sol- 
diers resting on their knapsacks, and 
their arms stacked in the dark corners, 


—of the Governor and his satellites, 
some of them in brilliant militia array, 
seated around the lighted table, — and 
of the grotesque eloquence with which 


either the Governor or some of his prom- 
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inent people would now and then burst 
out into an oratorical tirade, all thrown 
away on his sleepy auditors, and lost to 
the world for want of some clever short- 

hand w 

ing I was glad to hear 
| train had spent the last 
urs at Martinsburg, and I 
it regret that my two days had 
of adventure and incident. 
for its coming, I walked once 
eh the village, with one of 
of the armory, who had 
by John Brown and spent 
him in the engine-house, 
all its freshness the story 
10own. Then I bade Gov- 
good-bye, and was duly 
y valiant services to the 
of States, and rewarded by 
red the honorary and honora- 
1. Dc. 
ef of Virginia, both for past ser- 


future tasks to be met, 


to the commander- 


or the 
off invading hosts from the 
the Ge 


both sides, I d 


ul in yvernor’s eye. 
eclined the 
offer; for my next visit to 
an A. D.C. to a 


troops, not of 


cen- 

the 

States, invad- 

ing, not the Vir a of John Brown’s 

imé¢ it the Virginia of a wicked South- 
leracy. 

letter 


vritten 


ig after, I received a 
from Governor Wise, 
cood 


with a deal of 


His son Jen 


intance of mine in pleasant 


nd 
anda 


lattery. nings, an 


Germany, came to see me, too, 


messages from father. 
he paid the forfeit of his 
treason with his life at Roa- 
ind. His father pays the heavier 
of living to see the civil war 
by him making its dreadful 
ind in its course crushing out 
, 


ncient popularity and power. 
vite of many scenes of noble he- 


roism and devoted bravery in legitimate 


warfare, and in the glorious campaigns 
; I have 
never seen any life in death so grand 
as that of John Brown, and to me there 


of our own successful armies, 
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is more than an idle refrain in the sok 
emn chorus of our advancing hosts,— 
ohn Brown’s 


body lies mouldering in the ground, 


As we go marching on!” 

In the summer of 1862, I was brought 
again to Harper’s Ferry, with my regi- 
ment, and the old familiar scenes were 
The de- 
struction of fine public buildings, the 
wanton waste of private property, the 


carefully revisited. terrible 


deserted village instead of the thriving 
town, the utter ruin and wretchedness 
country all about, and the bleak 


waste of land from Harper’s Ferry to 


of the 


Charlestown, are all set features in ev- 
ery picture of the war in Virginia. At 
my old head-quarters in Charlestown 
jail there was less change than I had 
expected ; its sturdy walls had withstood 

1 


attack 


and defence better than the new- 
er and more showy structures ; the few 
left behind 


and flow of so many army waves, Rebel 


inhabitants after the ebb 


and Union succeeding each other at 
pretty regular intervals, were the well- 
to-do of former days, looking after their 
household gods, sadly battered and the 
worse for wear, but still cherished very 
dearly. Of my old acquaintances, it 
was a melancholy pleasure to learn that 
Colonel Baylor, who was mainly anxious 
to have me hanged, had in this war been 
reduced to the ranks for cowardice, and 
then was shot in the act of desertion. 
Kennedy was still living at home, but 
his brother was in the Rebel service. 
The lesser people were all scattered ; 
the better class of workmen had gone 
to Springfield or to private gun-shops in 
the North, 
the Rebel army or to some other dim 


the poorer sort, either into 


distance, and all trace of them was lost. 

The thousands who have come and 
gone through Harper’s Ferry and past 
Bolivar Heights will recall the waste 
and desolation of what was once a bloom- 
ing garden-spot, full of thrift and indus- 
try and comfort almost unknown else- 
where south of the fatal slave -line ; 
thousands who are yet to pass that way 
will see in the ruins of the place traces 
of the avenging spirit that has mark- 
ed forever the scene of Fohn Brown’s 
Raid. 
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T was near sundown when we reach- 
ed the sea-side hotel. By the time 
we were settled in our apartment, and 
I had my invalid undressed and in bed, 
the soft, long summer twilight was near- 
ly over. The maid, having cleared away 
the litter of unpacking, was sitting in the 
anteroom, near enough to be within call. 
The poor suffering body that held so 
lightly the half-escaped spirit lay on the 
bed, exhausted with the journey, but 
feeling already soothed by the pleasant 
sea-breeze which sighed gently in at the 
open window. 

Our rooms were on the ground-floor 
of a one-story cottage. A little distance 
off was the large hotel, to which the cot- 
tage was 


attached by a long arcade or 


covered gallery. We could hear frag- 
ments of the music which the band was 
playing to the gay idlers who were wan- 
dering about the balconies or through 
the hotel grounds ; while laughs and lit- 
tle shrieks, uttered by the children as 
their pursuing nurses caught them up 
for bed, mingled not unpleasantly with 
the 
ionable crowd and the festal clang of 
the instruments. 


silvery hum arising from the fash- 


Sleep half hovered over, half winged 
off from the pillow. I fanned the pea- 
cock plumes slowly to fro in the 
delicious air, gazed with a suppressed 
sigh on the darkening West, and re- 
peated with a rhythmical beat the beau- 
tiful Hebrew 


and 


poem in Ecclesiasticus, 
which I had so often recited through 
many long years by the side of that sick- 
bed, to soothe the ear of the sufferer. I 
had just reached these lines, — 

“ A present remedy 


Is the spee 


pee 
And a dew that meeteth it 


hat cometh, 


** At His word the wind is stil ; 
And with His thought 

He appeaseth the 
And the Lord hath pl lands therein,” ~ 


when I noticed that sleep had settled 


QUINTETTE IN 


E FLAT MAJOR. 


firmly on the dark eyelids, and the pant- 
ing breath came through the poor clay 
in little soughs and sighs, as if body and 
soul, tired with combat, had each sunk 
down for a momentary rest on the weary 
battle-field of life. 

The music of the band had ceased; 


the gay crowd had withdrawn into the 


hotel to prepare for the entertainments 


of the evening, and there was a] 
human sounds. Then arose the 
roar of the ocean, which with the 


lar break of the billows on the beach 


beneath the cliff made the theme where 
before it had played the bass. 

I crept stealthily out of the bed-room, 
and, after 


travelling- 


exch: 


for a cool 


body on the lounge in the ante- 


inging 


my 
grown white robe, stretched 
my tired 
room. 
There I 
pressed against 


with cold finger-tips 
burning eyelids, and 
icy palms holding with a firm grasp 
throbbing temples, under which flowed 
the hot, seething tide of mortal anguish, 


anxiety, and aching love. Some one 


touched me on the shoulder. I looked 
up. It was Max who was standing be- 
side me. 

“ There is a great musical treat for 
you,” he said in a low voice. 
A Society 
of B ’s Opera Troupe, with Madame 
C——, and D The 
troupe and society to give 


such a concert as rarely falls to the lot 


“ The 
is here, and also part 


, the great tenor. 
united are 
of mortals to hear. I never saw 
Look !’ 
the 


ter programme. 
I read 
there 


First 


Sev eral 


over concert-bi 


was an overture ; then 


scenes from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
—that great Shakspearian drama, whose 
dread catastrophe of Death and Doom 
leaves in the memory of the hearer a 
heavenly sorrow unmixed with earthly 
taint. It was the master-work of two 
poets, Scott and Donizetti, who had 
conceived it at the best period of their 
lives, when they were in all the vigor 
of manhood, and when mind and fancy 


4 
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had become ripened by experience. It 
was formed in one of those supreme in- 
stants, which come like “angels’ vis- 
its” to artists, when they were enabled, 
through a power more like inspiration 
than art, to throw aside all outward influ- 
ences, and fashion as deftly as Nature 
could the sad life of the Master of Ra- 
venswood 1] 

The 


gether 


and his “sweet spirit’s mate.” 
Lucia scenes were grouped to- 
ind occupied the main part of 
the prog 
told th 

the swe¢ 
hour when both lovers passed away to 


mme. They were those that 
story of the brief passion, from 
t birth of love up to the solemn 
that resting-place “ where nothing could 
tour 

My eyes lingered over the titles of 
the > ] ] 
called their 
Duet 
sionate 


1 them further.” 


le my memory swiftly re- 
characteristics :—the First 
between Lucia and Edgardo, a pas- 

of youthful love, as deli- 
cious as tender dialogues between 


Romeo his Juliet; —the Sextette, 
that masterly pyramidal piece of vocal 
harmony, in the 


ose of the two lovers, and all 


which voices group 
around th 
mount up glowingly like a flame on 
ial altar ;—the heart-rending 


Lucia’s spirit, frantic 


a sacri 
passage where 
through rises 


and irresolution, 


Supreme over na- 


tive timidity and, with 
one fierce burst of love and grief, which 
startles ce tyrant and friend, soars 
aloft in the terrible, but grand realm of 
mad and the Finale, where the 
lo sighs out that delicious 
has been well styled, “a mel- 
to sung by a Christian soul.” 
rogramme closed fitly with Schu- 
mann’s Quintette in E flat Major. 

This Quintette is one of remarkable 
power and beauty. It is for ’rano, viola, 
und second violin, and ’cello. It 
is divided into four movements: A//e- 
gro brillante; In moda @ una Mar- 
cia; Scherzo; and Allegro ma non 
troppo. 

As I handed the bill back to Max, he 
whispered to my maid, who left the room 


) 
1 


first 


an instant, and returned with a mantle 
on her arm. 

“Come,” he said, in a decided tone, 
“you must go, and quickly, too, for 
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they are already playing the overture. 
You can surely trust Ernestine with the 
watching, as you will be such a short 
distance off; my serving-man shall wait 
in the arcade, and come for you, if you 
are needed.” 

Then, raising me with kind force 
from the lounge, he wrapped the man- 
tle around me. As we passed out, we 
stood for an instant at the bed-room- 
The breath 
still came in short pants, but the truce 


door, looking at the invalid. 
was being kept: sleep had come in 
between as a transient mediator. 

I noticed in the dim light the attenu- 
ated frame, the shrunken features, the 
pinched nostrils, the very shadowy out- 
With choking throat 
and swelling breast I looked at Max, 


ine of de 
lining of death. 


my eyes saying what my voice could 
not, — 

‘I cannot go.” 

Without a word of reply, he lifted me 
out of the apartment, and in a few mo- 
ments we were sitting in a dim corner 

concert-room, listening to the 
charming First Duet. 

The scenes followed one another rap- 
idly, and displayed even more power- 
fully than I had ever noticed before the 
one pervading theme. Sense and im- 
agination became possessed with it ; at 
each succeeding passage the interest in- 


creased continuously, until at the end 


the passion mounted up as on mighty 
| heart aloft 


1 my sad 
and beyond “the ordinary conditions 


wings and carriec 
of humanity.” 
The prima donna, Madame C——, 
and Signor D——, the tenor, had a sad 
story of scandal floating about them; 
Madame 
C—— was no longer in her first youth, 


it was on every one’s lips. 


but she was still very beautiful, more 


attractive than she had been in her 
younger days, — so those said who had 
seen and heard her years before. 

Her young womanhood had been de- 
voted to patient, honest study, which 
was rewarded with success, and calm, 
She had mar- 
ried brilliantly, and left the stage, but 
after an absence of many years had re- 


turned to it to aid her husband in some 


passionless prosperity. 
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Her married life had 
been tranquilly happy, for she had loved 


reverse of fortune. 


with all the sweet serenity of a cold, un- 


exacting nature. 


But now it was whispered that this 
yure woman, who had resist- 


il 
Lik 


beautiful, } 
~c] ndee > ther | l 1 nar 
ed—indeed, ce another na, had nev- 


er felt—the temptations which had en- 


vironed her on the sta and in the 


> 


courtly circle to which been 


| } 
‘| 


raised by her husband 


ing infl 
gy nflu 


handson hom she 


had been associ return to 


her professional life 


} 


This person was abc 


age, a year or two her 


“4 


married. The infatuation, it was said, 
existed on both 


sides, ‘ two lov- 


ers W 


passion as to seem uncons 


ous of any 


other sight or presence. The husband, 


report added, behaved with remarkable 
indeed, 


prudence and good breeding ; 


the attair, — 


some doubted if he noticed 


for he treated not only } 


reputed lover, with fami 
friendliness. 

The recollection of this scandal flitted 
over my memory as | listened to the First 
Duet. 


she had rich, deep violet ey 


Madame C—— was a blonde ; 


es, and a 
lovely skin: her hair, too, was a waving 
mass of the poet’s and | 
hue. She was about mid 
had a full, well-developed 
“When I saw her in 
snty 
» was too pale and s 
expression of those 
as cold and still as g 
Not so now, I| thought, fairly 
blazed with a passionate fire, as the 


sic welled up on her beautiful quivering 


mu- 


lips; indeed, the melody appeared to 
come from them, as much as from her 


mouth, | 


and I seemed to be listening 
} lool »]] my hearins 
with my lIOOKS as wWé as my hearing. 


She was not well, evidently, — for there 
was a bright red, feverish spot on either 
cheek, and her movements were feeble 
and trembling ; but her voice was full of 
the deepest pathos. 

“In her best days she never sang so 
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well,” said Max, as the room rang with 
applause at the termination of the duo. 
“Time may have taken away a little 
fulness from her lower notes; but the 
’ 


tenderness which 


them, as a purple mis 


touching envelops 


hanging over 


> 


, 
t 
autumn, fully 


a iorest in compensates 


for the loss of youthful vigor.” 
was, indeed, wonderful, — 


not simpl; ‘ar and 


Her voice 
flexible, b 
; : 


zling a like t 


}l, 7 
that | 


glancing, 


around the horizon on a hot 


ic 


midsummer’s night; and | 


rer execution 


was as if the Cherub All-Knowledge 


and the Seraph All-Love had united 


their divine 
In the 


powers in one human form. 
Sextette, which followed, the 


His 


young, was 


tenor showed to great advantage. 


voice, hough no longer 


beautifully managed; it had an exqui- 


site ¢7mdre, and on this night there was 


added to it a rare expression and char- 
acter. 


When he asked the poor trembling 


Lucia if the signature to the marriage 


contrat hers, there was a concen- 


trated rage in his singing that was fear- 
ful ; and Madame C—— almost cowered 


to the floor, as he held 


the wrist, for the 


: } 
in costume and 


} - » 1 
her hirmi 
scenes were sun 
with action, —and de- 


nre 


ennobling emoti 
Above the 
of sounds 
rful note of the fallen cher- 
the 
was 


fainting of Lucia, at 
Sextette, I 
not a feigned one. 


felt sure 


As the curtain fell over the temporary 
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stage, several gentlemen hurried out to 
make inquiries about Madame C——, 
for there seemed to be an opinion simi- 
The 


and it was announced that 


lar to mine pervading the room. 
curtain 
she w to sing again; but the 
‘t was silenced almost 
the appearance of the 
chorus with Signor D——, the tenor. 


T 


in the Finale. Signor D—— 
gard and wan, but very stern, 
is more of wrath than re- 
his singing. Was it fancy 


Ihe heart-rending 


accompanied by distant, 


s. No one else appe ired 


hem, and I half doubted their 


a few mo- 
and some 
t their ne igh- 


hort, howev- 


pertormers Came 


. } 
piaces., 


i 


ynious ¢ 
a sort 
modulations which fol- 


on busied 


» each other 
compo- 
sounds 

immons : 

ran work- 

spectres in 

to have grown sud- 
ing and eager.” I uncon- 
around my 

ran over me, such 
hildhoo l 1S caused 

g over Our graves. I 

w before me the ghost scene 
castle 


There was the 


—NO. 92. 40 
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platform, —the gloomy battlements, — 
the sound of distant wassail ; and dimly 
defined by the vague light of my fancy, 
stood the sad young Danish prince, shiv- 
ering in the “shrewd, biting” night-air, 
tortured with those apprehensions and 
sickening doubts 
, 


‘That cloud the mind and fire the brain,” 


but talking with a feigned and courtly 
indifference to his dear friend, “ the pro- 
found scholar and perfect gentleman,” 
Horatio ; and in the gloom around them 
seemed to be arising the questionable 
shape which was 


»o horridly t 


Strangely the music displayed its fine 


mingling 


forms, most curiously with, 


fancied pic 
and though my senses followe: 
flitted 


phantasmagoria before my eye 


while it created, my 


changing visions, which like a 


my 
mind traced clearly the music 
but the di 


when ninished seven 


solved gracefully into the melody which 
alternately by ’cello and 


is taken viola, 
the close of the first 


ision faded gradually away. 


movement, — 
my Vv y 
There was a short pause, but the fine 
tists who were executing the Quin- 
tette li 


move- 


4 


did not by any undignified 


ment 


llusion which the mu- 


ic had created ; although a viol 
| 


needed 


and 


-String 
g 
raising, it was done with quiet 
skilful dexte rity, and they proc eed- 
ed to the second movement. 
Smoothly and mournfully the Funeral 
rch opened. The solemn melody 
les softly through it is totall 


stless trampings of Fate 


great compositions of the 


is unmistakably there, 
quiet, but relentless, like 
Po 
WI 


20, with its beaut 


piano and deliciot 


larmony in the next measure, 


sketched out by the 
: 


then yielded up to the pia- 


the strange, but truly in- 
spired, modulations which follow, — 


lapped my spirit in a sweet bewilder- 
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ment. I forgot all the before and after 
of that “sad and incapal ie story’ of 
human life and love which my fancy 
had been weaving from the coarse, vul- 
gar threads of common rumor ; and even 
the pictures vanished which had been 


evoked of the young prince, 


‘In his blown youth | stasy.” 


lasted with « 
I ceased following the modulations, in- 
teresting 


fills the 


as they were ; for often music 


hts so full that the ear 


forgets to listen to the sweet harmo- 
ICs. 

But I was again aroused by the fine 
suspension and sequence which open 
the last movement of the Quintette, - 


the A Megr 


passage, the reiteration of the 


The fugued 


oma non troops 

Pi 
opening 
were all as 
in “* Hamlet,” the 


y that cr ,H 


theme, and the sad close 


tragic as the last scene 


but it was also as graceful and touching 
the words of the dying prince to his 


S s 
friend, 


Tr 
I 


A thousand rumors flitted about the 


room as the concert broke up. Madame 


was so ill, they feared she was 


and, strange to tenor, 
ing the platforn 


been sei 


after the Lucia 


finale, had with violent 


cramps and vomitings, which could not 
be checked, and he also was lying in a 
There dark 
hints and many improbable imaginings. 


very critical state. were 


“* All wa 
> ‘ 
And 
1 
About an hour after midnight I was 

lying on the lounge in the anteroom 

The faithful maid had 

taken my place by the sick-bed, — for 

my invalid was still sleeping. 


of the cottage. 


It was a 
long, quiet sleep ; and so low and peace- 
ful had grown those suffering, panting 
breaths, that they almost startled me 
into a hope of happier days. Could 
health, long absent, be returning? A 
state of continuous illness, if free from 
acute pain, would be a relief. 
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hopes made me 
restless, and, instead of taking the phys- 


These half-formed 
ical repose I needed, I rose from the 
lounge, and walked out on the desert- 


ed lawn in front of the cottage. 


rhe 
moon was at the full, and shone bright- 
| ht 
i n 


er than day’s twilight. The night was 


warm, there 
air blowing, filled with the 
invigorating briny odor of the ocean ; 
yet 1 felt choked and stifled. 


“Just for 


but not oppressive, — lor 


was a gentle 


l 


a breath from the beach,” 


I said to myself, as I descended the 
steps leading down from the cliff. 
+] 


the sands, instead of 


On re 


aching f 
being alone, as I had hoped, I found 


two persons already there. I drew back 

quickly, intending to return; but they 

were passing too swiftly to notice me. 
1 


As they went by, the bright full moon 
and 


Madame C—— 


gleamed over their pale, wan faces, 


in them 


They w talking earnestly, in low, 
rapid Italian. 
- indeed, they seemed to be sustaining 


le 


She leaned on his arm, 


each other, for both appeared feeb 
faint ; but, tottering as they were, 
| 


sped rapidly by, and so near to 


» corner of Madame C——’s 
left a 
perfume behind it. 


in my face, and 
strange 
But 


expression of their faces, - 


struck me most was the 


what 


such wild, 


sad, longing, entreating love! As they 
disappeared around a corner of the 


dreadful 
Could they be 


ing self-destruction ? 


cliff which jutted out, a sus- 


pi ion se ized me. see k- 
Were they going 
to bury their unhallowed love, with its 
shame and sorrow, in one wildering 
embrace beneath those surging ocean- 
waves ? 

As one in a dream, I moved along 
the beach, hardly knowing whither I 
the 
it of steps which led to the part of 


went. 
flig] 


> 


Mechanically I ascended 


the cliff directly opposite the hotel en- 
trance. As I walked up the lawn, I 
noticed a great commotion in the house. 
There were lights flitting about, people 
running up and down stairs, and many 
persons talking confusedly on the gal- 
lery and in the hall. 
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“What is the matter?” I asked ofa 
waiter who was passing near me, look- 
ing frightened and bewildered. 

He stopped, and answered with all 
the keen eagerness of an untrained per- 
son, to whom the communicating of a 
startling story to an uninformed supe- 
rior is a perfect godsend. 

“Very strange doings, Ma’am, — very 
strange !” 

I I “they have dis- 
absence or flight of those 
creatures.” 
strange doings!” he repeat- 
‘he foreign lady who sang to- 
gentleman too, is both 
I exclaimed. “Why, you 
I saw them just this in- 


are mi 


stant on the sands below the cliff.” 
The 
thoug 


looked at me as if he 
crazy. 

1e singers, Ma’am, — them 
he concert to-night. 


as sang 


’ They 
was both taken nigh about the same 
time, was handled just alike, and died 
here a little while ago, a’most at once, 


light say. Folks is talking 


the Ma- 


} 


bout the husband of 


ided, in a lower tone, con- 

They do say he poisoned 

, you see, he it was that dress- 
' 


and 
both eat hearty of it, though 


ster salad at dinner, 


ere unwilling; and now they 


have him over in the office there, in 
custody.” 
good man,” I said, as soon 
as I could get my breath, “I 
you they are not dead.” 
“Well, Ma’am, if you don’t believe 
my words, you can see ’em with your 
own eyes, if you choose” : 


‘But, my 


assure 


and he led 
the way into the hall of the hotel. 

I followed him. We entered a side 
a sort of reception sa/on, — 
where the two poor creatures were, in- 


room, 
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Several 
startled persons were gazing at them, 


deed, lying extended on sofas. 


but the larger portion of the crowd were 
drawn off to the other side of the hotel, 
where the unhappy, stunned husband 
was listening to the fearful charges of 
murder, — murder of his wife and his 
friend ! 

I stepped up to the dead bodies, — 
one after the other. Their dresses had 
The stage 
finery looked very pitiful. A muslin 
mantle had been thrown over Madame 
C—'s beautiful 
bosom ; from it arose the same curious 


not even been changed. 


bare shoulders and 
perfume I had noticed on the beach. 
It was as if that delicate, rare smell 
had been kept in a box of some kind 
of odoriferous resinous wood. 

I touched their cold brows, their icy 
fingers, noticed the poor features, 
drawn by acute suffering, —and strange 
as it was, I could see on both faces, as if 
behind a gauzy film, the same sad, wild, 
longing look of love I had observed on 
the countenances of those two shadowy 
beings I had met on the sands. 

I left the hotel, and walked to the 
cottage, with my mind in a sad, bewil- 
dered state. I entered the open door, 
and went to the sick-room. There stood 
Max and Ernestine, and she was weep- 
ing 


‘It is all over!” 


he said; “and I 
am glad she was not here.” 

I advanced hurriedly forward, pushed 
them aside, and stood by the bed. Yes, 
that long, quiet sleep had, indeed, been 
a forerunner of life, — the true life! All 
was truly over, — the long years of suf- 
fering, the blessed years of loving care, 
the combat and the struggle; and on 
the battle-field rested the dread shad- 
ows of Night and Death! 

And I? I sank on the poor body- 
shell with one low, long wail, and Na- 
ture kindly extended over me her bless- 
ed veil of forgetfulness. 
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N the third day of April last a most 

impressive and unusual scene was 
witnessed in the English House of Com- 
mons. For some time before the hour 
for sitting, the members had gathered 
about the halls and lobbies in whisper- 
ing 


hi ~ hy 
bers had passed away, and there was a 


groups. 


One of its leading mem- 


consultation to wl the House 


as 


should move an adjournment It is 


he custom of the House of Com- 


idjourn in case the death 


mons to 


of one of its members, unless that mem- 


officer of the Government 


or 
The last 


W 


ber is an 


of extraordinary prominence. 


r whom it had adjournes 


person 
Sir G. Ci 


rnwall Lewis. 


sidered in the pres¢ 


were son 


ful L 


| 1 
so it w 1 should 
not be made. 


Westmir 


the membe 


9 ce ep- 
toned four, 

Then 
, with Lord 


slowly 


yn at thei and for some 


their 


ad 5 


I 
here 


moments sitting t with hats 
might have supposed it a silent 
At 
all eyes were turned to the door as one 


l indeed : 


on, one 


meeting ot! 


this moment 


Friends. 


a Frienc heav- 


entered who is 


ily, with head bowed under his terri- 


ble sorrow, John Bright walked to his 
place, | y the side of which was a vacan- 
ever to be filled. Lord Palmerston, 


received 


cy n 


on was with a cheer 


rising, 
which rang through the hall like a wail- 
i was followed by 


hush. As the white-haired 


ing cry, and y a deep 
old man, 
who had seen the leading men of more 
than two generations fall at his side, 
speak of the “ 


House and the nation had 


began to loss ” 
the 


suffered, his voice quivered, and recov- 


great 


which 


ered itself only when it sank to a low 
tone that was deeply pathetic. And 
when, having recounted the instances 


Cobden. [June, 


COBDEN. 

Richard with his 
to to 
country,” had been signally useful, each 
instance followed by the refusal of prof- 


in which 


Cobden, 


“great ambition be useful his 


fered honors and emoluments, he said, 
‘Me 
° Mr. be 


engraved on the most interesting pages 


Cobden’s name will forever 
of the history of this country,” there 
burst of applause 


When Mr. Dis- 


concerning 


was a spontaneous 


throug! 


raeli 


out the House. 
to sp 
I 


SO many 


arose eak the 
man whom fo1 years he had 


met in uncompromising political 


only 
combat, it was at once felt how irresist- 
ible was the fa right and true 
man. No yieldin 
by - Nortl { 


brought lifele it 


, equivocating, South- 
have 


» stand 


ian could ever 


iwonist t 
«| believe, that, 
posterity is record- 


conduc 


the great- 

he pure middle 

y has yet produced, 
to the House 


ot Lom- 


mons, and an honor to England.” Then 
t burden, 
to 
speak and his voice failed ; at length, 
but that 


eloquent simplicity which characterizes 


arose, as if trying to lift a great 


noble John Bright. Twice he tried 


with broken utterance, with 
him beyond all speakers whom I have 
that | 


or casion. 


} 


heard, “1 feel 
the House 
expression 


cannot address 


. } x - 
on this Every 


have 
my 
which has elapsed, 


of sympathy which I 


been most grateful to 


the 


since I was present when the manliest 


heard has 


heart ; but time 


and gentlest spirit that ever actuated or 
tenanted the human form took its flight, 
is so short, that I dare not even attempt 
to give utterance to the feelings by 
I shall leave it 
may 


which I am oppressed. 
to some calmer moment, when I 
have an opportunity of speaking to some 
portion of my countrymen the lesson 
think will be learned from the 
I have 


which I 
life and character of my friend. 
only to say, that, after twenty years of 
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most intimate and most brotherly friend- 
ship with him, I little knew how much 
I loved him, until I found that I had 
lost him.” As he spoke the concluding 
words, which plaintively told his sense 
the tears that can become 
a manly man came thick and fast, and 
all who 


1 
of loneliness, 


were in the House wept with 
him. There have been cases in whicl 
the House of Commons has adjourned 
but 


before has it showed its 


in honor of deceased members; 
perhaps never 


emotions in generous tears. Did I say 


vii wept? I must recall it. There 
tually were two or three who, during 


ntire scene, had nothing but sneers 


, and sat, as I heard a member 


1 group fit for the pencil of 
its delineations of 


les.” I need 


1 irom 


not write up- 


which mentions Richard 
names, which, to reverse 


$ praise, are engraved only 


creditable pages of the 


r own or of others’ eoun- 


Bright sat down, some 


1e back over ¢ ight years 
as addressing a large 


prese nce of 


Mr. Bri 


I meeting thout the 
} 
! 


lis usu mpanion, 


| igh 


ht was 
then in the far South, in consequence 
of ill-health of a character excite 


to 
grave rehension among his friends. 


Dur 


oct 


1g iddress, Mr. Cobden, having 
sion to allude to his absent friend, 
was so overpowered by his feelings that 
he could not proceed for several min- 
utes ; and rarely has a great audience 
been so deeply moved as was that by 


this emotion in heart, 
true and ruddy, any sentimentality was 


unattributal 


one to whose 


le. 
To write the history of this friend- 


between Bright and Cobden, to 


} 


S 
tell how the 


trong 
strong 


sturdy hearts of these 
each 
other, would be to record the best pa- 
of English history. For 
these men joined hands at the altar of 
a noble cause; 


men became riveted to 


ges recent 
and their souls have 
been welded in the fires of a fierce and 
unceasing struggle for humanity. 
Richard Cobden was born near Mid- 


7°49 
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hurst, Sussex, at his father’s farm-house, 
Dunford, June 3, 1804. 
one of the class who regarded t 


His father was 
he repeal 
of the Corn Laws as identical with their 
ruin. Young Richard was at an early 
age placed in a 


where he so pressed every leisure mo- 


London warehouse, 


ment of his time into the acquisition of 
information that his employer reproved 
him with a warning that lads so fond 
of reading were apt to spoil their pros- 
pects. (This old gentleman afterwards 
became unfortunate, and the young man 
he had thus warned contributed fifty 
pounds for his comfort every year until 
at- 
tempt on the part of certain persons, 


his death.) There has been some 
who have never forgiven Mr. Cobden 
for their being in the wrong in the mat- 
ter of the Corn Laws, to sneer at him 
as an uncultivated man. This was, of 


course, to be expected by one who 


made all the old bones in the scholas- 


tic coffins at Oxford rattle again and 
again, by declaring that he regarded 
“a single copy of the ‘ Times’ newspa- 


all the 


which 


per as of more importance than 
a thing 
he has for some years been willing to 


works of Thucydides,” 


pledge himself not to repeat, — or illus- 


trating the nature of English education 


by representing Englishmen’s omplete 
knowledge of the Ilissus, which had 
} 


once seen dammed up by washerwom- 


ne 
en, and their utter ignorance of the Mis- 
sissippi, flowing its two thousand miles 
through a magnificent country peopled 
But these partisan 
the judgment 
of any who knew Mr. Cobden, or those 


by their own race. 
sneers could not affect 
who read his works on Russia and the 
United States and his pamphlets on sub- 
jects of current interest, that his classi- 
cal and historical culture was equal to 
that of the majority of his critics, whilst 
his acquaintance with general philoso- 
phy and political economy was remark- 
able. 

Mr. Cobden left the ordinary business 
of the warehouse in which he was em- 
ployed to become a commercial travel- 
ler, in which capacity he gained much 
knowledge of Continental peoples and 
their languages. At length he was able 
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in the calico busi- 
ness at Manchester, in tl 
The ve 


i the } 
yrrated, the 


to establish himself 
1e firm “ Richard 
Cobden & Co.” 24 


} 


Cobden I rints 


became cel yusiness flour- 
ished, and Mr. Cobden, e time when 


s political « wv 
} 


vas receiv- 


vas vision- 


| le ssed 


and i 


ien 
absorbed 
1 ropos- 


h the 


with municipal representation, when he 


wrote a pamphlet entitle 


“ Incorporate 


your Borough,” which did as much as 


anything else to raise it to that dignity ; 


showed its gratitude 


to 


first town-council 


and Manchester 


by electing him be alderman in the 


It is hard for us at this date to real- 
ize the condition of England 
horrible 


when that 
Browning 
called it, the tax on corn, was blighting 


} 
Sirocco, as Robert 


Cobden. [June, 


The suicidal policy which 
railed 


the land. 
since the Peace of 1815 
vht the verge 


country to the 
in 1838, tl 


and when, in ose -re- 
: 


formers of Manchester repaired 


the Anti 


rst mec 


Leag 


poul 


i 
aiscovere orn x 

ent wa a g1 t fact.’ W hen, 
in 1841, the new Whi 
Sir t Peel at their 


] + la ; + 
elected as Protec 


moven 

oy 
with 
Rober head, i 
ionists, gaunt Famil 
took its st by the 


ind Royal Mace, like 


Banquo. Sir Robert driving along | 


treet 


1 
leet 


might see those whom this new 


unwe k ome commoner represe¢ nted ori 
the new car- 
that of the Pren 


n a starving man witl 


ly gazing by hundreds at 
Punch,” 
] 


toon of * lier 


turning his bac} 
half 
up his coat with the words, “1 ’m very 


sorry, my good 


x ¢ 


naked wife and child, and buttoning 


man, but I can do noth- 
ing for you,— nothing!” But though 
Peel was the Premier apparent, Cobden 
Premier actual. And 


Sir Robert’s 


was the means 


were found of softening 
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heart, — these, namely: it was intimat- 


ed to him one morning, that, if a divis- 
ion of the House should go against the 
Ministry, the l 


; Queen would feel 


Cobden, 


com- 
pelled ull u Richard 


manu to 


pon 


make a cabinet for 
Ministry yielded, and the 
1846. 


memory of Peel to say 


ed its triumph in 


triumphant na- 
14 
1 tO LHe 


brow to 


ittered th 


e mem- 
Cobden’s name 
venerated and k 


} 


poor n La n 


ved, 
is daily 

7 ~ 1 , 
ause no ionger leav- 


sense of unwise and 


Cobden had 


great 


ik with g 
Rochdale. A 
had just lost 


obden visited 


him in great grief. 


bden, “ think in your 


nh, wom- 


e thousands of meé 


ren, who are this moment 


er the infamous laws which 


sk and mine to help remove. 
me, and we ill never rest 


ibolished the Corn Laws.’ 


were those hands clasp- 
d cause which were never 


ut by death. 
n took his seat in 


41, representing Stockport. 
only before the triumph of 
his time and impaired 


» his fortune 


also given uy 


e, and was a poor 


| man. By 


pontaneous subscription the 
ul sed his at tual loss« S, and 
ther things built the house at 
t, where he resided on the spot 
ather had occupied. Imme- 


Mr. 
a Continental tour ; 


ter the repeal Cobden 
and in 
he was met with a triumphal 
so deeply had his great work 

id affected the interests of all 

During his absence he was 
elected to represent the great constitu- 
ency of the West Riding in Yorkshire, 


which he accepted. 


oe 
72 
It was perhaps in those furious days 
which preceded the Crimean War that 
the noble personal qualities with which 
Mr. 


most clearly. 


Cobden was endowed shone out 
When all England, from 
the thunder of the “ Times ” to the qui- 
et Muse of Tennyson, was enlisted for 
war, Cobden took his stand, and refused 
to bow to the In a moment 


the nation seemed to forget th 


tempest. 
e services 
of years, and Cobden, denounced as a 


“ Peace-at-any-price man,” lost the ear 
1 others 
To 


which 


of the country, as did Bright an 


in those days of political anarchy. 
the ability and independence with 
Cobden and Bright withstood the popu- 
lar current then, Mr. Kinglake, the op- 
justice. It 


true that Cobden 


ponent of both, has done 


was, in fact, not was 


a “ Peace-at-any-price man.” Though 
he maintained earnestly the principle 
of non-intervention, it was because he 
thought that its 


hands could not be trusted to intervene 


England in present 
always in the right interest ; and never 
was there a more pointed confirmation 


of his suspicion than the event of a war 
which gave the victory won by the blood 
of the people over to the French Em- 


back 


every nation that in Southern Europe 


might with it bind 


| 
peror, that he 


was near to its redemption. The stron- 

gest chains binding Circassia, Poland, 

Hungary, and Venetia, were forged in 

the War. This 
; 


popular wave reached its height 


fires of the Crimean 
and 
broke, as such waves will, and the peo- 
their 
So when, immediately af- 
War, the 


disgraceful bombardment of Canton oc- 


ple much ashamed returned to 
) 


true leaders. 


ter the end of the Crimean 


curred, Cobden was still there in Parlia- 
ment ready to risk allagain. His reso- 
lution condemning the action of Sir John 
Bowring (who, by the way, was Cobden’s 
persona friend) was passed in the House 
by a vote of 263 to 247. Palmerston 
appealed to the selfishness of the coun- 
try on the subject of Chinese trade, and 
was sustained. These were the days 
when Gladstone and Disraeli lay down 
together. Cobden, Bright, Gibson, Card- 
well, Layard, Fox, Miall, and others, all 


lost their seats. To this interval we are 
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that Bright recovered 
1 


strength in a foreign land, 


indebted John 


and that we 


received in the United States the second 
I 


visit of Cobden. 


the 


Whilst they were ab- 


sent, reaction set in: Bright was 


elected by Birmingham, Cobden by 


Rochdale. Nay, so strong was the feel- 


ing in Cobden’s case, that Palmerston 


found it to his purpose to invite him into 


+ ‘ 


and when, ret 
j 


, Cobden Sailed 1 the 


ne irning from 
Mersey, 
tation from Liver 
his appoint- 
He at 
once decl cd the intment, tor rea- 
sons whi to been given 
to the lic. his death a person- 
al f 
occas 
answer 
cision to dec] 
always reg 
the n 
could pr 
had not 
He felt t 
to his own 
his own chat 


ms count 


a ministe 


- +] 
g apoutt 
] 
tl 


1 France, a serv 


ared him to the Fret 


rought 


statesmen, and 
him from the ‘ffer of a Baro- 
hich he 


Queen the 
lecline d, as he also did 
ry last Mr. Gladstone’s offer of 


Board of Au- 


iry of two thousand pounds. 


hip of the 


of him, as he 


e of any man 
1aving fourteen years ago rendered 
. } 


country one signal and splendid 


e, now again, within the same brief 


span of life, decorated neither by rank 
nor title, bearing no mark to distinguish 
him from the people whom he loves, has 


been permitted to pet 


memorable service to his sovereign and 


orm a great and 


to his country.” 
By the death of Mr. Cobden America 
has lost one of her truest friends, one 


R ichard Cobde UN. 
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who in all this conflict, which has been 
reflected in England in a fierce warfare 
of parties, has been in the thick of the 
fight, “the white plume of Navarre.” 


Nothing told more for the American 
cause in Europe than the celebrated 
speech of Cobden, made at the time 

Southerners were try- 


hat the war was not for 
Slavery, but | 
' 


declared tha 


n which he 
the South- 


ree Trade, i 
had found 
erners, Jefferson Davis himself, 


utterly indiffer- 


He 


vhom | visited, 


to the Free Trade movement 
to speak of 


is an American. [I 


ent 
Was accus 
an affairs 

mber his vehement expressio 


ig n¢ ing the McClell 


connect 


first w hould put into 
thoug 


] Service 

Mr. Cobden inclined to 
lellan’s i 

worse 

one in 

follow 


ested 1 


linate questions whi 
ing only to Ameri- 
lancholy pl 


th ame 
that 


] - 
letter 


his last pul 


American 


that we now know 


utterance was the on 
minister at Cope 


land in t 


afiairs to: our 


which reached Er 
can papers the day before hi 


his last acts was to send 


and that one of 


from his death-bed a contribution toa 
ulyzed American sailor who 

: y was suffering in London, 

10ut any personal appeal having been 
to him. These the last 


made were 


pulses of a heart that beat only 
manity. 
Mr. 


speakers | 


ior hu- 


the 
heard. 


Cobden was one of finest 


have ever There 


was a play as of summer lightning about 
his eloquence, which, whilst it did not 
strike and crash opponents, was purify- 
ing the atmosphere of the debate, and 
so that 
error could not flourish in his presence, 


lighting up every detail of fact, 
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itself. There 


well hide 
and 


en was 


rseness massiveness in his 
blended with subtilty 
of 


under his touch, 


question finance 
pathetic 


create a soul under the 


and our National Debt. 729 


ribs of statistics. He might vie with 
Lowell’s ideal Jonathan for “ calculat- 
ing fanaticism” and “ cast-iron enthu- 
But, after all, what more need 
be said than the epitaph proposed for 


his grave: “ He gave the people bread” ? 


siasm.” 
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e commencement of the Rebel- 


it was the general O} inion of 


d financiers in other coun- 


the opinion of many among 
t our resources were in- 


a long continuance of the 
it it must 


soon terminate 


1 


iary exhaustion, if 


irom no 
has showr 

After 
ined for several years the 


to 


Our experience 
w was fallaci 
dern tin 
to | 


know! m 


resources seem 


nd 


na 


e un- 


° . +1 
e country 15S, 1 eed, large- 


ut its powers OT ] 
i 


produc- 

oO great that it can undoubted- 

| future demands as easily as 
hose of the past. 


of 
sustain heavy pub- 


or inability 


to 


a nation 
asured not 
by 
p rau tt Ht 
of its necessary consump- 


ses is to be me so 


nominal debt as the 


h the sum of its 


may 


» large public expendi- 


Stl 


1 prosper and increase in 
if its powers of production are 
It is a fact 
encouraging kind, that the 
production exhibited by the 


lingly large also. 


United States far exceeds, in proportion 
to their popu 
nation heretofore involved in a long and 
nation heretofore involved in a long anc 


costly war 


ation, that of any other 


The case which most near- 
ly approaches ours, in this regard, is 
that of England, during her war with 
Nay from 1803 to 1815. But 


since the termination of that long con- 


oleon 


AND OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 

test, the progress of discovery, improve- 
ments in the machinery and in the 
of 


implements of agriculture, the general 


pro- 


cesses manufacture, more effective 


introduction of railways,* and other 
time- and labor-saving agencies, togeth- 
er with the constantly increasing influ- 


ence of the applied sciences, have so 
augmented the productive power of hu- 
manity, that the experience of the most 
advanced nations fifty years ago fur- 
nishes no adequate criterion of what 
the United States can do now. 

It is not easy to determine the pre- 

: ratio in which production has been 
increased by these instrumentalities. 
It is unquestionably very large,— not 
That is 
to say, a given population, including all 
the 


subsistence, 


less, probably, than threefold. 


} 


ana 


conditions, can produce 


ages 


articles necessary for its 


such as food, clothing, and shelter, to 


an extent three times as great, witl 


these agencies, as it could produce with- 
out them. Hence it appears, that, if the 
peop! 
to the standard of living that prevailed 


e of the loyal States could return 


ways alone 


ways 


1 Kingdom of 


are affecting a direct savir > people 


f not less 


than forty million pound annum ; and that sum 
Is by about fifty 


lebt 


per cent the entire interest 
that 
bad 


imber- 


said, ther 
e people 


tate Is inc 


It may be 
*s to tl 
h the 


as good position as if the debt 


fore, 
> railway system neutralize 


effects of the debt with whi 
It pla 


did not exist.” 


ed es us in 
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fifty years ago, the amount of their pro- 


duction would be sufficient to subsist 
not only themselves, but twice as many 
more in addition. To accomplish 

they would have, indeed, to devote them- 
selves more to the production of articles 
of prime necessity and less to those of 
That they 


y necessary 


mere ornament and luxury. 
have the productive energ 
to such a result there can be no doubt. 


This encouraging view of our condi- 


tion is fully sustained by official state- 


ments, which show that the industrial 
products of the country increase in a 


greater ratio than the population. In 


+1 


1850 the aggregate value of the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, mining, manufac- 
the the 


United States, was $2,3 ooo. In 


tures, and mechani rts, in 


1560 the aggregate wiz $3,750 


,000,000. 


This is an increase in ten years of six- 
ty per cent, whereas the increase of 


population during that decade was only 
thirty-five and a half per cent. Thus 


see that during the ten years ending 
the date of the last census 
the products of the industry of the 


country increased almost 
as the population increas¢ 
remarkable fa 


we add the 


value of taxable property increased d 
ing the same period a hund, 
twenty-six per cent, we 
proof of the existence of a vast an 
idly increasing productive | 
power largely due to the inf 
+] » tenemos { SS ae ee 
LOS improveme ntS which have peen 
alluded to. 

One obvious effect of war is to trans- 


fer a portion of labor from the sphere 
of effective Aroduction to that of extraor- 


To what extent 


the relations of production and con- 


dinary consumption. 


| 


sumption among us have been changed 
during the present contest it is impos- 
sible to state. That consumption has 
been largely increased by our military 
operations is apparent to all. It is 
equally apparent that production also 
has been augmented, though not, per- 
haps, to the same extent. The extraor- 
dinary demand for various commodi- 
ties for war purposes has brought all 


the producing agencies of the country 


Modern Improvements and our National Debt. 
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effi- 
ciency, giving to the loyal States a lar- 


into a hi state of activity and 
ger aggregate production than they had 
before the war. Of mining and manu- 
As 


regards the products of the soil, the Com- 


factures this is unquestionably true. 
missioner of Agriculture, in his Report 


as been 


for 1563, say “ Although the year just 
} 


closed on the 
part of the 
and ona; 


en a year of war 
Republic, over a wider field 


wy eT 1 1 1 
ander scaie than any record- 


ed in history, yet, strange as it may ap- 


pear, the great interests of agriculture 
have not materially suffered in the loy- 


al States. Notwithstanding there 


have been over a million of men employ- 


y and navy, withdrawn 
from the producing classes, and 


clothed, and paid by the 


Government, yet the yleid of most of 


staples of agriculture for 


1563 
of 1562. 


eee ! won- 


+ 


com- 
1d manufacture roves that 


ntiall 
essenuauy 


an agricultural peo- 


maturing growth 
home, he increased influx of 


immigra from abroad.’ 


n illustration the character of 


those agencies to which we owe the 


remarkable and gratifying results thus 
portrayed by the Commissioner, I give 
the following official statement in re- 
gard to the 


two ol more prominent 


Mr. 


for 


modern implements of agriculture. 


Kennedy, in his Census Report 


informs us “that a threshing- 


360, 
machine in Ohio, worked by three men, 


with some assistance from the farm 


143] 
lialis, 


only 


hands, did the work of seventy 
and that thirty steam-threshers 
were required to for 


prepare market 


the wheat crop of two counties in Ohio, 
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required the labor 

As it took 
hundred men 
the 


becomes 


ild have 
l 


men.” 


ousanc 


less than two 


e machines, immense 


an labor in- 


Patent-Office Re- 


loway states “that from 


rns in his possession it is 


rty thousand reapers were 


and sold and that 


in 1863, 


the manufacturers that 


thousand will be required 


demand for 1864”; and 


save the 
thou- 


yur l ifty 


Po 8 
o e of the loyal 


regate produc 


1e large amount 


has been withdrawn from 


the 


demands of the war, 


iter than ever before, and 
already shown, the sum 

three times as great 

ye 

those 


1 


. . nie 
ly, WOUIG 72¢ SAV Le 


of States, using 
‘con- 
no one should feel 
ability of tl 
all their pecu- 
it England, in 
the 
of 


ncial situation ; and though 


Napoleon, furnishes 
in history for judging 


are tar trom running par- 


other, it may be interest- 


npare them in some of their 


restoration of peace in 1815, 
il debt of England amounted 
y to $4,305,000,000 


ssible as yet to say what will 


curren¢ 


mate amount of our national 
1mounts now to rather more 
ilf of the debt of Great Brit- 
it its present ratio of increase, 
nearly four years more to 

debt equal to hers. 
for the purposes of this state- 
let that take 
urs more to finish the war and 


us assume it will 
four 
to 
claims, and that at the close of that pe- 


1869, we shall be at peace, 


adjust and settle all its contingent 


riod, say in 


and our National Debt. 73! 
with a restored Union, and with a na- 
tional debt as large as that of England 
when peace returned to her in 


how will 


1815, — 
the ability of this country to 
sustain and pay its debt compare with 


the ability do 


at the tir 


of England to the same 
above referred to ? 
fact that Er 


so vast a debt, 


ne 
The simple iwiand w: 


able to assume and 

sustain the burden through half a ce 
during which 
ly known 


scarcely 
wealth has been constantly and large: 


tury, her prosperity has 


her 
ly 


abatement, and 
| 
increasing, ought to satisfy every Amer- 
ican citizen that his own country can 
well. 


1 better ; 


} 


at least do as But we can do 


more an¢ for a comparison of 
the two countries in the matter of abil- 
ity shows that the preponderance is 


greatly in our favor. 

At the respective periods of compar- 
ison just named, to wit, 1815 and 1869, 
the population of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain was less than one half 
of what the population of the United 
States will be, and its amount of foreign 
trade 
the “factory system” was in its infancy 


and 


was less than one third. In 1815 
imperfectly organized, the steam- 
engine was unperfected and in compar- 
atively limited use. 
the 


The railway, the 


steamboat, telegraph, the reaper, 
the thresher, and many other important 
improvements and discoveries which 


tend to augment the productive power 
of nations, have all come since that day. 
So far as relates to the question of abil- 
ity to sustain heavy financial burdens, 
England, in 1815, can hardly be com- 
pared for a moment with a country like 
our own, possessing as it does, in abun- 
dance and perfection, the potent agen- 
cies of productive and distributing pow- 
er just referred to. 

It is true that England is now en- 
joying, to a large extent, the benefit of 
these important agencies ; but she had 
to supply the capital to create them, af- 
ter she had assumed the maximum of 
her enormous debt, — whereas those 
agencies were all in active operation 
among us before any part of our na- 
tional debt was incurred. I hardly need 


suggest that it makes a vast difference 
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whether a nation has or has not these 
material advantages at the time when 
it is contracting a heavy debt, and that 
our position in this respect, so far as 
the question of ability is concerned, 
is a position of immeasurable superi- 
ority. 

In regard to the paying of our debt 
after the return of peace, we possess 
some decided advantages, to which | 
the 
most obvious are, a greater ratio in the 


will very briefly allude. Of these 
increase of population, and more ex- 
tensive natural resources. During the 
decade which ended in 1861, the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain increased 
29,049,540, or 
In the ten years which ended in 1860, 


from 27,495,297 to 
less than s¢x fer cent. 
our increase of population was from 
23,191,876 to 31,445,089, or thirty-five 
and a half per cent. 
that during the last ten years for which 


Thus it appears 


we have official returns, the population 
of the United States increased in a 
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ratio sixfold greater than that of the 
United Kingdom. This 
favor will undoubtedly increase 
from year to year. 


disparity in 
our 


The home territory of Great Britain 
is quite inadequate to support even her 
present population. This circumstance 
places that country in a position of com- 
While she must 
draw from other countries a very con- 


parative dependence. 


siderable proportion of her breadstuffs 
1 
I 


and other provisions, we supply not only 


ourselves, but others largely also. The 


money which England pays to other na- 
tions for bread alone would equal in 
thirty years 


the 


entire amount of her 
national debt. 
We ] 


purpose 


need but a resolute and united 
to sustain with comparative 


ease our national burdens, whatever 
may be their extent. Those who doubt 
this under-estimate not only the m i 
the 


improve- 


tude of our national resources, but 
powerful aid which modern 
ments lend to their development. 
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VI. 


LITTLE 
INTOLERANCE. 


“ => what are you going to preach 
v4 about this month, Mr. 
field ?” 
“] am going to give a sermon on /n- 
tolerance, Mrs. Crowfield.” 


Crow- 


“ Religious intolerance ?” 

“ No,— domestic and family and edu- 
cational intolerance, — one of the seven 
deadly sins on which I am preaching, 

> c ;39 
—one of ‘the foxes. 


PEOPLE are apt to talk as if all the 
intolerance in life were got up and ex- 
pended in the religious world ; where- 
as religious intolerance is only a small 


FOXES. — PART V. 


branch of the radical, strong, all-per- 
vading intolerance of human nature. 

Physicians are quite as intolerant as 
theologians. They never have had the 
power of burning at the stake for med- 
ical opinions, but they certainly have 
shown the will. Politicians are intoler- 
ant. 
cially those who pique themselves on 
Painters lp- 
And housekeepers 
are intolerant, virulently denunciatory 
concerning any departures from their 
particular domestic creed. 


Philosophers are intolerant, espe- 


liberal opinions. and scu 


tors are intolerant. 


Mrs. Alexander Exact, seated at her 
domestic altar, gives homilies on the de- 
generacy of modern housekeeping equal 
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to the lamentations of Dr. Holdfast as 
to the falling off from the good old faith. 

“Don’t tell me about pillow-cases 
made w Mrs. Alex- 


‘it ’s slovenly and shiftless. I 


yut felling,” says 
ander ; 
would n’t have such a pillow-case in my 


wre than I ’d have vermin.” 


house any 


But,” says a trembling young house- 
uus of unfelled pillow- 

“don’t you think, Mrs. 

1at some of these old tradi- 

» dispensed with? It real- 

to do all the work 

en done so thoroughly and 

to double-stitch every wrist- 
count all the 


every 


seam, 
thers, and take a stitch to 
It makes beautiful sew- 
but when a woman has 
children and a small 

ill her sewing is to be kept 
pertect style, she wears her 
v. Had she not better 

eet air and exercise ?” 

exer- 


about air and 


erandmother do? 
own work, and 
shirts be- 
ing and gath- 

l exercise enough, I 
Women of this day are 
, degenerate creatures.” 
Madam, 


look at poor 
r eight little ones.” 

ble manager,” said Mrs. Al- 
‘If she ’d 


year round, as lo, she ’d 


five 


enough to do things properly, 
r for it.” 
Madam, Mrs. 


ly organized, 


Evans 
nervous 
Don’t tell me! Every 
She can’t 
morning, because she ’s 
can’t do her sewing de- 
Why, I 


been as nervous as she is, 


ys is nervous. 


ise she’s nervous. 


if I ’d have petted and coddled myself 
as she does. But I get up early, take a 
walk in the fresh air of a mile or so be- 
fore breakfast, and come home feeling 
the better for it. I do all my own sew- 
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ing,— never put out a stitch ; and I flat- 
ter myself my things are made as they 
ought to be. I always make my boys’ 
shirts and Mr. Exact’s, and they are 
made as shirts ought to be,—and yet 
I find plenty of time for calling, shop- 
ping, business, and company. It only 
requires management and resolution.” 

“It is perfectly wonderful, to be sure, 
Mrs. Exact, to see all that you do; but 
don’t you get very tired sometimes ?” 

“ No, not often. 


I remember, though, 
the week before last Christmas, I made 
and baked eighteen pies and ten loaves 
of cake in one day, and I was really 
quite 


to it. 


worn out; but I did n’t give way 

I told Mr. Exact I thought it 
would rest me to take a drive into New 
York and attend the Sanitary Fair, and 
so we did. I suppose Mrs. Evans would 
have thought she must go to bed and 
coddle herself for a month.” 

‘But, dear Mrs. Exact, when a wom- 
an is kept awake nights by crying ba- 
bies ” —— 

“ There ’s no need of having crying 
babies ; my 


babies never cried ; it’s just 


as you begin with children. I might 
have had to be up and down every hour 
of the night with mine, just as Mrs. 
Evans does; but I knew better. I used 
to take ’em up about ten o’clock, and 


comfortable ; 


feed and make ’em all 
and that was the last of ’em, till I was 
ready to get up in the morning. I 
never lost a night’s sleep with any of 
mine.” 

“ Not when they were teething ?” 

“ No. 


used to lance their gums myself, and I 
never had any trouble: it 


I knew how to manage that. I 


’s all in man- 
agement. I weaned ’em all myself, too: 
there ’s no use in having any fuss in 
weaning children.” 

“ Mrs. you are a wonderful 
manager; but it would be impossible 
to bring up all babies so.” 


Exact, 


“ You ’ll never make me believe that: 
people only need to begin right. I’m 
sure I ’ve had a trial of eight.” 

“But there ’s that one baby of Mrs. 
Evans’s makes more trouble than all 
youreight. It cries every night so that 
somebody has to be up walking with 
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it; it wears out all the nurses, and keeps 
poor Mrs. Evans sick all the time.” 
“Not the least need of it; nothing 
but shiftless management. Suppose | 
had allowed my children to be walked 
with ; 1 might have had terrible times, 
too; but | began right. I set down my 
foot that they should lie still, and they 
did ; and if they cried, I never lighted 
a candle, or took ’em up, or took any 
kind of notice of it; and so, after a lit- 
tle, they went off to sleep. Babies very 
soon find out where they can take ad- 
vantage, and where they can’t. It ’s 
nothing but temper makes babies cry ; 
and if I could n’t hush ’em any other 
way, I should give ’em a few good smart 
slaps, and they would soon learn to be- 
1ave themselves.’ 
Mrs. Exact, you were a 
strong, healthy woman, and had strong, 


“ But, dear 


healthy children.” 

“Well, is n’t that baby of Mrs. Ev- 
ans’s healthy, I wanttoknow? I’msure 
it is a great creature, and thrives and 
grows fat as fast as ever I saw a child. 
You need n’t tell me anything is the 
matter with that child 


} . 4 1 } 
but temper, and 
its mother’s coddling management.” 


Now, 


lives, Mrs. Alexander Exact is the won- 


in the neighborhood where she 
derful woman, the Lady Bountiful, the 
pattern female. Her cake never rises 
on one side, or has a heavy streak in it. 
her 
carpets never fade ; her sweetmeats nev- 


Her furs never get a moth in them; 


er ferment; her servants never neglect 
their work ; her children never get things 


out of order ; her babies never cry, nev- 
and her 


never in his life said, “My 


er keep one awake o’ nights ; 
husband 
dear, there ’s a button off my shirt.” 
Flies infest cock- 
roaches and red ants never invade her 


never her kitchen, 
premises, a spider never had time to 
spin a web on one of her walls. Every- 
thing in her establishment is shining 
with neatness, crisp and bristling with 
absolute perfection, — and it is she, the 
ever-up-and-dressed, unsleeping, wide- 
awake, omnipresent, never-tiring Mrs. 
Exact, that does it all. 

Besides keeping her household ways 
thus immaculate, Mrs. Exact is on all 
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charitable committees, 
all sorts of fancy-work for fairs ; 


sorts of does 
and 
whatever she does is done perfectly. 
She is a most available, most helpful, 
most benevolent woman, and general 
society has reason to rejoice in her ex- 
istence. 
But, for all this, Mrs. Exact is as in- 
tolerant as a locomo- 
track, 


judgments 


Torquemada or 


tive-engine. She has her own 


straight and inevitable ; her 


and opinions < 


ut through society in 


right lines, with all the force of her ex- 


ample and all the steam of her energy, 
turning out neither for the old nor 


we ik 


she will not, conceive the 


he 
| 


t 
nor the weary She 


cannot, and 
possibility that there may be other sorts 


of natures than her own, and that other 


kinds of nati 


of living and 


es must have other ways 
doing. 


} 


Good and useful as she is, she is 


terrible as an a with banners to 
her poor, harassed, delicate, strugeli 


neighbor across the way, who, in 


tion to an aching, confused head, 
aching back, sleepless, harassed nights, 
and weary, sinking days, is burdened 


hour with the 
thought that Mrs. Exact thinks all her 


} 


troubles are nothing 


everywhere and every 
— . es 

but poor manage- 
might do just like 
With very little self- 


Ty 
f-assertion, she 


ment, and that 
her, if she 

confidence is with- 
ered and | zed by this discouraging 
/s it, then, her fault that 

never-sleeping baby cries all night, and 
that all | cl l 


her could 
never would 


thought. this 


Idren never and 


be brought up by those ex- 
h effi- 
> 


act rules whic she hears of as so 


cacious in the household over the way 
The thought of Mrs. Alexander Exact 
stands over her like a constable; the 
grievous ; the 


burden of her opinion is heavier than 


remembrance of her is 
all her other burdens. 

Now the fact is, that Mrs. Exact comes 
of a long-lived, strong-backed, strong- 
stomached race, with “limbs of British 
oak and nerves of wire.” The shadow 
of a sensation of nervous pain or un- 
easiness never has been known in her 
family for generations, and her judg- 
ments of poor little Mrs. Evans are 
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about as intelligent as those of a good 
stout Shanghai hen on a humming- 
bird. Most 


these Shang 


useful and comfortable, 


hai hens, — and very orna- 
ment 


humming-birds ; but let them not reg- 


ulate other’s diet, or lay down 


schem h other’s housekeeping. 
as much right to its na- 
other ? 
lerance of other people’s 
one of the greatest causes 
unhappiness. The perfect 
iiders are they who make their 
rule so flexible that all sorts 
natures may find room to 
and them- 


cpand express 


it infringing upon others. 
men are endowed with a tact 
nature and 


tanding human 


They give a sense of large- 
freedom ; they find a place 
one, see at once what every 


and are inspired by 
the happy wisdom of not 
asking of any human being 
that human being was made 
have the portion in due 

a bone for the dog ; cat- 
cuttle-fish and hemp- 

a book or review for 

| literary visitor ; lively gos- 


Miss 


or Grandmamma ; fishing-rods, 


ty tless peventeen ; 


eunpowder for Young Rest- 
beard is just 


’ beginnin 
nd they never fall into pets, 
canary-bird won't relish the 
1e, or the dog eat canary-seed, 
Miss Seventeen read old Mr. 
vy, or young Master Rest- 
delight in knitting-work, or old 
Grandmamma feel complacency in guns 
1 npowder. 
j there are others who lay the 
foundations of family life so narrow, 
strai and strict, that there is room 


in them only for themselves and peo- 
ple exactly like themselves ; and hence 
comes much misery. 

A man and woman come together out 
of different families and 
united by only one or two sympathies, 
Their first wis- 


races, often 


with many differences. 
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Po Pe) 
dom would be to find out each other’s 
nature, and as a 
fixed fact ; instead of which, how many 
spend their lives in a blind fight with an 


accommodate to it 


opposite nature, as good as their own 
in its way, but not capable of meeting 
their requirements ! 

A woman trained in an exact, thriv- 
ing, business family, where her father 
and brothers bore everything along with 
true worldly skill and energy, falls in 
love with a literary man, who knows 
nothing of affairs, whose life is in his 


library and his pen. Shall she vex and 
torment herseif and him because he is 
? Shall 


stantly hold up to him the example of 


not a business man she con- 
her father and brothers, and how they 


would manage in this and that case? 
or shall she say cheerily and once for 
all to herself, — “ My husband has no 
talent for business ; that is not his forte ; 
but then he has talents far more inter- 
let 
him go on undisturbed, and do what he 


esting: I cannot have everything ; 


can do well, and let me try to make up 
for what he cannot do; and if there be 
disabilities come on us in consequence 
of what we neither of us can do, let us 
both take them cheerfully ” ? 

In the same manner a man takes out 
of the bosom of an adoring family one 
of those delicate, petted singing-birds 
hat seem to be created simply to adorn 
Is it fair, 


, 
t 
life and make it charming. 


after he has got her, to compare her 
housekeeping, and her efficiency and 
capability in the material part of life, 
with those of his mother and sisters, 
who are strong-limbed, practical wom- 
en, that have never thought about any- 
thing but housekeeping from their cra- 
dle ? 


and her with the remembrance of how 


Shall he all the while vex himself 


his mother used to get up at five o’clock 
and arrange all the business of the day 
—how she kept afl the accounts, — 
how she saw to everything and settled 
never were 

her 


everything, — how there 
break-downs or irregularities in 
system ? 

This would be unfair. If a man want- 
ed such a housekeeper, why did he not 


get one? There were plenty of single 
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women, who understood washing, iron- 


Ss 


and 


ing, clear-starching, cooking, 
eral housekeeping, better than the lit- 
tle canary-bird which he fell in love 


with, and wanted for her plumage and 


gen- 


her song, for her merry tricks, for her 
Now he 


has got his bird, let him keep it as 


bright eyes and pretty ways. 


something fine and precious, to be cared 


for and watched over, and treated ac- 
cording to the laws of its frail and 
delicate nature; and so treating it, he 
may many years keep the charms which 


first won his heart. He may find, too, 
if he watches and is careful, that a hum- 
ming-bird can, in its own small, dainty 
way, build a nest as efficiently as a tur- 
key-gobbler, and hatch her egg 


bring up her young in humming-bird 


fashion ; but to do she must be 


rightened and undisturbed. 


unl 

But the evils of domestic intolerance 
increase with the birth of children. As 
parents come itterent 


families with ill- assorted peculiz 


together out of d 


hildren are born to them wi 


tures differing from their own and from 
each other. 
The parents seize on their first 


child aS a piece of special 1 


which they are forthwith to turn to their 
, 


own account. The poor little waif, just 


cariited on the shores of lime, has per- 


haps folded up in it a character as pos- 


itive as that of either parent; but, for 
all that, its future course 
for it, all arranged and precet 

John has a perfect mania for li 


His 


impe rtect, 


own ecaucal 


but he 


listinction. 
somewhat 


his children shall 


mined 
His first-born turns out a girl, 
Stat, to 

He 
from her ear- 
Mil- 


rht years 


to write like Madame de 


be an able, accomplished woman. 
bores her with literature 
extracts from 


liest years, reads 


9 ’ . 
ton to her when she is only ei 


and is secretly longing to be play- 
He multi- 


plies governesses, spares no expense, 


ing with her doll’s wardrobe. 
and when, after all, his daughter turns 
out to be only a very pretty, sensible, 
domestic girl, fond of cross- stitching 
embroidery, and with a more decided 
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vocation for sponge-cake and pickles 
than for poetry and composition, he is 
disappointed and treats her coldly ; and 
she is unhappy and feels that she has 
vexed her parents, because she can- 
not be what Nature never meant her to 
be. If John had taken meekly the pres- 
ent that Mothe 


set himself to inquire what it 


Nature gave him, and 
humbly 
1 what it 


Was al was good for, he might 


have had years of happiness with a 

modest, amiable, and domestic daugh- 

ter, to whom had been given the in- 
tudy household good. 


But, again, a 


> 


bustling, pit kling, pre- 
u" 


serving, stocking - knitting, 


¥, universal- 


housekeeping woman has a daughter 


dreams over 
1 book 
} ‘ 


whose thous 


who her knitting - work 


and hides under her sampler, — 


rhts are straying in Greece, 
Rome, Germany, i i 


thinking, writing, without 


the 


studying, 


Levert wins ] a “a 
KNOWING why ana mother sets 
herself to fight this nature, and to make 
the dreamy scholar into a driving, thor- 


exact woman - of- business. 
how 


how much time lost, in 


much 


, a 
tears are shed, 


7 
wasted, 


se natures, under jt 


cious trai night be made to c 


plete itself ution of that whicl 


‘ , ' , 
it lacked. The born housekee} er Cz 


never be made a genius, but she m: 


aaa 


to her household virtues some 


literary culture and : 


and the born scholar may 


lond 
ciouds, 
Waik IS 


} 


stumbling ; 


by tolerance of tl 


1y and room, 


and 


istence 


nen seeking 


wants. 


nkee housekeeper, fruit- 


of resources, can work 


with no tools 


cannot get 


with a claw on one end, she « 


up carpet-nails with an iron spoon, and 
drive them down with a flat-iron ; and 


} 
she has sense enough not to scold, 


though she does her work with them at 
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considerable disadvantage. She knows 
she is working with tools made to 
and never thinks 
their unhandiness. 
ive equal patience with a 


. , 
something else, 


ery at 


handy in physical things, 

ind skilful in mental ones, 
once had the idea suggested to 
n ambitious man has a son whom 

he destines to a learned profession. He 
is to be the Daniel Webster of the fam- 
ily boy has a robust, muscular 


rame, great physical vigor and en- 
terprise, a brain bright and active in 
all that may be acquired through the 

but and 
ind wandering when put to 
He 


» at the wharf, her build, ton- 


which is dull 


bodily senses. 
confused 


abstract book-knowledge. knows 
every 
i ert fee " 

Salling quantes ; he knows 

Lilroad-¢ ngine, its power, speed, 


coming and going; he 
hammering, 


sawing, 


, driving, making bar- 
full of plans, all 
outward and phys- 
his mind 


] 
i 


matters 
1is ideas are clear, his 


onversation sen- 


observation acute, his « 


rth listening to. But as to 
nn between common nouns 
ins, between the subject 
of a sentence, between 
ive pronoun and the demonstra- 
> pronoun, between the per- 
preter-perfect tense, he is 

and hazy. The region 


is is to him a region 


and shadows. Yet his youth 


lreary wilderness of un- 


ae , mnorehen le stud 
nenaeda, mcomprenens i Stud- 


privations, tasks, punishments, 


nse of continual failure, dis- 
ntment, and disgrace, because his 
is trying to make a scholar and 
man out of a boy whom Na- 

le to till the 


forces of the world. 


soil or manage 
material He 
be a farmer, an engineer, a pio- 
neer of a new settlement, a sailor, a sol- 
dier, a thriving man of business; but 
he grows up feeling that his nature is 
a crime, and that he is good for nothing, 
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because he is not good for what he had 
been blindly predestined to before he 
was born. 

Another boy is a born mechanic ; he 
understands machinery at a glance ; he 
is all the while pondering and studying 
and experimenting. But wheels 
and his axles and his pulleys are all 
swept away, as so much irrelevant lum- 


his 


ber ; he is doomed to go into the Latin 
School, and spend three or four years 
in trying to learn what he never can 
learn well, — disheartened by always be- 
ing at the tail of his class, and seeing 
many a boy inferior to himself in gen- 
eral culture who is rising to brilliant dis- 
tinction simply because he can remem- 
ber those hopeless, bewildering Greek 
quantities and accents which he is con- 
stantly forgetting, — as, for example, 
how properispomena become paroxy- 
tones when the ultimate becomes long, 
and proparoxytones become paroxy- 
tones when the ultimate becomes long, 
while paroxytones with a short penult 
remain paroxytones. Each of this class 
of rules, however, having about six- 
teen exceptions, which hold good ex- 
cept in three or four other exception- 
al cases under them, the labyrinth be- 
comes delightfully wilder and wilder ; 
and the crowning beauty of the whole 
is, that, when the bewildered boy has 

} 


swallowed the whole, — tail, scales, fins, 


and bones, — he then is allowed to read 
the classics in peace, without the slight- 
est occasion to refer to them again dur- 
ing his college course. 

The great trouble with the so-called 
classical course of education is, that it 
is made strictly for j 
minds, which it 


but one class of 


drills in respects for 
which they have by nature an aptitude, 
and to which it presents scarcely enough 


of difficulty to make it a mental disci- 


pline, while to another and equally val- 
uable class of minds it presents difficul- 
ties so great as actually to crush and dis- 
courage. There are, we will venture to 
say, in every ten boys in Boston four, 
and those not the dullest or poorest in 
quality, who could never go through the 
discipline of the Boston Latin School 


without such a strain on the brain and 
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nervous system as would leave them no 
power for anything else. 

A bright, intelligent boy, whose tal- 
ents lay in the line of natural philoso- 
phy and mechanics, passed with brilliant 
success trough the Boston English 
High School. 
als, and felt all that pride and enthusi- 


He won the first med- 


asm which belong to a successful stu- 
dent. 
School. 


reasonin 


He entered the Latin Classical 
With a large philosophic and 
g brain, he had a very poor 
verbal and textual memory; and here 
he began to see himself distanced by 
boys who had hitherto looked up to 
him. They could rattle off catalogues of 
names ; they could do so all the better 
from the habit of not thinking of what 
they studied. They could commit the 
Latin Grammar, coarse print and fine, 
and run through the interminable mazes 
of Greek accents and Greek inflections. 
This boy of large mind and brain, al- 
ways behindhand, always incapable, ut- 
terly discouraged, no amount of study 
could place on an equality with his for- 
mer His health failed, 
he dropped from school. 
lost to 


by just suc 


and 
Many a fine 
himself, 


interiors. 


and 


ha 


fellow has been 
lost to an educated life, 
failure. The collegiate system is like a 
great coal-screen: every piece not of a 
fall through. This 
may do well enough for screening coal ; 
but what if it 


nately for a 


certain size must 


were used indiscrimi- 


mixture of coal and dia- 
monds ? 
said Ol 


“Poor boy!’ sull, compas- 


sionately, when one sought to push a 
eps ot 
tting 


a surrepti- 


schoolboy from the s an omni- 


bus, where he was ge 
tious ride. 
Who 
studies Latin.” 

The witty Heinrich Heine says, in 
bitter remembrance of his early suffer- 


ings, — “ The 


“ Poor boy! 
knows his trials ? 


let him stay. 
Perhaps he 


Romans would never 
have conquered the world, if they had 
had to learn their own language. They 
had leisure, because they were born 
with the knowledge of what nouns form 
their accusatives in 7.” 

Now we are not among those who 


decry the Greek and Latin classics. 
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We think it a glorious privilege to read 
both those grand old tongues, and that 
an intelligent, cultivated man who is 
shut out from the converse of the splen- 
did minds of those olden times loses a 
part of his birthright ; and therefore it is 
that we mourn that but one dry, hard, 
technical path, one sharp, straight 


ght, nar- 
row way, is allowed into so goodly a 
land of knowledge. We think there is 
no need that the study of Greek and 
Latin should be made such a horror. 
There is many a man without a verbal 
neither recite in 


memory, who could 


order the paradigms of the Greek verbs, 
nor repeat the lists of nouns that form 
termination or 


their accusative in one 


another, who, nevertheless, by the ex- 
ercise of his faculties of comparison 
and reasoning, could learn to read the 
Greek and 
their sense and enjoy their spirit; and 
that 
ior. 


ar, 


Latin classics so as to take 


is all that they are worth caring 
We have known one young schol- 
] 


who could 


the 


not by any possibility 


repeat lists of exceptions to the 


rules in the Latin Grammar, who yet 


t 
delightedly filled his private note-book 


with quotations from the “ A=neid,” and 
making extracts of literary gems 
his Greek 


was 


from Reader, at the same 


time that he was every day “screwed” 
by his tutor upon some technical point 
of the language. 

Is there not many a master of Eng- 
lish, many a writer and orator, who 
could not repeat from memory the list 
of nouns ending in y that form their plu- 
ral in zes, with 
it? How many of us could do this ? 
Would it help a 
speaker to know 
Grammar by heart, or does real knowl- 


the exceptions under 


good writer and fluent 
the whole of Murray’s 


edge of a language ever come in this 
way ? 

At present the rich stores of ancient 
literature are kept like the savory stew 
which poor Dominie Sampson heard 
simmering in the witch’s kettle. One 
may have much appetite, but there is 
but one way of getting it. The Meg 
Merrilies of our educational 
with her harsh voice, and her ‘“ Gape, 
sinner, and swallow,” is the only intro- 


system, 
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duction, — and so, many a one turns 
and runs frightened from the feast. 
This intolerant mode of teaching the 
classical languages is peculiar to them 
alone. Multitudes of girls and boys 
are learning to read and to speak Ger- 
man, French, and Italian, and to feel 
all the delights of expatiating in the lit- 
erature of a new language, purely be- 
cause of a simpler, more natural, less 
pedantic mode of teaching these lan- 
£ 
rance in the established system 
r education works misery in families, 
uuse family pride decrees that ev- 
ery bo} good status in society, will 


} 


he, nill he, shall go through college, or 


he almost forfeits his position as a gen- 
tleman. 
“ Not go to Cambridge !” says Scho- 
‘Why, I 
and my father, and his fa- 


Look 


Catalogue and you 


his first-born. 


lasticus to 


vent there, 


ther, and his father before him. 


at the Cambridge 
will see the names of our family ever 
was founded!” 


College 


since the 
‘But I can’t learn Latin and Greek,” 


Says young o<¢ holasticus. ‘I can't re- 
member all those rules and 
I ’ve I can’t. If 


only know how my head feels when I 


exceptions. 


tried, and you could 


I won’t be at the foot of the 


the time, if I have to get my 


in 
ig. 


Suppose, now, the boy is pushed on 


at the point of the bayonet to a kind 
of knowledge in has no in- 
terest, con 


which he 
nunicated in a way that re- 
Nature 


—what occurs ? 


quires faculties which has not 


given him, 

He goes through his course, either 
shamming, shirking, parrying, all the 
while consciously discredited and dis- 
honored, —or else putting forth an ef- 
fort that is a draft on all his nervous 
energy, he makes merely a decent schol- 
ar, and loses his health for life. 

Now, if the principle of toleration 
were once admitted into classical edu- 
cation, —if it were admitted that the 
great object is to read and enjoy a 
language, and the stress of the teach- 
ing were placed on the few things abso- 
lutely essential to this result, —if the 
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tortoise were allowed time to creep, and 
the bird permitted to fly, and the fish to 
swim, towards the enchanted and divine 
sources of Helicon, —all might in their 
own way arrive there, and rejoice in its 
flowers, its beauty, and its coolness. 
“Bt 


ent system, “it is good mental disci- 


say the advocates of the pres- 


pline.” 
I doubt it. 


When a boy has learned that in the 


It is mere waste of time. 


genitive plural of the first declension 
of Greek nouns the final syllable is cir- 
fol- 
feminine 


adjectives and participles in -os, -n, -o» 


cumflexed, but to this there are the 
lowing exceptions: 1. That 
are accented like the mascu- 
line, but other feminine adjectives and 
participles are perispomena in the gen- 
itive plural; 2. That the substantives 
chrestes, aphue, etesiai, and chlounes in 
the genitive plural remain paroxytones, 
(Kiihner’s Elementary Greek Gram- 
mar, page 22,)—I1 say, when a boy has 
learned this and twenty other things 
just like it, his mind has not been one 
whit more disciplined than if he had 
learned the list of the old thirteen 
States, the number and names of the 
newly adopted ones, the times of their 
adoption, and the population, commerce, 
mineral and agricultural wealth of each. 
These, too, are merely exercises of mem- 
ory, but they are exercises in what is 
of some interest and some use. 

The particulars above cited are of 
so little use in understanding the Greek 
classics that I will venture to say that 
there are intelligent English scholars, 
who have never read anything but 
translations, more 
it of the 
Greek mind, and the peculiar idioms 


Bohn’s vho have 


genuine knowledge of the spi 


of the language, and more enthusiasm 
for it, than many a poor fellow who has 
stumbled blindly through the originals 
with the bayonet of the tutor at his 
heels, and his eyes and ears full of the 
Scotch snuff of the Greek Grammar. 
What then? Shall we not learn these 
ancient tongues? By all means. “So 
many times as I learn a language, so 
many times I become a man,” said 
Charles V.; and he said rightly. Latin 
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and Greek are foully belied by the pre- 


judices created by this technical, pe- 


dantic mode of teaching them, which 


makes on¢ prickly bundle of 
all the dry of the language, and 
insists upon it 


that the boy shall not see 


one glimpse of its beauty, glory, or in- 


terest, till he has swallowed and digest- 


am = : Mani a fe Oe 
eda the wnoie mass. Niany aie Im this 
wilderness with their shoes worn out 


before reachir Promised Land of 


Jato and 


a But.’ 
An Engli 


times the Latin and 


boys learn, and has them 
And 

more be | 

tion than Ar ican boys | , and three 

times | aitterence 

of nature 


and tl 


he . 
nere ; 


science, 
as ours, re- 
the ancients 
in the shortest and 
y possible, and that 
ould be 
Nature 


eference to their preser- 


nnicanuties sn 


re- 


ose whom made 


tis there more intoler- 


and more suffering from 
h intolerance, than on the much moot- 
ed one of the education of children. 


cation require alto- 
parents, and impose 


Treatises on edu 


gether too much of 
burdens of responsibility on tender spir- 
and strength 


its which crush ie life 


out of them. Parents have been talked 
to as if each child came to them a soft, 
pulpy mass, which they were to pinch 
and pull and pat and 

quite at their leisure, 


stroke into shape 

and a good pat- 
tern being placed before them, they were 
to proceed immediately to set up and 
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construct a good human being in con- 
formity therewith. 

It is in the 
divine inspiration of the Bible should 


strange that believers 
have entertained this idea, overlooking 
the constant and affecting declaration 
of the great Heavenly Father that He 
has nourished and brought up children 
and they have rebelled against Him, 
together with His constant appeals, — 
“What 


my vineyalr 


could 


have been done more to 
lthat I have not done in i 


Wherefore, wl 


bring forth grapes, brou 


en | looked that it shou 
ght it forth 
God, wiser, better, 


-, mort r, admits Himself baf- 


fled in this great work, is it expedient 


to say to human 


beings that the forming 
; ’s 


ling force, of a child 
ir hands? 
woman’s health 


her 


g, and 


such powers as 


ner, because some pre- 


, ’ 
mm nas peen 
her which she could no 


han David could 
wear the armor of Saul. 


more make effectual 


A ntle, loving, fragile creature 


marries a strong-willed, energetic 


and by the laws of 


nan, 
natural descent 
twice her 

She is 


. ; - . rs 
in the mere struggle of 


given to her of 
amount of will and 
just as hely 
will and authority with such 


energy. 

a child, as 
14 1 = : 4 . +] ++} 

she would n a physical wrestle with 

a Six 

left her 


Not if 


understands her nature, and acts in the 


las Nature 


helpl ss for her duties ? she 


line of it. She has no power of com- 
mand, but she has power of persuasion. 
She break the 
boy’s iron will, but she can melt it. 
She 


which she would be worsted 


can neither bend nor 


has tact to avoid the conflict in 
She can 
charm, amuse, please, and make willing ; 
and her subtile influences, 
weaving themselves about him day af- 
ter day, become more and more power- 


fine and 
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ful. Let her alone, and she will have 
her boy yet. 

mother-in- 
law or other privileged expounder says 
to her, — 


But now some bustling 


“ My dear, it’s your solemn duty to 
break that boy’s will. I broke my boy’s 
will short off. Keep your whip in sight, 
meet him at every turn, fight him when- 
ever he crosses you, never let him get 
, and finally his will will be 


one victory 


wholly subdued.” 
lvice is mischievous, because 

proposes is as utter an impos- 
ty to the woman’s nature as for a 
up worms for her calf, 
kle her chickens. 


cow to scratch 
or a hen to su 
There 


] 
resolute will 


are men and women of strong, 
who are gifted with the 
power of governing the wills of others. 
Such persons can govern in this way, 

and their government, being in the line 


e, acting strongly, consis- 


natulr 
} 


tently, naturally, makes everything move 


Let 


success, 


harmoni them be content 


1 
USLY. 


r own but let them 


sneral education-doctors, 


re 
experience to all possible 

cases. 
Again, there are others, and among 
them some of the loveliest and purest 


natures, who have no power of com- 
mand. have sufficient tenacity of 


will their own course, but 


have no sory power over the 


ons 


wills of o 


ers. Many such women have 
when 
they followed the line of their own na- 
1 not undertake what they 
never could do. 

Influen 
authority. 


most successful mothers, 


been 
tures, and di 


is a slower acting force than 
It seems weaker, but in the 
It al- 
than mere force and 
authority without its gentle modifying 


long run it often effects more. 
ways does better 
power. 

If a mother is high - principled, re- 
ligious, affectionate, if she never uses 
craft or deception, if she governs her 
temper and sets a good example, let 
her hold on in good hope, though she 
cannot produce the discipline of agman- 
of-war in her noisy little flock, or make 


all move as smoothly as some other 
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women to whom God has given another 
and different talent; and let her not be 
discouraged, if she seem often to ac- 
complish but little in that great work 
of forming human character wherein the 
great Creator of the world has declared 
Himself at times baffled. 

Family tolerance must take great ac- 
count of the stages and periods of de- 
velopment and growth in children. 

The passage of a human being from 
one stage of development to another, 
like the sun’s passage across the equa- 
tor, frequently has its storms and tem- 
pests. The change to manhood and wom- 
anhood often involves brain, nerves, 
body, and soul in confusion; the child 
sometimes seems lost to himself and his 
parents, — his 
In this 


very nature changing. 


sensitive state come restless 
desires, unreasonable longings, unset- 
tled purposes ; and the fatal habit of 
indulgence in deadly stimulants, ruining 
all the life, often springs from the crav- 
ings of this transition period. 

Here must come in the patience of 
The 
soothed, the family hearth must be tol- 


the saints. restlessness must be 
erant enough to keep there the boy, 
Sata 
if his mother 


will receive and cherish, 
The 


ment sometimes pours into a boy, like 


whom 
does not. nale ele- 
the tides in the Bay of Fundy, with tu- 
mult and tossing. He is noisy, vocif- 
erous, uproarious, and seems bent only 
on disturbance ; he despises conven- 
tionalities, he hates parlors, he longs 
for the woods, the sea, the converse of 
rough men, and kicks at constraint of 
all kinds. Have patience now, let love 
have its perfect work, and in a year or 
two, if no deadly physical habits set in, 
a quiet, well-mannered gentleman will 
be evolved. Meanwhile, if he does not 
wipe his shoes, and if he will fling his 
hat upon the floor, and tear his clothes, 
and bang and hammer and shout, and 
cause general confusion in his belong- 
ings, do not despair; if you only get 
your son, the hat and clothes and shoes 
and noise and confusion do not matter. 
Any amount of toleration that keeps a 
boy contented at home is treasure well 
expended at this time of life. 
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One thing not enough reflected on is, 
that in this transition period between 
childhood and maturity the heaviest 
draft 1 strain of school 


an education oc- 
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girls, are for the most part composed 
of young people in this most delicate, 
critical portion of their physical, men- 
tal, and moral 


development, whose 


curs. ‘he boy is fitting for the uni- 


girl g 


> a 


teachers are them 
of 


drill, without the slightest allowance for 


expected to put 


versity, the oing through the stud- course 
r, and the 
brain-power, which is working almost to 


the bre 
cal « 


through one straight, severe 


ies of the “ve senior yea 


the great physical facts of their beir 
No wonder they are difficult to man- 
age, 


o 
g. 
aking-point to perfect the physi- 
h inge¢ 
all the drill and discipline of 

The girl i 


woman, 


, has the additional labor of and that so many of them drop, 
school. 
ill 


rain is 


physically, mentally, and morally halt 
1d mai not te 


Is the parent’s req 


ned It 
but fulfi 


which dooms 


5 growing into a and ar is the icher’s 
the 


and poor fault; he 


t 
te 
} 
i 
} 


¢ 


to find enough 
and 


fair eaince. 


phosphate of _ sition, child 


what not 
The bill 
and fast; 
hand: if sl 
to build, 

ow come ir 1 
geometry, music, language, and th r groove in Ww 
brain-bank 


his withor 
bon, other appeal to a certain course, simply 


flow t 


cause others have gone through i 


r thick she pays inally, as my 


sermon is too long al- 
ie had only rea 9 ne end itl ing] 


ind gie 
geta 


out h 


her woman 


over reflec- 


, 
long, has 


some 
but n he may be lifted, some 
) he was meant to run; 


some part and work of life, as far as our 


’ , 
ol aone, ana 


1 each other are concerns 
or weak ned lut 


crot yked 
the 


Boarding-schools, both for boys and 


es are istol ne by his own pre 


result ach one in his own 
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jaguar was abroad in the land 


fierceness wl 


1 


and his vat foe could 


the air, 


withstand ? 


wer Was hot on 


he had dragged 


white lamb of Peace to his lair. 
The 
“ Now 
And h 


To the back of his black pawing steed W 


n up the Farmer; he summoned 


horses, now look to your 


e calle is hound, as he sprang m the ground 


ith a bound. 
Oh, their hearts, at the word, how they tingled and stirred! 
They followed, all belted and booted a 
* Buckle tight, boys [= 


Such a hunt as was never before he s 


nd spurred. 


said he, “for who gallops with me, 


iall see! 


“This traitor, we know him! for when he was younger, 


We flattered him, patted him, fed his @erce hunger: 
But now far too long we have borne with the wrong, 


For each morsel we tossed makes him savage and strong.” 
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Then said one, “He must die!” And they took up the cry, 


“For this last crime of his he must die! " 


he must die! 
But the slow eldest-born sauntered sad and forlorn, 


For his heart was at home on that fair hunting-morn, 


“T 


I remember,” he said, “how this fine cub we track 


Has carried me many a time on his back!” 
And ] 


d he kept the dread hound, Retribution, behind. 


he called to his brothers, “ Fight gently! be kind!” 


An 


The dark jaguar on a bough in the brake 
Crouched, silent and wily, and lithe as a snake: 
They spied not their game, but, as onward they came, 
Through the dense leafage gleamed two red eyeballs of flame. 


Black-spotted, and mottled, and whiskered, and grim, 
White-bellied, and yellow, he lay on the limb, 
All so still that you saw but just one tawny paw 


Li 


| 
ghtly reach through the leaves and as softly withdraw. 
Then shrilled his fierce cry, as the riders drew nigh, 

And he shot from the bough like a bolt from the sky: 
In the foremost he fastened his fangs as he fell, 
While all the black jungle reéchoed his yell. 

then there was carnage by field and by flood! 

‘he green sod was crimsoned, the rivers ran blood, 
The cornfields were trampled, and all in their track 
The beautiful valley lay blasted and black. 

Now the din of the conflict swells deadly and loud, 
And the dust of the tumult rolls up like a cloud: 
Then afar down the slope of the Southland recedes 
The wild rapid clatter of galloping steeds. 

With wide nostrils smoking, and flanks dripping gore, 
The black stallion bore his bold rider before, 
As onward they thundered through forest and glen, 


A-hunting the dark jaguar to his den. 


In April, sweet April, the chase was begun; 
It was April again, when the hunting was done: 
r > 
The snows of four winters and four summers green 
Lay red-streaked and trodden and blighted between. 
; g 


Then the monster stretched all his grim length on the ground; 
His life-blood was wasting from many a wound ; 

Ferocious and gory and snarling he lay, 

Amid heaps of the whitening bones of his prey. 

Then up spoke the slow eldest son, and he said, 

“ All he needs now is just to be fostered and fed! 

Give over the strife! Brothers, put up the knife! 

We will tame him, reclaim him, but take not his life!” 
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But the Farmer flung back the false words in his face: 


“He is none of my race, who gives counsel so base! 


Now let loose the hound!” 


And the hound was unbound, 


And like lightning the heart of the traitor he found. 


“So rapine and treason forever shall cease!” 


And they wash the stained fleece of the pale lamb of Peace; 


When, lo! 


a strong angel stands wingéd and 


white 


In a wonderful raiment of ravishing light! 


is raised from the dead! 


hat 


bloom 


Peace 
By the halo of 
Fair 
And all the gl 


glory 


Snail 


, 
gardens 


shines round 
where 


glad valley shall blossom anew! 


In the radiance shed 
her head, 


the black jungle grew, 





LATE SCENES 
N the July (1864) 
magazine there is an article entitled 

“ The 

which gives an outline of the operations 

the 
march 


number of this 


May Campaign in Virginia,” 
its 
the 
led thickets 


bloody fields 


of Army of the Potomac in 


from its encampment on 


Rapidan, through the tang 
the 
of Spottsylvania, across the North An- 
na, to the old battle-ground of Cold 
Harbor. The cle sing 


article 


of the Wilderness, t 


pal 


I 
is an appropriate 


agraph of that 


introduction to 


follows : 


the present. It is as 
“ The line of advanc 
eral Grant turned 
Washington. The 
the two armies marched is a desolation. 
The 


has 


e taken by Gen- 
the Rebels from 


country over which 


There is no subsistence remaining. 
l. Lee 


longer the power to invade the North. 


railroads are destroye no 
On the other hand, General Grant can 
swing upon the James, and isolate the 
Rebel army from direct communication 
with the South. That accomplished, 
and, sooner or later, Hunter in 
the Shenandoah, with Union cavalry 
sweeping down to Wilmington, Weldon, 
and Danville, and up to the Blue Ridge, 
cutting railroads, burning bridges, de- 


with 


stroying supplies of ammunition and 
provisions, the question with Lee must 
be, not one of earthworks and cannon 
and powder and ball, but of subsistence. 


IN RICHMOND. 


Plainly, the di 


the Army of the Potomac, unfortunate 


iy is approaching when 


at times in the past, derided, ridiculed, 
but now triumphant through unparal- 
leled 


persistency, 


hardship, endurance, courage, 


will plant its banners on 
the defences of Richmond, crumble the 
Rebel army be yond the poss bility of 
future cohesion, and, in conjunction with 
the forces in other departments, crush 
out the last vestige of the Rebellion.” 


So it has proved. The railroads are 


destroyed, the bridges burned, the sup- 
plies of ammunition and provision ex- 
hausted; the flag of the Union floats 
over the city which the Rebels have 
called their capital; the troops of the 
Union patrol the streets of Richmond, 
and occupy all the principal towns of 
Virginia; Lee’s army has melted away, 
and the Rebellion is 


the of 


broken. 


power 


3efore entering upon a narration of 
the campaign of a week which gave us 
Richmond and the Rebel army at the 
same time, it 


will widen our scope of 


vision to inquire 


HOW RICHMOND 


TAL THE 


BECAME THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


CAPI- 
OF 

On the 17th of April, 1861, Virginia 
in Convention passed an Ordinance of 





L ate Se NCS zi 


Convention, when 
he 4th of February preced- 
Anti-Secession; but 


h had taken } 


y] ice, 
r, its surrender, witl 
1 ] = x 
1eaders of 
misrepresentations of 
oln would 
there would 


that 
Yankees would no 


wdless victory won by 
1 1 } ; r 
le-handed, ov 


er < 
bonfires 


of 


1eir 
baskets 


of whiskey, 


ell 


] 


ined were suf 


ince of Secession through 


n. But it was hampered 


submittin 


: 1? 
gittot he people 


m on the Fourth Thursday 


as Governor of Vir- 


+ 


t, grovelling in 


runk, rarely sober, at 
astly exhibit 


10n 


€ 
Richmond press 


lic nuisance, he 
ession conspir- 
l hat he 


the State to overt acts against 


could to 
he 1ited States Government, on the 
evening after the passage of the Ordi- 
the State 
1 Winchester to seize the 


nance issued orders to 
Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, — on his own 
sole responsibility, and without a shad- 
f authority from the people of the 
inauguating civil war, a proceed- 
} 


hich he followed up directly after- 


wards by proclaiming Virginia a mem- 

r of the Confederacy, and thus carry- 
ing the State at once out of the Union, 
without awaiting the formality of a pop- 
ular vote. 
Already the intentions of the Con- 
federate Government were manifest. 

“] prophesy that the flag which now 
flaunts the breeze here will float over 
the old Capitol in Washington before 
the first of May,” said Mr. L. P. Walker, 
Secretary of War, the evening after 


a ; 
LN mond. 
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the fall of Sumter, to a crazy crowd in 
Montgomery, then the Rebel capital. 
‘From the mountain-tops and valleys 
to tl 
wild shout of fierce resolve to capture 
Washington City at alland every human 


1e shores of the sea, there is one 


hazard. That filthy cage of unclean 
birds must and will assuredly be puri- 
fied fire,” 
through the “ Richmond Examiner,” on 
the 23d of April. 

“ Washington City will soon be too 
hot to hold Abraham 
Government,” 


by shouted John Mitchell, 


and his 


the 


Lincoln 
wrote the editor of 
“Raleigh Standard ” 


“We ar 


three months roll by, the Government, 


on the 24th. 
e in lively hope, that, before 


Congress, Departments and all, will 
have been removed to the present Fed- 
eral capital,” wrote the Montgomery 
correspondent of the ** Charleston Cou- 
rier’ on the 28th of the same month. 

“We are not in the secrets of our au- 
thorities enough to specify the day on 
which Jeff Davis will dine at the White 
House, and Ben McCullough take his 
siesta in General Sickles’s gilded tent. 
We should not like to produc e any dis- 
appointment by naming too soon or too 
early a day; but it will save trouble, if 
the gentlemen will keep themselves in 
to dislod a a 
notice,” said the “ Richmond Whig” 
the 22d of May. 

The Rebel Congress had already ad- 


readiness moment’s 


ve 
KC 


on 


journed, and was on its way to Rich- 
Not only Congress, but all the 
Departments, were on the move, intend- 


mond. 


ing to tarry at Richmond but a day or 
two, till General Scott, and Abraham 
Lincoln, and the Yankees, who were 
swarming into Washington, were driven 
out. Thus Richmond became, though 
only temporarily, as all hands in the 
South supposed, the capital of the Con- 
federacy. 

A week later Jeff Davis was wel- 
comed to Richmond by the people, 
says Pollard, the author of the “ South- 
ern History of the War,” an implacable 
hater of the North, “with a burst of 
genuine joy and enthusiasm to which 
none of the military pageants of the 
North could furnish a parallel.” Pres- 
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ident Davis, in response to the call of 
the populace, made a speech, in which 
he said, — 

“When the time and occasion serve, 
we shall smite the smiter with manly 
arms, as did our fathers before us, and 
becomes their sons. 
] 


base acls of lhe 


as To the enemy 


we leave the assassin 
and incendiary ; to them we leave it to 
insult helpless women: to us belongs 


We 


battle-fields in Virgini 


vengeance upon will make 
the 


Buena Vista, drenched with 


men 

another 
more pre- 
cious blood than flowed there.” 

But Colonel Robert E. Lee, who was 
in command of forces in 
Virginia, was not quite ready to take 
Con- 
ssions in the 


Memmi 


printing - presses, 


the Rebel 


Washington ; and so the Rebel 
commenced its se 
State capital. Mr. 


his 


gress 


iver set up 
issued his 


and 


promises to pay the debts of the Con- 


federacy two years aiter the treaty f 


\ 


the United States; Mr. 


Mallory began to consider how 


peace with 
to con- 
struct rams; while Mr. Toombs, and 
yvrote let- 
State De- 


partment to Rebel agents in Europe, 


his successor, Mr. Benjamin, 
ters of instruction from the 
and looked longingly and expectantly 
for immediate re¢ ognition of the Confed- 
eracy as an independent power among 
the nations. 

The sleepy city awoke to a new life. 
Regiments of infantry came pouring in, 
not only from the hills and valleys of 
the Old Dominion, but from every nook 
and corner of the Confederate States, 
—the Palmetto Guards, Marion Rifles, 
Jeff-Davis Grays, Whippy-Swamp Gren- 
adiers, Chickasaw Braves, Tigers, Dare- 
Devils, and Yankee - Butchers, — fired 
with patriotism and whiskey, proud to 
be in Richmond, to march through its 
streets, beneath the flags wrought by 


the fair ladies of the sunny South, for 
whom each kill a 
Yankee! Lieutenants, captains, majors, 
colonels, and generals, glittering with 
golden stars, with clanking sabres, and 
twinkling spurs, thronged the hotels in 
all the pomp of modern chivalry. With 
the marching of troops, and the gather- 
ing of men from every precinct of the 


man had sworn to 
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Confederacy in search of official position 
in the bureaus or to obtain contracts from 


Government, with the rush and whirl 


of business, and the inflation of prices 


of all commodities, — with the stream 
of gayety and fashion attendant upon 


the Confederate court, where Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis was queen-regnant, — with 


its gilded drinking-saloons and gam- 


1 
bling-hells, — Richmond became a Bab- 


ylon. 


“ON TO RICHMOND!’ 


in of 


nonths of the 


IT was a natural cry, that slo 
the North in 
war i 


y 


ior, wartare, tO Cap- 
ture an enemy pital i uivalent to 


thought 


> 


of Richmond would be 


conquel ace, 


that the taking 
the end of the Rebellion. Time has dis- 


To have 


only have been 


abused us of this idea. 
ld 


would 


taken 
Richmond in 1861 
the repacking of the Department 
ior Montgome ry or some other 


Southern city. The 


nient 
the 


towns, or 


not in 
that 
annihilation, — 


Rebellion existed cities, 
om | 
which 


Hu- 
the 


but in 
could die ly by 
That and is 


man Slavery. 


was 
of the Rebellion, — the 


and 


orig! 


total depravity innate heinousness, 
to use theological terminology, without 
been trea- 


which there could not have 


} } 15 , 
son, secession, and revdeilion. 


ut forgetting all this, — looking con- 


y 
= 
+ 


stantly at effect, without searching for 


cause, — hearing only the drum-beat of 
the armed legions of the South muster- 
ing for the overthrow of the nation, — 
wilfully shutting our ears to the clanking 
; deaf 


to the prayer, “ How long, O Lord?” 


of the chains of the slave-coffle, 


uttered morning, noon, and night by men 
and women who were turned back to 
bondage from our lines, — forgetting that 
Justice and Right are the foundations 
of the throne of God, —the army of 
General McDowell marched confidently 
out to Bull Run on its way to Rich- 
mond, and returned to Washington de- 
feated, routed, disorganized, humiliated. 
And yet we now see that to the South 
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which set the whole Confed- 
me was a defeat, and to the 
hich seemed an overwhelm- 

ister was a triumph ; for so God 
s the warp and woof of human 
The Southern leaders became 
They could have taken 

but did not 

»do so till tl 


d, never to return 


make the at- 


1e golden moment 
“We have 


ngton slip through our fin- 
; the bitter lamentation of the 


Examiner,” a few days af- 
the 


ising of the people to save 


ttle of Bull Run, ifter 
n God takes a proud and way- 
hand, and 


rd lessons of adve rsity, — by 


tion in instructs it 


rown, al ibition « hecked, 


l, and hopes disappoint- 

is which wring tears from 
idows and orphans, and by 

en in the prime of life are bowed 
crave with grief for sons 

, — He does it for a great 
jut the nation was blind to 


We 


to receive and accept eternal 


of the terrible lesson. 


And so, instead of aiming at 
as the life of the Rebellion, 


lan marched up the Peninsula 
the mud to capture Richmond, 


nquer a peace simply by taking 


bel capital. He was learned in 


lore, had visited Europe, and 


after the European pattern. 
of ideas and principles, 
taking of an enemy’s capital 
the contest. In such a 
is the war of invisible forces, 
arshalling of Cherubim and Ser- 
hosts, — the 


igainst rebellious 


ntest of the heavenly fields re- 
on earth. 

The nation was long in awaking to 

the 

of 


consclot 


isness that driving Lee out 
Richmond would not end the Rebel- 
lion. It was more than this: it was a 
casting-out of prejudice, a discarding 
of political chicanery and a time-serv- 
ing policy, and a recognition of Justice, 
Right, and as the 


Freedom true ele- 


ments of political economy. There was 
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an increasing desire on the part of the 
people to root out Slavery from Ameri- 
can soil. 

It will be for the future historian to 
trace the providential dealings of God 
with the nation, and to show how far and 
in what degree the failure of Burnside 
Hooker 


at Fredericksburg and of 


Chancellorsville was affected by 


want of moral perceptions on the 
of the army and of the people at 
for there were thou 


soldiers at that 


of the war: 


stage 


sands of officers and 


time who were not willing to fight by 
We have not ad- 


vanced far enough even now to allow 


the side of a negro. 


the colored man full privileges of citi- 
zenship. We are willing that he should 
soldier, a gun, and fire a 


bullet at the enemy ; but are we willing 


be a carry 
that he should march up to the ballot- 
box, and fire a peaceful ballot against 
the same enemy? Strange incongruity! 
The colored f 1 


men of Richmond, of 
Charleston, of Savannah, of all the 
South, the 


true Union men of the seceded States. 
When or where have they raised their 


have been and are now 


hands against the Union? They have 
fought for the flag of the Union, and 
have earned by their patriotism and 
y a name and a place in history. 
Citizenship is theirs by natural right ; 
besides, they have earned it. Make the 
freedman a voter, a land-owner, a tax- 
payer, permit him to sue and be sued, 
give him in every respect free franchise, 
and the recompense will be security, 
peace, and prosperity. Anything less 
than absolute right will sooner or later 


bring trouble in its train. Now, in this 


day of settlement, this reconstruction 


of the nation, this renewal of life, it i: 
the privilege of America to become the 
world’s great teacher and benefactor. 
After the disaster at Chancellorsville, 
there came a season of sober reflection, 
and men began to understand that this 
is God’s war. Then there came 
mander who believed that the power 
of the Rebellion lay not in Richmond, 
but in 
taking 


a com- 


the Rebel army, and that the 
of Richmond was altogether a 
secondary consideration, — that the only 
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way of subduing the Rebellion was to 
fight it down. He was ready to employ 
soldiers of every hue. 
to consider 


This brings us 


HOW RICHMOND WAS TAKEN. 

his 
Chat- 
tanooga, having shown that he had mil- 
itary genius of a higl 


GENERAL GRANT, fresh from 


great success at Vicksburg and 
gh order, was cre- 
ated Lieutenant- General, and appoint- 
ed to the command of all the armies of 
the Union in the field. It was the be- 
that 
time there had been little concert of ac- 
The 


The President, 


ginning of a new régime. Up to 


tion between commanders. armies 


lacked a head. 


Halleck, secretary Stanton, had ideas 


General 


’ 
ethods and 


Depart- 


I 


of their own upon the best 1 
plans for conducting the war 
ment commanders worked at 
Each officer in the 
] 


urally looked 


cross pur- 


poses. field nat- 
here of action 


as the most important of all, and each 


upon his S] 


had his own plan of operations to lay 
before the Secretary of War. 
' 


Ly at the 


a stand- 


lion men were tugging manful 
Car of Freedom, which was at 


still, or moved only by inches, because 


they had no head. But when the Presi- 
dent appointed General Grant to the 


up his 
Halleck becan 


command, he gave 
while General 


Th 


found all their plans set aside. 


> department commanders 
There 


was not merely concert of action, but 


ordinate. 


unity of action, under the controlling 


t 
force of an imperial will. 


In the article entitled “T j 
Campaign in Virginia,” the movements 
of the Army of the Potomac, from the 
Rapidan to Cold Harbor, are given. It 
is not intended in the present article to 
dwell in detail upon all the subsequent 
movements of that army and its allies, 
the Armies of the James and the Shenan- 
doah. Volumes are needed to narrate 
the operations around Petersburg,— the 
battles fought on the 18th and roth of 
June east of that city,— the struggles for 
the Weldon Railroad,— the movements 
between the James and the Appomattox, 
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and north of the James,—the failure in 


the springing of the mine,—the march 
of the Fifth Corps to Stony Creek, — 
the battles between the Weldon Road 
and Hatcher’s the many con- 


tests, sharp, fierce, and bloody, between 


Run, — 


the opposing lines, whenever an at- 
tempt was made by either army to erect 
new ‘ 


Run, 


1 


works, the 


fights on Hatcher’s 
the attack upon Fort Harrison, 
of the J 
attempts of eac h 
the the 
Fort Stedman 


sive effort of 


north umes,—the successive 


commander to break 
lines of other, ending with the 
the 


Lee. 


last offen- 


affair, 
General The rt 


] gurated the 


ew 
inaugu 
attack on Fort Sted- 


campaign was 
next di , 
man con led th Rebel chief to stand 
wholl ensive. 

Che 
to the 


Grant 


} 
commana 
1 1 


not only the b 


gimme, but the adc | tion of a new 


vaS the opyective 


f Richmond. 
lies in 
Grant 
in June last. 
Fort 
One 


“ The 


the Rebel ar 


1: 
DOWE the beillon 


to the writer 
1 } 
W Cc i} 


Donelson and 


id been conversing 


Pittsburg I 


S I o. 
} 
| 


pon 


by one his staff officers dropped off to 


their own tents, and we were alone. It 
a quiet, st The Lieuten- 


ant- General was enjoying his 


was irlit night. 
fragrant 


anda Was In a moo 


1 | ‘ 
What he was 


Havana cigar, for 


conversation, not upon 
going to do, but upon what had | 


done. He is alway 


een 


reticent 
upon the present and 


ably communicat 


passed into history. 
lost a 


e army left 


good many men 


the apidan 

The Rebel 
army must be destroyed before we can 
the 


“ | have 
since tl 
for it. 


there was no help 


put down Rebellion,” he contin- 
ued.* 

There was a disposition at that time 
on the part of the disloyal press of the 
North to bring General Grant into bad 
He was called “ The 


Even some Republican Congressmen 


odor. sute her.” 


* I write from memory, not pretending to give the 


exact words uttered during the conversation 
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y to demand his removal. 
Grant alluded to it and said,— 
knows I don’t want to see 
ehtered ; but we have appeal- 


and we have got to fight it 


ulready given public utter- 
‘I intend to 


xpression, 


is line, if it takes all 


SUC 


flank 
its which had been made, from 

to the Wilderness, to Spott- 
North Anna, to 
, to Petersburg, | 


ct has been to get Detween 


cessive 


the 


Lilt 

ic said, ne 

southern communications. 

e the Weldon Road was in 
, 

tne ene 

down the V 


This move 


] 


aliey, towards 


ment was de 


| send 

was sent, 

still kept 

nk move- 
re of 


of Sherman from Atlanta 


id through 


h Caro- 
x railroads and supplies, 
of Wilming Sheri- 

nent fri Winchester 


Sout 


ton, - 
up 

1 the Shenandoah, striking 
nes River Canal and the Central 
1d, and then the transfer of his 
force from the White House to 


whole 
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the left flank of the Army of the Poto- 


de- 


mac, — were parts of a well matured 
sign to weaken Lee’s army. 
Everything was ready for the final 
General Grant 
The Army 
of the James, composed of the Twenty- 
Fourth and Twenty- Fifth Corps, and 


forces of 


vere disposed 


blow. T he 


as follows. 


commanded by General Ord, was north 
of the James River, its right flank resting 
near the old battle-field of Glendale, and 
its left flank on the Appomattox. The 
Ninth Army Corps —the right wing of 
the Army of the 
then the 


Potomac — was next 


in line, Sixth, and then the 
Second, its left resting on Hatcher’s 
The Fifth of the 


The line thus held was near- 


Run. was in rear 


Second. 
ly forty miles in length, defended on the 
front and rear by strong earthworks and 
abatis. 

General Grant’s entire force could not 
have been much less than a hundred and 
thirty 
cavalry, the force at City Point, and the 


thousand, including Sheridan’s 
provisional brigade at Fort Powhatan. 
Lee’s whole force was not far from sev- 
seventy-five thou- 


enty thousand, — or 


sand, including the militia of Richmond 
and Petersburg ; but he was upon the de- 


-nsive, and held an interior and shorter 


The work which General Grant had 
in hand was the seizure of the South- 


e 
Railroad by extension of his 
left flank. He had attempted it once 
with the Fifth Corps, at Dabney’s Mill, 


and had failed; but that attempt had 


side an 


] 
| 


been of val } 


ie: he had gained a knowl- 
edge of the 

1 mapped it, the 
The fight at 


Mill was a random 


country. His engineers 


hac roads, the streams, 


houses. Dabney’s 


the 
stroke, —a “ feel- 
ing of the position,” to use a term com- 


mon in camp, which enabled him to 


point of Lee’s lines. 


To comprehend the movement, it is 


detect the weak 


1 


necessary to understand the geographi- 
cal and topographical features of the 
country, which are somewhat peculiar. 
Hatcher’s Run is a branch of the Not- 
River, rise in a 
swamp about four miles from the Appo- 
mattox and twenty southwest of Peters- 


toway which has its 
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The Southside Railroad runs 
southwest from Petersburg, along the 


burg. 


ridge of land between the Appomattox 
and the head-waters of the Nottoway, 
protected by the swamp of Hatcher’s 
Run and by the swamp of Stony Creek, 
another tributary of the Nottoway. 

The point aimed at by General Grant 
is known as the “ Five Forks,” a place 
where five roads meet, on the table-land 
between the head-waters of Hatcher’s 
Run and Stony Creek. 


act essil 


It was the most 
le gateway leading to the rail- 
If he could break through at that 
point, he would turn Lee’s flank, deprive 


road. 


him of the protection of the swamps, 
use them for his own cover, and seize 
To take the Five Forks 
was to take all; for the long and 


the railroad. 
terri- 
ble conflict had become so shorn of its 
outside proportions, so reduced 
ple elements, that, if Lee lost that posi- 
tion, Petersburg, 

mond, his army, and the Confeder 


to sim- 


all was lost, Rich- 
icy. 


that the Rebel- 
lion went down so suddenly, in a night, 


Surprise is expressed 


at one blow, toppling over like a child’s 
house of cards, imposing to look upon, 
but the cal- 
culations of General Grant were to give 


yet of very little substance ; 


a finishing stroke. 
If, by massing 


ing 


the main body of his 
troops upon the extreme left of his line, 


he succeeded in carrying the position of 


the Five Forks, it would compel Lee to 
evacuate Richmond. Lee’s line of re- 
treat must necessarily be towards Dan- 
ville ; but at Forks, 
be nearer Danville several 
miles than Lee; 


Grant, the Five 


would by 
and he would thus, in- 
stead of the exterior line, have the in- 
terior, with the power to push Lee at 
every step farther from his direct line 
of retreat. That Grant saw all this, and 
executed his plan, is evidence of great 
military ability. The plan involved not 
merely the carrying of the Five Forks, 
but great activity afterwards. The cap- 
ture of Lee was a forethought, not an 
afterthought. 

“Commissaries will prepare twelve 
days’ rations,” was his order, which 
meant a long march, and the annihila- 
tion of Lee’s army. An ordinary com- 


in Richmond. [June, 
mander might have been satisfied with 
merely breaking 


g down the door, and 
seizing the railroad, knowing that it 
would be the beginning of dissolution 
to the Rebel army; but Grant’s plan 


went farther, — the routing of the bur- 
glar from his house, and dispatching him 
on the spot. Perhaps Lee saw what the 
end would be, and did the best he could 
with his troops ; but inasmuch 


did not issue the 


as he 
order for the transfer 
to 


Saturday night, after the 


of a division from Richmond the 

south side till 

Five Forks 
. 


sumed that 


hend 


were lost, it may be 


pre- 


1 } - 
he did not fully compre- 


holding that 
seen that Richmond 


the importance of 


gateway. If he had 
must be eventually evacuated, he might 


a sudden with- 


} ® ht . } 

Nave Saved hHiS army Dy 
} } 
I 


drawal from both Richmond and Pe- 


tersburg on Friday night, 
the Sout! 


whole force 


Road, and tl 
Sherid 


1d 


- 
isiae rowins 
on an and 
bh wot 


have enabled 


Not doings 


_ 


Corps, whi 
to reach Danville. 
lost all. 

It is 
give the details of the attack at the Five 


and 


not intended in this 


Forks along the line, but me rely to 
the 
that last magnifi 
On the 25tl 
Fourth Corps was 


show how forces were wielded in 


ent, annihilating blow. 
March, the Twenty- 
transferred from the 
Ji Hatcher’s 
Run, taking the position of the Second 


Corps. 
The force designed for the attack up- 


north side of the James to 


on the Five Forks was composed of the 
Fifth Corps | 


and Sheridan’s Cavalry, — 
the whole 


under command of Sheridan. 
The Second Corps was massed across 
Hatcher’s Run, and kept in position to 
frustrate any attempt which might be 
made to cut Sheridan off from the sup- 
port of the main army. 

Sheridan found a large force in front 
of him, along Chamberlain’s Creek, three 
miles west of Dinwiddie Court-House. 
He had hard fighting, and was repulsed. 
There was want of coéperation on the 
part of Warren, commanding the Fifth 
Corps, who was relieved of his com- 
mand the next morning, General Grif- 
fin succeeding him. A heavy rain-storm 
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came on. Wagons went hub-deep in 


the mud. The swamps were overflow- 
ed. 
The soldiers were without tents. 


The army came to a stand-still. 
Thou- 
sands had thrown away their blankets. 
There was gloom and discouragement 
throug] 


and 


10ut the camp. But all the axes 


shovels were brought into requisi- 
tion, and the men went to work building 
It was much better for 


corduroy roads. 


the morale of the army than to sit by 

bivouac- fires waiting for sunny skies. 

The week | The 
| 


upers were confident and boast- 


assed away. Rich- 
mond p 
ful of final 

“We are 


io} 
ici 


success. 
very hopeful of the cam- 
paign which is opening, and trust that 


we are to reap a large advantage from 


the operations evidently near at hand. 


Ve have only to resolve that we 
er surrender, and it will be im- 
ible that we shall ever be taken,” 
entinel,” in its issue of Sat- 

‘ning, April 1st, the last paper 
ued from that office. The 
of the fact, that on Fri- 

\ing, while he was penning this 


editor 


paragraph, Sheridan was bursting open 
the 


Rebelli 


it the Five Forks and had the 
the throat. 
ed to retrieve the disaster on Saturday 


aoor 


mn by Lee attempt- 


by de ple t 


his right. 


ing his left and centre to re- 


infor¢ Then came the or- 
der from Grant, “ Attack vigorously all 
along the li How splendidly it was 
‘he Ninth, Sixth, the 


[wenty-Fourth Corps, all 


ne. 


execute the 


the 


ling in upon the enemy’s 


I 
' 


upon the beach, 
frise, 
hes, sweeping over the em- 


reakers 
chevaux-d. rushing 
and dashing through the 
of the forts. In an hour 
A.,—the Confederate Slave 
the Ship of State launched 
years ago, which went proud- 
with the death’s-head and 
cross-bones at her truck, on a cruise 
against Civilization and Christianity, 
hailed as a rightful belligerent, furnish- 
ed with guns, ammunition, provisions, 
and all needful supplies, by England and 
France, was thrown a helpless wreck 
upon the shores of Time! 


in Richmond. eI 
/o 

It would be interesting to follow the 
troops in their victorious advance upon 
Petersburg, their closing in upon Lee, 
the magnificent tactics of the pursuit, 
and the scenes of the surrender; but 
in this article we have space only to 
glance at 


SCENES IN RICHMOND. 

“My line is broken in three places, 
and Richmond must be evacuated,” was 
Lee’s despatch to Davis, received by 
the arch-traitor at eleven and a half 
o’clock in St. Paul’s Church. He 
it with blanched cheeks, and left the 
church in 

Davis had robbed the banks of Vir- 


read 
haste. 


ginia a few days before, seizing the bul- 
lion in the name of the Confederacy ; 
and his first thought was how to secure 
the treasure. 

He hurried to the executive mansion, 
passed up the winding stairway to his 
business apartment, seated himself at 
a small table, wrote an order for the re- 
moval of the coin to Danville, 
the evacuation of the city. 


and for 


There was no evening service in the 
churches on that Sunday. Ministers 
and congregations were othérwise em- 
ployed. The Reverend Mr. Hoge, ablest 
of the Presbyterian pastors, fiercest ad- 
vocate of them all for Slavery as a di- 
vine missionary institution, bitterest hat- 
er of the North, packed his carpet-bag 
and took a long Sabbath-day’s journey 
towards the South. The Reverend Mr. 
Duncan, of the Methodist Church, did 
the same work of necessity. Lumpkin, 
who for many years has kept a slave- 
trader’s jail, also had a work of necessity 
on hand, — fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren, who must be saved to the mission- 
ary institution for the future enlighten- 
ment of Africa. Although it was the 
Lord’s day, (perhaps he was comforted 
by the thought, that, the better the day, 
the better the deed,) the coffle-gang was 
made up in the jail-yard, within pistol- 
shot of Davis’s parlor- window, with- 
in a stone’s throw of the Monumental 
Church, and a sad and weeping throng, 
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chained two and two, the last slave-cof- 
| 


fle that shall ever tread the streets of 


Richmond, were hurried to the Danville 
Depot. 


of the Confederacy, it was fittin at 


Slavery being the corner-stone 
this gang, keeping step to the music of 
their clanking chains, should accompany 


Benjamin and 


Jeff Davis’s secretari 


Trenholm, and the Rev Messrs. 


Hoge and Duncan, in thei 
! 


wl + 


Rebel Government 
and all 
No the ights of taking Washington now, 


nt- 


10le 
move, Richmond desired 

or of the flag of the Confederacy flat 
ing in the breeze over the i 
Hundreds of officials were 

to get away from the doomed 
lic doc 


federacy, 


ments, the archives of 
were hastily gathered 


bled 


into boxes and barrels, a1 
to the trains, or carried 

and set on fire. Coaches, car 
wheelbarrows, every 


the shape of a vehicle was 


ons, Carts, 


There w: 
trunks, valises, 


crowd of excited men swe 


never sweat before, 


hevelled hair, unmindfu 


robes, wringing their hz 


crying in the crowd, 
ing each 
ing back 
the panic - stricken 
precedence to Davis and 
ials, and informing Mr. 
ogvers ¢ 
loss was there! 
housand dollars « 
cet in 1861, but 
e promises 
multitude 
treading und 


the bon« 


plin 


states of 


o 
g 
federate 
were as thickly 
per cents, six per cents, ei 
as the forest with last y« 
‘“ The 


is Pp 


faith of the Con 


er red to provide 
sufficient revenues for the reg pay 
ment of the interest, and for the redemp- 


tion of the principal,” read the bongs ; 
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but there was a sudden eclipse of faith, 
not 
lapse, a shrivelling up, like a parched 


and nerely an eclipse, but a col- 
scroll, of the entire Confederacy, which, 
notes, and certificates of 


indebtedness, was old rags! 


like its bonds, 


In the Sabbath evening twilight, the 


trains, with the fugitive Government, 
its stolen bul and its Doctors of 


t 
l 


Divinity on moved out from the 


city. 


Virginia, W Smi 
sembly, were embarked 


Jame S 


tor 


lliam th, 


River and 
} 


Lynchburg. Or1 


on the 


Kanawha ( 
] moving ] 


roads were men, women, and childré 


of every description, 


horseback 


ana Ol 
fleeing t] fel 


who could away were 
at work, during those night-hours, 
ing plate and money in gardens ; 

, ef ] iceeemcall } 
secreted nel weis, Darread and 
ed | 


their doors, and passed a sle 
night, fearful of the morrow, whic! 
bring the hat d, despised, Vand 


ior su 


Yankee ruffians : 


} } t ] 


1 1 
ey nad 


entrance of the Union 


h experience irom 


ral | 
geht on Monday 


th Gene 


Ss, not tol 


order to destr« 


but 


ite villany, 


more crime, so deep, damni 
| f the Confed 


friends « 
rror from the act. 


To prevent the United States from 
possession of a few thousand 


obtaining 


hogsheads of tobacco, a thousand houses 
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were destroyed by fire, the heart of the 
city was eaten out,—all of the business 
portions, all the banks and insurance- 
offices, half of the newspapers, mills, 
depots, bridges, foundries, workshops, 
dwellings, churches, thirty squares in 
all, swept clean by the devouring flames. 
It was the work of the Confederate 
Government. And not only this, but 
human life was remorselessly sacrificed. 

In the outskirts of the city, on the 
Mec! the alms- 
house, filled with the lame, the blind, the 
halt, the bedridden, the sick, and the 
Ten rods distant was a maga- 


anicsville road, was 


poor. 
zine containing fifteen or twenty kegs 
of powder, of little value to a victori- 
with full supplies of ammu- 
nition. They could have been rolled 
creek near at hand; but the 
order of Jeff Davis was to blow up the 


ous army 
into the 


magazines, and the order must be exe- 
cuted. 
“We give you fifteen minutes to get 


1 


out of the was the sole notice 


to that 
ing in their 


way,’ 


crowd of helpless creatures ly- 


cots, at three o’clock in 
Men and women begged 

vain their cries. The 
charge of the matter was in- 


the morning. 

for mercy. In 
officer in 
exorable. Clotheless and shoeless, the 
inmates of the almshouse ran in terror 
from the spot to seek shelter in the ra- 
vines. But there were those who could 
not run, who, while the train was lay- 


ent the air with shrieks of ter- 
The train was fired at the expira- 
the allotted time. The whole 
the house went in with a crash, 

it were no more than pasteboard. 
Windows 
Bricks, stones, 


flew into minutest particles. 


timbers, beams, and 


boards went whirling through the air. 
Trees were wrenched off as though a 
giant had twisted them into withes. The 
city rocked as if upheaved by an earth- 
quake. The dozen poor wretches re- 
maining in the almshouse were torn to 
pieces. Their bodies were but black- 


ened 


masses of flesh, when the fugi- 
tives who had sought shelter in the 
fields returned to the shattered ruins. 
How stirring the events of that morn- 
ing! Lee retreating, Grant pursuing ; 
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Davis a fugitive; the Governor and 
Legislature of Virginia seeking safety 
in a canal- boat; Doctors of Divinity 
fleeing from the wrath to come; the 
troops of the Union marching up the 
streets ; the old flag waving over the 
Capitol; Rebel iron-clads blowing up ; 
Richmond in flames ; the fiery billows 
rolling on from house to house, from 
block to block, from square to square, 
unopposed in their progress by the pan- 
ic-stricken, stupefied, bewildered crowd ; 
and the Northern Vandals laying aside 
their arms, manning the engines, put- 
ting out the fire, and saving the city 
from total destruction! Through the 
terrible day, all through the succeeding 
night, the smoke of its torment went up 
to heaven. Strange, weird, the scenes 
of that Monday night, — the glimmering 
flames, the clouds of smoke hanging 
like a funeral pall above the ruins, the 
crowd of woe-begone, houseless, home- 
less creatures wandering through the 
streets : — 


;” 


** Such resting found the soles of unblest feet 


VISIT OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

AMONG the memorable events of the 
Lin- 
He had 


been tarrying at City Point, holding 


week was the visit of President 
coln to the city of Richmond. 


daily consultations with General Grant, 
visiting the army and the iron - clads 
at Aiken’s Landing, —thus avoiding the 
swarm of place-hunters that darkened 
the doors of the executive mansion. 

On Tuesday noon a tug-boat belong- 
ing to the navy was seen steaming up 
the James, regardless of torpedoes and 
obstructions. A mile below the city, 
where the water becomes shoal, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, accompanied by Admiral 
Porter, Captain Adams of the navy, 
Captain Penrose of the army, and Lieu- 
tenant Clemmens of the Signal Corps, 
put off from the tug in a launch manned 
by twelve sailors, whose long, steady 
oar-strokes quickly carried the party 
to the landing-place, —a square above 
Libby Prison. 

There was no committee of reception, 
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no guard of honor, no grand display of 
troops, no assembling of an eager mul- 
titude to welcome him. 

He entered the city unheralded ; six 
sailors, armed with carbines, stepped 
upon the shore, followed by the Presi- 
dent, who held his little son by the 
hand, and Admiral Porter ; the officers 
followed, and six more sailors brought 
up the rear. The writer of this article 
was there upon the spot, and, joining 
the party, became an observer of the 
memorable event. 

There were forty or fifty freedmen, 
who had been sole possessors of them- 
selves for twenty-four hours, at work on 
the bank of the canal, securing some 
floating timber, under the direction of 
a Lieutenant. Somehow they obtained 
the information that the man who was 
head and shoulders taller than all oth- 
ers around him, with features large and 
irregular, with a mild eye and pleasant 
countenance, was President Lincoln. 
said one, tak- 
ing off his cap and bowing very low. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! 
kum hab come!” 


“God bless you, Sah!” 
President Lin- 
was the shout which 
rang through the street. 

The 


out 


Lieutenant found himself with- 
What cared 
freedmen, fresh from the house of bond- 


a command. those 
age, for floating timber or military com- 
mands? Their deliverer had come, — 
he who, next to the Lord Jesus, was 
their best friend! It was not an hurrah 
that they gave, but a wild, jubilant cry 
of inexpressible joy. 

They gathered round the President, 
ran ahead, hovered upon the flanks of 
the little company, and hung like a dark 
Men, women, and 
children joined the constantly increas- 
ing throng. They came from all the 
by-streets, running in breathless haste, 
shouting and haliooing and dancing 
with delight. The men threw up their 
hats, the women waved their bonnets 
and handkerchiefs, clapped their hands, 
and sang, “Glory to God! glory! glo- 
ry! glory!” —rendering all the praise 
to God, who had heard their wailings 
in the past, their moanings for wives, 
husbands, children, and friends sold 


cloud upon the rear. 
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out of their sight, had given them free- 
dom, and, after long years of waiting, 
had permitted them thus unexpectedly 
to behold the face of their great bene- 
factor. 

“I thank you, dear Jesus, that I be- 
hold President Linkum !” was the ex- 
clamation of a woman who stood upon 
the threshold of her humble home, and 
with streaming eyes and clasped hands 
gave thanks aloud to the Saviour of 
men. 

Another, more demonstrative in her 
joy, was jumping and striking her 
hands with all her might, crying, — 
Lord! Lord ! 
Bless de Lord!” as if there could be 
no end of her thanksgiving. 


“Bless de Bless de 


The air rang with a tumultuous cho- 
rus of voices. The street became al- 
most impassable on account of the in- 
creasing multitude. Soldiers were sum- 
moned to clear the way. How strange 
The President of the United 
States —he who had 


the event! 
been hated, de- 
spised, maligned above all other men 
living, to whom the vilest epithets had 
been applied by the people of Rich- 
their streets, re- 
ceiving thanksgivings, blessings, 


mond — was walking 
and 
praises from thousands who hailed him 
How bit- 
reflections of that moment to 


as the ally of the Messiah ! 
ter the 
some who beheld him ! — memory run- 
ning back, perhaps, to that day in May, 
1861, when Jefferson Davis, their Presi- 
dent, entered the city, —the pageant of 
that hour, his speech, his promise to 
smite the smiter, to drench the fields 
of Virginia with richer blood than that 
shed at Buena Vista! How that part 
of the promise had been kept !—how 
their sons, brothers, and friends had 
fallen ! — how all else predicted had 
failed !— how the land had been filled 
with mourning !— how the State had 
become a desolation !— how their prop- 
erty, their hoarded wealth, had disap- 
peared! They had been invited to a 
gorgeous banquet; the fruit was fair to 
the eye, of golden hue and beautiful ; 
but it had turned to ashes. They had 
been promised a place among the na- 
tions, a position of commanding influ- 
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ence and fame. Cotton was the king 
of kings, and England, France, and the 
whole civilized world would bow in hum- 
ble submission to his Majesty. That 
was the promise; but now their king 
was dethroned, their government over- 
thrown, their President and his cabinet 
vagrants, driven from house and home 
to be wanderers upon the earth. They 
had been promised affluence, Richmond 
was to be the metropolis of the Confed- 
eracy, and Virginia the all - powerful 
State of the new nation. How terri- 
Their thousand-dollar 
A mil- 
lion dollars would not purchase a dinner. 
Their money was valueless, their slaves 
were freemen, the heart of their city 
was eaten out. They had been cheated 
in everything. Those whom they had 
trusted had given the unkindest cut of 
all, — adding arson and robbery to their 
other crimes. Thus had they fallen 
from highest anticipation of bliss to 
deepest actual woe. The language of 
the Arch- Rebel of the in 
“ Paradise Lost,” was most appropriate 
to them : — 


ble the cheat! 
bonds were not worth a penny. 


universe, 


** © Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime,’ 
Said then the lost Archangel, ‘this the seat, 


That we must change for heaven, this mournful 


1 
gloom 


For th at celestial light?’” 

Abraham Lincoln was walking their 
streets ; and, worst of all, that plain, 
honest-hearted man was recognizing 
the ’ as human beings by re- 
turning their salutations! The walk 
was long, and the President halted a 
moment to “ May de good Lord 
bless you, President Linkum!” said 
an old negro, removing his hat, and 
bowing with tears of joy rolling down 
his cheeks. The President removed 
his own hat, and bowed in silence ; but 
it was a bow which upset the forms, 
laws, customs, and ceremonies of cen- 
turies. It was a death-shock to chiv- 


“niggers 


rest. 
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alry, and a mortal wound to caste. Rec- 
ognize a nigger! Faugh! A woman 
in an adjoining house beheld it, and 
turned from the scene in unspeakable 
disgust. There were men in the crowd 
who had daggers in their eyes; but 
the chosen assassin was not there, the 
hour for the damning work had not 
come, and that great-hearted man pass- 
ed on to the executive mansion of the 
late Confederacy. 

Want of space compels us to pass 
over other scenes, —the visit of the 
President to the State-House, — the ju- 
bilant shouts of the crowd, — the rush 
of freedmen into the Capitol grounds, 
where, till the appearance of their de- 
liverer, they had never been permitted 
to enter,—the ride of the President 
through the streets, — his visit to Lib- 
by Prison, —the distribution of bread 
to the destitute, — the groups of heart- 
broken men amid the ruins, who be- 
held nought but ruins, — a ruined city, 
a ruined State, a ruined Confederacy, 
a ruined people, — ruined in hopes and 
expectations, — ruined for the past, the 
present, and the future, — without pow- 
er, influence, or means of beginning 
life anew, — deceived, subjugated, hu- 
miliated, — poverty-stricken in every- 
thing. All that they had possessed was 
irretrievably lost, and they had nothing 
to show for it. All their heroism, valor, 
courage, hardship, suffering,expenditure 
of treasure, and sacrifice of blood had 
availed them nothing. There could be 
no comfort in their mourning, no al- 
leviation to their sorrow. 

Forgetting that Justice is the mighti- 
est power of the universe, that Right- 
eousness is eternal, and that anything 
short of it is transitory, they planned 
a gorgeous edifice with Slavery for its 
corner-stone ; but suddenly, and in an 
hour, their superstructure and founda- 
tion crumbled. They grasped at do- 
minion, and sank in perdition. 
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y= to yard-arm we lie 
Alongside the Ship of Hell ; 
And still, through the sulphury sky, 
The terrible clane goes high, — 
Broadside and battle-cry, 

And the pirates’ maddened yell! 


Our Captain ’s cold on the deck; 
Our brave Lieutenant ’s a wreck, — 
He lies in the hold there, hearing 
The storm of fight going on overhead, 
Tramp and thunder to wake the dead, 
The great guns jumping overhead, 


And the whole ship’s company cheering ! 


Four hours the Death-Fight has roared, 
(Gun-deck and berth-deck blood-wet !) 
Her mainmast ’s gone by the board, 


Down come topsail and jib! 
I 


We ’re smashing her, rib by rib, 

And the pirate yells grow weak, — 
But the Black Flag flies there yet, 

The Death’s Head grinning apeak ! 


Long has she haunted the seas, 
Terror of sun and breeze ; 
Her deck has echoed with groans ; 
Her hold is a horrid den, 
Piled to the orlop with bones 
Of starved and of murdered men! 
They swarm ’mid her shrouds in hosts, 
The smoke is murky with ghosts ! 
3ut to-day her cruise shall be short! 
She ’s bound to the Port she cleared from, 
She ’s nearing the Light she steered from, — 
Ah, the Horror sees her fate! 
Heeling heavy to port, 
She strikes, but all too late! 
Down with her curséd crew, 
Down with her damnéd freight, 
To the bottom of the Blue, 
Ten thousand fathom deep! 
With God’s glad sun o’erhead, — 
That is the way to weep, 
So will we mourn our dead! 
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“T“HE funeral procession of the late 

President of the United States has 
passed through the land from Wash- 
ington to his final resting-place in the 
heart of the Prairies. Along the line 
of more than fifteen hundred miles his 
remains were borne, as it were, through 
continued lines of the people; and the 
number of mourners and the sincerity 
and unanimity of grief were such as 
never before attended the obsequies of 
a human being; so that the terrible ca- 
tastrophe of his end hardly struck more 
awe than the majestic sorrow of the 
The thought of the individual 
was effaced ; men’s minds were 
drawn to the station which he filled, to 
his public career, to the principles he 


people. 


and 


There 
was at first impatience at the escape of 


represented, to his martyrdom. 


his murderer, mixed with contempt for 
the wretch who was guilty of the crime ; 
and there was relief in the considera- 
tion, that o1 

' 


cance was in such a contrast with the 


1e whose personal insignifi- 


greatness of his crime had met with a 
sudden No one 
remark on the personal 


and ignoble death. 
stopped to 
qualities of Abraham Lincoln, except 
to wonder that his gentleness of nature 
had not saved him from the designs of 
assassins. It was thought then, and 
the event is still so recent it is thought 
now, that the analysis and graphic por- 
traiture of his personal character and 
habits should be deferred to less excited 
times ; as yet the attempt would wear 
the aspect of cruel indifference or lev- 
ity, inconsistent with the sanctity of the 
occasion. Men ask one another only, 
Why has the President been struck 
down, and why do the people mourn? 
We think we pay the best tribute to 
his memory and the most fitting respect 
to his name, if we ask after the relation 
in which he stands to the history of his 
country and his fellow-men. 

Before the end of 1865, it will have 
been two hundred and forty-six years 
since the first negro slaves were landed 


in Virginia from a Dutch trading-vessel, 
two hundred and twenty-eight since a 
Massachusetts vessel returned from the 
Bahamas with negro slaves for a part 
of its cargo, two hundred and twenty 
years since men of Boston introduced 
them directly from Guinea. Slavery in 
the United States had not its origin in 
British policy: it sprung up among 
Americans themselves, who in that re- 
spect acquiesced in the customs and 
morals of the age. But at a later day 
the importation of slaves was insisted 
upon by the government of the mother 
country, under the influence of mercan- 
tile avarice, with the further purpose of 
weakening the rising Colonies, and im- 
peding the establishment among them 
of branches of industry that might com- 
pete with the productions of England. 
Climate and the logical consequences 
of the principles of the Puritans checked 
the increase of slaves in Massachusetts, 
from which it gradually disappeared 
without the necessity of any special act 
of manumission ; in Virginia, the coun- 
try within the reach of tide-water was 
crowded with negroes, and the marts 
were supplied by continuous importa- 
tions, which the Colony was not suffered 
to prohibit or restrain. 

The middle of the eighteenth century 
was marked by a rising of opinion in 
favor of The statesmen of 
Massachusetts read the great work of 
Montesquieu on the Spirit of Laws ; and 


freedom. 


in bearing their first very remarkable 
testimony against slavery, they simply 
adopted his words, repeated without 
passion, — for they had no dread of the 
increase of slavery within their own 
borders, and never doubted of its speedy 
and natural decay. The great men of 
Virginia, on the contrary, were struck 
with terror as they contemplated its so- 
cial condition ; they drew their lessons, 
not from France, not from abroad, but 
from themselves and the scenes around 
them ; and half in the hope of rescuing 
that ancient Commonwealth from the 
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and half 
went in 
advance of all the world in their repro- 


corrupting element of slavery, 


in the agony of despair, they 


bation of the slave-trade and of slavery, 


and of the dangerous condition of the 


white man as the master of bondmen. 
In the years preceding the war of the 
Revolution, the Ancient Dominion rock- 
ed with the strife of contending parties : 


the King with all his officers and ma- 


halder } x 
Siavenolders on the one side, 


hardy people in 


the back coun- 


try and the best of the slaveholders them- 


selves. On the side of liberty many were 


conspicuous, among them Richard 
Henry Lee, ge W 
from 


Virginia ; 


parison with the enthusiastic 


ythe 
yul 


Jefferson, 
was the pride of 
ble in com 
fervor and 


Mason. 


iIncon- 


prophetic instinct George 
yY was 


In ¢ 


idea 

ich the hand 
1 them for 
the 
on the 

nature, every liberal 
n lis 1ed oO! enfee- 
tleman was born a 

> practice of cru- 


callous to 


hat in 


onl - 
soul: 


1001 were 


to be edu- 


} And before va 
out, the House of Burgesses of \ 
was warned of the choice tl 


the 


rulers 
r broke 


} 
ors and 


r a. the v 


rginia 
iat lay before 
them: either onstitution must by 
clear by its own in- 
the 


lution of the community, or the laws of 


Cc 
degrees work itself 
| 


nate strength anc virtue and reso- 
impartial Providence would avenge on 
their posterity the injury done to a class 
of unhappy men debased by their in- 
justice. 

At the opening of the war of the 
Revolution, the Narragansett country 
of Rhode Island, the Southern part of 
Long Island, New York City and the 
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counties on the Hudson, and East New 
Jersey had in their population about as 
large a proportion of slaves as Missou- 
In all the Colonies 


the 


ri four years ago. 
collectively the black men were to 
white men as five to twenty-one. The 
British 


authorities unanimously held 
tl the master lost his claim to his 


Vir- 


ginia a system of emancipation was 


the act of rebellion. In 


inaugurated ; and the emancij 
yy success in arms Jeff 
ed to be right. But 


took no large 


noun 
propor- 


of emant ip ition 
i partl) 


because the invaders in 
cvinning of the war were driven 


from the Chesapeake ; partly | 


ecause the 
South i 


1 yn 
large avehoiders of Carolina, 


the low cou 


ition of 

renewed their alle 
rown ; and partly because I 
rs chose to ship slaves of reb- 
he West 
occupation of Rhode 
land York 


oth- 


1 - 1: 
Kets Ol Indies. 


tinued 
and New 

lus of sl ives with 

time of peace, facil- 

ts in Rhode Island 

abrogation of 

the war the 


to slaves was 


the free black 


leges of a citizen. 


issert, 


was an opening for re- 
ly politic from the 
l the 


a2 
caivine 


great 
bond midst of 
But though 


mbers, the 


anomaly ol 
freedom. justice 
never slu opportunity 
The 
of the number of laborers at the South 
revived the 
first Con 
ate that traffic 


was 


ut partially seized. diminution 


importation of slaves. The 
gress had agreed not to toler- 
; the Confederacy left its 
prohibition to the 
pleasure of each State ; and the Con- 


stitution continued that liberty for twen- 


encouragement or 


ty years. 
was 


At the same time slavery 
the 
The 
vote of New Jersey only was wanting 


excluded from the whole of 


territory of the United States. 


to have sustained the proposition of 
Jefferson, by which it would have been 
excluded not only from all the territory 
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then in their possession, but from all 
that they 
The je 
of t 


might gain. 

jealousy of the Southern States 
e power of the North may be traced 
through the annals of Congress from 
1774- 


10tions of the independence 


which assembled in 
gnty of each separate State, 
» Constitution was framed for 
purpose of modifying them, 
When John 


President, 


life with tenacity. 
vas elected before 
before any other cause 

his election, the Legisla- 
inia took steps for an armed 
the State, and old and 


hed sentiments 


yn ol 
adverse to 
renewed. The continuance 
yn was in peril. It was then 
it Virginia statesman, now 
isfied with the amended 
came to the rescue. By 
wrce of ideas, embodying in 
the conquests of the eigh- 
in behalf of human rights, 
"conscience, speec h, and 
ruled the willing minds of 
Che South, where his great 
y with the poor whites, and 
was known as the champion 
in freedom, trusted in his zeal 

ul liberty and for the adjust- 

the States; the North 

heard from him sincere and consistent 


denu ations of 


slavery, such as had 
never been surpassed, except by George 
Maso! Che 
the of Jefferson that the General 
Government 


coer OY 


thought never crossed 


had not proper powers of 
On taking the office of Pres- 
| 


ident, his watchword was, “ We are all 


Federalists, we are all Republicans ” ; 


and the two principles of universal 
freedom and equality, and the right of 
each St 
j 


domest 


ite to regulate its own internal 
so much 
the doctrine of a party as the accepted 
nation. 


affairs, became not 


creed of the In his administra- 


tion of l 


iffairs, Jefferson did not 


suffer 
power of the General Government 


to be 


one 
weakened. No one man did so 
much as he towards consolidating the 
Union. 


But the question of Slavery was not 
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solved. The purchase of Louisiana in- 
creased the States in which slaves were 
tolerated ; the settlement of the North- 
west strengthened the power of free- 
dom ; but as yet there had been no frac- 
Missouri ask- 
ed to be admitted to the Union, and it 
was found, that, without any party or- 


ture in public opinion. 


ganization, without formal preparation, 
a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives desired to couple its admission 
with the condition that it should eman- 
cipate its slaves. That slavery was evil 
was still the undivided opinion of the 
nation; but it was perceived that the 
friends of freedom had missed the prop- 
er moment for action, — that Congress 
had tolerated slavery in Missouri as a 
Territory, and were thus inconsistent 
in claiming to suppress slavery in the 
State ; and they escaped from the diffi- 
culty by what was called a Compromise. 
It was agreed that for the future slavery 
should never be carried to the north of 
the southern boundary of Missouri ; and 
this was interpreted by the South as the 
devoting of all the territory south of that 
line to the owners of slaves. 

From that day Slavery became the 
foundation of a political party, under the 
a zeal for the rights of States. 
It began to be perceptible at the next 
Presidential election ; but Calhoun, who 


guise of 


was willing to be considered a candidate 
for the Presidency, was still as decided- 
ly for the Union as John Quincy Adams 
or Webster. Walking one day with 
Seaton of the “Intelligencer” on the 
banks of the Potomac, Seaton dissuad- 
ed him from being at that day a can- 
didate for the Presidency, giving as a 
reason, that, in case of success and re- 
election, he would go out of the public 
“T will, at 
the end of my second term, go into re- 


service in the vigor of life. 


was 
that 
time Disunion had not crossed his mind. 


tirement and write my memoirs,” 
Calhoun’s answer: a proof that at 


The younger Adams had been un- 
doubtedly at the South the candidate 
of the Union party. The incipient op- 
position to Union threw itself with the 
intensest heat into the opposition to 
Adams ; and Jackson, who was victori- 
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ous through his own popularity, was 
elected by a vast majority. Jackson 
was honest, patriotic, and brave: he 
refused his confidence to the oligarch- 
ical party, represented by Calhoun and 
Macduffie ; and after passionate strug- 


gles, which convulsed the 


country, he 
defied their hostility, and told them to 
their faces, “The Union must be pre- 
served.” 

The bitterness of disappointed ambi- 
tion led to the formation and gradual 
enunciation of new political opinions. 
In the strife about the practical effects 
of Nullification, the question was raised 
by the Nullifiers, whether obedience to 
a good plea for 


United 
and so, for the first time in our 


the laws of a State was 


resistance to the laws of the 


Dtates ; 
history, a political party « 


ime to the 


principle, tl 
due to the State, a secondary 
to the United States ; 


taught in schools and colleges and pop- 


at primary allegiance was 
one only 


and this view was 


ular meetings. The second theory, that 


grew up with the first, was, that slavery 


was a divine institution, best for the 
black man and best for the 
At the 


retirement of Jackson, the 


white. 


election which followed the 
Democratic 
party stood by its old tradition of the 
that by 


the innate vigor of the respective States 


Xu 
evil of slavery, and the hope 


it would gradually be thrown off; the 


opposite party likewise held to the same 


tradition, in the belief that the progress 
of commerce and domestic industry 
would in due time quietly remove what 
all sound political economy condemned. 
The new party, the party of State Sover- 
eignty and Slavery, — for the two heads 
sprung from one root, — had not power 
enough to prevent the election of one 
who represented the policy of Jackson. 
But they were full of passionate ardor 
and in the 
next Presidential election they threw 
themselves upon the Whig party, with 
The Whig 
party was at that day strong enough to 
have done without them; but the un- 
controllable wish for success, which had 
been long delayed, led to the cry of 
“ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” and this 


and of restless activity ; 


which they joined hands. 
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meant a union of the interests of the 
North with the interest of Slavery. Har- 
rison had him 
without from the Southern 
oligarchy ; but the compact was made ; 
Harrison was elected and died, and the 
representative of the oligarchy, a man 


votes enough to elect 


one vote 


at heart false to the national flag, be- 
came President for nearly four years. 

His administration is marked by the 
annexation of United 
States: a belief 


of Calhoun, to confirm the empire of 


the 
sure, in the 


Texas to 
measure 
Slavery, — sure, as others believed, to 
foundation of an 
turous government, that, if left to in- 


prevent the adven- 
dependence, would have reopened the 
slave-trade and 
arms all ¢ 


subdued by force of 
alifornia and Mexico to the 
sway of Slavery. The faith of the last 
proved the 


Under the ad- 


ministration of Polk, California was an- 


true one. 
nexed, not to independent, slave-holding 
Texas, but to the Union. This consti- 
tutes the turning-point in the series of 
events ; the first emigrants to her bor- 
ders formed a constitution excluding 
slavery. 

At the next election a change took 
place, profoundly affecting the Demo- 
cratic party, and, as a consequence, the 
country. Hitherto the position of the 
Northern Democracy had been that of 
Jefferson, that slavery was altogether 
evil; and Cass, the 
date, still expressed his prayer for the 
final 


Democratic candi- 


doom of slavery. Against his 


election a third party was formed ; and 
Van Buren, a former Democratic Presi- 
dent, who had been sustained by the 
South as well as by the North, taking 
with him one half the Democracy of 
New York, consented to be the candi- 
We jud 


act; but the consequences were sad. 


date of that party. ge not his 
To the South his appearance as a can- 
didate on that basis had the aspect of 
treachery ; at the North the Democratic 
party lost its power to resist the arro- 
gance of the South: for, in the first 
place, large numbers of its best men 
had left its ranks; and nc »t, those who 
remained behind were eager to clear 
themselves of the charge of sectional 
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narrowness ; and those who had gone 
out and come back, in their zeal to re- 
cover the favor of the South, went be- 
yond all bounds in their professions of 
repentance. The old compromise of 
Jefferson fell into disrepute ; the Demo- 
cratic party itself was thrown into con- 
fusion ; the power of any one of its dis- 
tinguished men to resist the increasing 
arrogance of the slaveholders was taken 
away ; a word in public for what twenty 
years before had been the creed of ev- 
ery one was followed by the ban of the 
majority of the party. 
wark ag 

Still another bulwark against it was 
destined to fall away. 


So fell one bul- 
inst slavery. 


The annexation 
of California brought with it the ques- 
tion of the admission of California as a 
State of The only way to 
have avoided convulsing the country 


ireemen. 


was to have confined the discussion to 
the one question of the admission of 
California. Unhappily, Clay, truly rep- 


resenting a State which halted in its 


between freedom and 
propose l 


choice slavery, 


a combination of measures. 
Further, the representation of the Free 
States had steadily increased from the 
origin of the Government; the admis- 
sion of California threatened, at last, to 
open the way for a corresponding dis- 
proportion in the Senate. The country, 
remembering how Webster, on a great 
occasion, had greatly resisted the heresy 
of Nullific 


clear away the mists of artful misrepre- 


ation, looked to him now to 


sentations of the Constitution, and show 
that neither in that Constitution nor in 
the history of the country at the time 
of its formation had 
justification of the demand for such 
equality But this 
time the great orator failed; the pas- 
sionate desire for being President led 


there been any 


of representation. 


him to make a speech intended to con- 
ciliate the support of the South. In that 
he failed miserably at the moment; a 
few days later, Calhoun, on his death- 
bed, avowed himself the adviser of a 
secession of the whole body of the 
slaveholding States. Still blinded by 
ambition, Webster, on a tour through 
New York, as a candidate, formally 
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proposed the establishment of a party 
representing the property of the coun- 
try, crystallizing-round the slavehold- 
ers, and including the commercial and 
corporate industrial wealth of the North. 
The effect on his own advancement was 
absolutely nothing. In due time, as a 
candidate, he fell stone dead ; and it is 
to his credit that he did so. The South 
knew that he was a Union man, and 
would not answer their purpose. As 
he heard of the slight given by those 
whom he had courted, his large head 
fell on his breast, faltered, 
and big tears trickled down his cheeks. 
His cheerfulness never returned; he 
languished and died; but the evil that 
lived after him was, that the great party 


his voice 


to which he had belonged was no more 
able to stem the rising fury of the South, 
and broke to pieces. 

Thus, by untoward circumstances, the 
truth that could alone confirm the Un- 
ion, and which heretofore had been sub- 
stantially supported by both the great 
traditional parties of the country, no 
longer had a clear and commanding ex- 
ponent in either of them. The result 
of the next election showed that the 
old Whig party had lost all power over 
the public mind. The strife went on, 
and hope centred in the supreme judi- 
cial tribunal of the land, to whose mem- 
bers a secure tenure of office had been 
given, that they might be above all 
The 
politicians of the North were becoming 


temptation of serving the time. 


alarmed by the issues which were forced 
upon them by those of the South with 
whom they still wished to be friends ; 
they longed to shift the responsibility 
of the decision upon the Supreme 
Court. The Court was slow to be 
swerved. The case of Dred Scott was 
before them; and the decision of the 
Court was embodied in an opinion which 
would have produced no excitement. 
But the Court was entreated to give 
their decision another form. They long 
resisted, and were long divided; but 
perseverance overcame them; and at 
last a most reluctant majority, a bare 
majority, was won to enter the arena 
of politics, and attempt the suppression 
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of differences of opinion: for, said one 
f the judges, “the peace and harmony 
the country require the settlement 
»f Constitutional principles of the high- 
est importance,”—not knowing that in- 
justice overturns peace and harmony, 
and that a depraved judiciary portends 
civil war. 
The man who took the 
chair 


Presidential 
in 1857 had no traditional party 
against him; he owed his nomination 


to confidence in his moderation and 


supposed love of Union. He might 
North and se- 
cured a good part of the South. Con- 
stitutionally timid, on taking the oath 


have united the whole 


of office, he betrayed his own weakness, 
and foreshadowed the forthcoming de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Under 
the wing of the Executive, Chief-Justice 
Taney gave his famed disquisition. The 
delivery of that opinion was an act of 
revolution. The truth of history was 
scorned ; the voice of passion was put 
forward as the rule of law; doctrines 
were laid down which, if they are just, 
give a full sanction to the rebellion 
which ensued. The country was stung 
to the quick by the reckless conduct of 
a body which it needed to trust, and 
which now was leading the way to the 
overthrow of the Constitution and the 
dismemberment of the Republic. At 
the same time, the President, in select- 
ing the members of his cabinet, chose 
four of the seven from 
who were prepared to 


those 
the 
country to the interests of Slavery. In 


among 
sacrifice 


time of peace the finances were wilfully 
ill-administered, and in the midst of 
wealth and credit the country was saved 
from bankruptcy only by the patriotism 
of the city of New York, against the 
treacherous intention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Cannon and muskets 
and military stores were sent in num- 
bers where they could most surely fall 
into the hands of the coming rebellion ; 
troops of the United States were placed 
under disloyal officers and put out of 
the way ; the navy was scattered abroad. 
And then, that nothing might be want- 
ing to increase the agony of the coun- 
try, an attempt to force the institution 
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of Slavery on the people of Kansas, that 
refused it, received the encouragement 
and aid of the President. The conspir- 
at the next Presidential 
election to compel the choice of a candi- 
date of their own, or of one against whom 
they could unite the South ; and all the 
influence of the Administration, through 


ators resolved 


its patronage, was used to confine the 
election to that issue. 

Virginia statesmen, more than ninety 
years ago, had foretold that each State 
Constitution must work itself clear of 
the evil of slavery by its own innate 
vigor, or await the doom of impartial 
Providence. Judgment slumbered no 


longer, — though wise men after the 


flesh were not chosen as its messen- 


gers and avengers 
The position of Abraham Lincoln, on 
the day of his inauguration, was appar- 


A bark 


canoe in a tempest on mid-ocean seem- 


ently one of helpless debility. 


ed hardly less safe. The vital tradition 
of the country on Slavery no longer had 
its adequate expression in either of the 
two great political parties, and the Su- 
preme Court had uprooted the old land- 
marks and guides. The men who had 
chosen him President did not constitute 
a consolidated party, and did not pro- 
fess to represent either of the historic 
parties which had been engaged in the 
struggles of three quarters of a centu- 
ry. They were a heterogeneous body 
of men, of the most various political at- 
tachments in former years, and on many 
questions of economy of the most dis- 
cordant opinions. Scarcely knowing 
each other, they did not form a numer- 
ical majority of the whole country, were 
in a minority in each branch of Con- 
gress except from the wilful absence of 
members, and they could not be sure 
of their own continuance as an organ- 
ized body. They did not know their 
own position, and were startled by the 
consequences of their success. The new 
President himself was, according to his 
own description, a man of defective ed- 
ucation, a lawyer by profession, know- 
ing nothing of administration beyond 
having been master of a very small post- 
office, knowing nothing of war but as 
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a captain of volunteers in a raid against 
an Indian chief, repeatedly a member 
of the Illinois Legislature, once a mem- 
ber of Congress. He spoke with ease 
and clearness, but not with eloquence. 
He wrote concisely and to the point, 
but unskilled in the use Of the 
pen. He had no accurate knowledge 
of the public 


was 


defences of the country, 


no exact conception of its foreign re- 
lations, no comprehensive perception 
of his duties. The qualities of hts 
nature were not suited to hardy ac- 
tion. His temper was soft and gentle 
and yielding ; reluctant to refuse any- 
thing that presented itself to him as an 
act of kindness ; loving to please and 
willing to confide; not trained to con- 
fine acts of good-will within the stern 


limits of duty. 


called 


of the tem- 
melancholic, scarcely 


He was 
perament 
concealed by an exterior of lightness 
of humor, — having a deep and fixed se- 
riousness, jesting lips, and wanness of 
heart. And 


to stand 


this man was summoned 
up directly against a power 
with which Henry Clay had never di- 
rectly grappled, before which Webster 
at last had quailed, which no President 
had offended and yet successfully ad- 
ministered the Government, to which 
each great political party had made con- 
cessions, to which in various measures 
of compromise the country had repeat- 
edly capitulated, and with which he must 
now venture a struggle for the life or 
death of the nation. 

The credit of the country had not 
fully recovered from the shock it had 
treacherously received in the former ad- 
ninistration. A part of the navy-yards 
were intrusted to incompetent agents or 
enemies. The social spirit of the city 
and 
enemies abounded in the cir- 


cles of fashion. 


of Washington was against him, 
spies and 
Every executive de- 
partment swarmed with men of treason- 
able inclinations, so that it was uncer- 
tain where The 
army officers had been trained in un- 
sound political principles. The chief 
of staff of the highest of the general 
officers, wearing the mask of loyalty, 
was a traitor at heart. The country 


to rest for support. 
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was ungenerous towards the negro, who 
in truth was not in the least to blame, — 
was impatient that such a strife should 
have grown out of his condition, and 
On the 
side of prompt decision the advantage 
was with the President 
sought how to avoid war without com- 
promising his duty ; and the Rebels, who 
knew their own purpose, won incalcula- 


wished that he were far away. 


Rebels ; the 


ble advantages by the start which they 
thus gained. The country stood aghast, 
and would not believe in the full extent 
of the conspiracy to shatter it in pieces ; 
men were uncertain if there would be a 
great uprising of the people. The Pres- 
ident and his cabinet were in the midst 
of an enemy’s country and in personal 
danger, and at one time their connec- 
tions with the North and West were cut 
off; and that very moment was chosen 
by the trusted chief of staff of the Lieu- 
tenant-General to go over to the enemy. 

Every one remembers how this state 
of suspense was terminated by the up- 
rising of a people who now showed 
strength and virtues which they were 
hardly conscious of possessing. 

In some respects Abraham Lincoln 
was peculiarly fitted for his task, in con- 
nection with the movement of his coun- 
trymen. He was of the Northwest; 
and this time it was the Mississippi 
River, the needed outlet for the wealth 
of the Northwest, that did its part in 
asserting the necessity of Union. He 
was one of the mass of the people; he 
represented them, because he was of 
them ; and the mass of the people, the 
class that lives and thrives by self-im- 
posed labor, felt that the work which 
was to be done was a work of their 
own: the assertion of equality against 
the pride of oligarchy; of free labor 
against the lordship over slaves ; of the 
great industrial people against all the 
expiring aristocracies of which any 
remnants had tided down from the Mid- 
dle Age. He was of a religious turn 
of mind, without superstition ; and the 
unbroken faith of the mass was like his 
own. As he went along through his 
difficult journey, sounding his way, he 
held fast by the hand of the people, and 
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“tracked its footsteps with even feet.” 
“His pulse’s beat twinned with their 
pulses.” He committed faults ; but the 
people were resolutely generous, mag- 
nanimous, and forgiving; and he in his 
turn was willing to take instructions 
from their wisdom. 

The measure by which Abraham Lin- 
coln takes his place, not in American 
history only, but in universal history, 
is his Proclamation of January 1, 1863, 
emancipating all slaves within the in- 
surgent States. It was, indeed, a mili- 
tary necessity, and it decided the result 
of the war. It took from the public 
enemy one or two millions of bondmen, 
and placed between one and two hundred 
thousand brave and gallant troops in 
arms on the side of the Union. A great 
deal has been said in time past of the 
wonderful results of the toil of the en- 
slaved negro in the creation of wealth 
by the culture of cotton ; and now it is in 
part to the aid of the negro in freedom 
that the country owes its success in its 
that the 
world of mankind owes the continuance 


movement of regeneration, - 


of the United States as the example of 


a Republic. The death of President 


Lincoln sets the seal to that Proclama- 
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It can- 
It is the only 
rod that can safely carry off the thun- 
derbolt. He came to it perhaps reluc- 
tantly ; he was brought to adopt it, as 
it were, against his will, but compelled 
by inevitable necessity. 


tion, which must be maintained. 
not but be maintained. 


He disclaimed 
all praise for the act, saying reverently, 
after it had succeeded, “The nation’s 
condition God alone can claim.” 

And what a futurity is opened be- 
fore the country when its institutions 
become homogeneous! From all the 
civilized nations will send 
hosts to share the wealth and clory of 
this pe ople. y 


world the 


It will receive all good 
ideas from abroad; and its great prin- 
ciples of personal equality and freedom 

freedom of conscience and mind, — 
freedom of speech and action,— freedom 
of government through ever - renewed 
common consent 


the world like the rays of light and heat 


will undulate through 


from the sun. With one wing touching 
the waters of the Atlantic and the other 
t] 


on the Pacific, it will grow into a great- 


ness of which the past has no parallel ; 
and there can be no spot in Europe or 
in Asia so remote or so secluded as to 


shut out its influence. 
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